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Average  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for 
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Average  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for 
February,  1954,  was 


The  Highest  Daily  Average 
for  Any  Month  in  This 
Newspaper’s  History 


The  Highest  Saturday  Aver* 
age  for  Any  Month  in  This 
Newspaper’s  History 
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A  Typical  SCOTT  installation 

Why  SCOTT  newspaper  equipment  sets  the 

Standards  of  Performance 


The  world-famous  performance  of  Scott 
Newspaper  Equipment  originates  at  the 
design  boards,  and  continues  through  every 
stage  of  manufacture.  The  resulting,  over-all 
superiority  of  Scott  units  comes  from,  constant, 
painstaking  attention  to  every  detail  involved 
in  these  four,  broad  considerations  of  design 
and  manufacture: 

1.  Capability  of  operation  at  high  speed 

2.  Maximum  flexibility  of  use 

3.  Simplicity  of  equipment  design,  for  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  and  maintenance 

4.  Components  far  sturdier  than  required, 
for  continuous,  unfailing  service. 


Examine  any  unit  of  Scott  equipment  for  its 
many  features  of  advance  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  See  the  fully  counterbalanced  cylinders, 
machined  from  heat-treated  forgings;  the 
large-diameter  bearings,  served  by  a  specially 
designed  lubrication  system  for  extra-high 
speed  Scott  Press  operation;  the  over-all  sym¬ 
metry  of  design  and  dynamic  balancing  of 
rapidly  rotating  parts.  Watch  its  smooth, 
effortless  operation  at  highest  speeds — and 
you  will  have  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
"SCOTT”  stands  for  Leadership  in  news¬ 
paper  equipment. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


No.  3  in  a  series  of  Rare  Creatures: 


( Niiw  running  in  advertising  trade  papers ) 


THE  ONE-WING  BOASTY  BIRD  cant  make  headway  with  one  wing  tied^ 
but  still  he  wants  to  keep  trying 


The  advertising  that  always  does  its  job,  of 
course,  is  newspaper  advertising.  It’s  basic. 

Very  few  manufacturers  or  advertisers,  for 
example,  would  even  dream  of  trying  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  product  without  using  newspapers. 
Because  only  the  newspaper  reaches  just  about 
everybody  in  tow  n . . .  regularly . . .  day  in  and 
day  out. 

No  wonder  it's  basic  for  advertisers! 

All  business  is  local . . .  and  so  are  all 
newspapers! 


A  BOASTY  BIRD  is  an  advertiser  who  pur¬ 
posely  flies  in  the  face  of  experience  —  even 
though  he  knows  it’s  harder  that  way. 


He'd  rather  climb  stairs  on  his  hands  and 
knees  than  take  a  comfortable  ride  in  an 
elevator. 


And  he’d  rather  use  an  advertising  method 
that  might  succeed  in  place  of  a  method  that 
doesn't  fail. 


Fortunately  he’s  a  rare  creature. 


This  message  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advertising.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
and  presented  in  the  interest  of  better  understanding  of  newspapers’  role  in  selling  today,  by  the 
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in  New  York  State  in  its  population  group 

in  New  York  State  among  cities  of  all  sizes 

in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

in  its  population  group 

in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

among  cities  of  all  sizes 

Salt's  Management's  1953  Test  Market  Survey 


SYRACUSE— Key  Central  New  York 
Market  .  .  .  has  what  it  takes! 

Industrial  Diversity  •  Rich  Agricultural  Community 
Strategic  Location  •  Great  Transportation  Facilities 
High  Income  •  Top  Spending  •  Business  Activity 

COMPLETE  MARKET  COVERAGE 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST! 

Whether  you  are  planning  a  test  campaign  or  expansion  of 
your  present  sales  volume,  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  give  you 
complete  coverage  of  Central  New  York's  162,587  families. 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

ISA..V  . 213.733 


SUNDAY . 324,984 


AU  MKMESS 

HOCALi 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunddy)  (Sunday) 


Reporter's  Best  Friend 

To  THE  Editor:  For  a  number 
of  years  I  struggled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  direct  quotes  back  in  the 
days  when  there  were  competing 
reporters  on  every  job.  While  I 
was  editing  the  Southwe.st  wire  out 
of  the  Chicago  Associated  Press 
office,  my  Morse  operator,  Bill 
McKnight,  taught  me  the  Phillips 
code  and  that  proved  tremendous¬ 
ly  valuable  for  nearly  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  reporters  some¬ 
times  long  for  shorthand. 

Over  the  years  since  then  I  have 
lost  most  of  the  short  abbrevia¬ 
tions  of  the  Phillips  code  but  1 
still  automatically  use  a  few.  Just 
this  morning  1  noticed  myself 
writing  “kfe"  on  the  calendar  pad. 
This  means  conference  but  to  me 
it  also  means  committee  meeting 
or  just  any  kind  of  meeting  that  1 
have  with  any  kind  of  a  guy. 

In  relation  to  the  usefulness  of 
shorthand.  I  may  cite  the  fact  that 
I  have  examined  thousands  of  tran¬ 
scripts  of  speeches  and  found  most 
of  them  -SO  windy  that  paraphras¬ 
ing  or  boiling  down  was  justified 
even  in  direct  quotes.  In  fact, 
many  a  speaker  would  be  em¬ 
barrassed  if  what  he  said  really 
appeared  in  print  word  for  word. 
Memory  training  plus  a  system 
such  as  I  have  described  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  the  best  friend  of  the 
conscientious  reporter. 

Howard  R.  Smith. 

209  So.  LaSalle  Street. 

Chicago.  111. 

Missing  PR  Ad  Value 

To  THE  Editor:  ANP.Vs  sur¬ 
vey  on  the  effect  new  postal  regu¬ 
lations  allowing  bulk  mailings  are 
having  on  newspapers  reports 
findings  which  are  not  surprising. 
(E&P,  March  6,  page  16). 

It  is  unfortunate  though,  that 
these  adverti-sers  who  are  cancel¬ 
ing  their  contracts  to  go  into  bulk 
mailings  on  the  letter-carrier  route, 
are  not  cognizant  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  newspaper  advertising. 

The  many  opportunities  they 
have  to  get  publicity  through  the 
news  and  feature  columns  of  the 
papers  are  now  by-passed.  The 
■stake  all  businessmen  have  in 
helping  their  local  newspapers 
prosper  is  being  pulled  up.  The 
many  additional  services  per¬ 
formed  by  various  promotional 
and  merchandising  departments  of 
the  papers  are  obviously  being 
overlooked.  .And  the  company  of 
other  successful  business  estab¬ 
lishments  is  removed  in  resorting 
to  direct  mail  at  the  sacrifice  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

In  brief,  these  erstwhile  adver¬ 
tisers  are  unmindful  of  the  public 


relations  value  of  newspaper  ads. 

Arthur  H.  Miller. 

39  East  49th  Street, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Vicious  Campaign 

To  THE  Editor:  The  item  in 
“Syndicates”  (E&P,  March  6,  page 
54),  about  “certain  attacks  on 
Ham  Fisher  and  his  cartoon  strip, 
‘Joe  Palooka,’  ”  must  have  mysti¬ 
fied  many  of  your  readers,  it 
seems  to  me  that  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  warned  of  a  vicious 
campaign  being  conducted  against 
Ham  Fisher  to  the  effect  that, 
.somehow,  his  famed  comic  strip 
has  shown  evidences  of  bigotry 
against  various  racial  and  reli¬ 
gious  groups. 

Of  course,  this  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense:  but,  somehow,  .several  le¬ 
gitimate  publications  have  fallen 
victim  in  this  fantastic  campaign 
to  discredit  Fisher.  I’ve  known 
Ham  for  many  years;  I’ve  read  his 
strip  for  many  more  years;  and  if 
there’s  anything  bigoted  about  him 
or  his  strip  then  words  have  lost 
their  meaning.  Ham’s  record  as 
a  fighter  for  pro-American  causes, 
his  many  services  to  worthwhile 
movements,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  amplification. 

Victor  Lasky. 

333  West  57th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


aSliort 


Shooting  in  Congress  described 
by  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Star- 
Journal:  “Miss  Lebron,  her  gut 
emptied  of  its  eight  shells,  emerged 
from  the  gallery  under  her  own 
power.” 

■ 

Headline  of  same  shooting  in 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun:  “Seals 
of  2  Tar  Heels  Have  Bullet 
Holes.” 

■ 

Senate  story  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star:  “Ma¬ 
jority  Leader  Knowland  gave  a 
brief  biological  sketch  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren.” 

■ 

President  Eisenhower’s  press 
conference  described  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette:  “He 
gave  reporters  a  big  gin  and  fer¬ 
vent  thank  you  when  they  broke 
the  session  up  earlier  than  usual." 

■ 

Sketch  of  a  public  figure  in 
Parade  magazine:  “General  Twin¬ 
ing.  whose  ancestors  first  landed 
on  Cape  Cod  in  1635,  was  already 
an  officer  in  the  infantry  by  then." 


General  Advertising  Representatives:  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


Vol.  87,  No.  12.  March  l.T.  lO.TT.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  u 
luiblishfsl  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  Tlie  Editor  • 
Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1473  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  TXmes  Square.  New  York  M. 
X.  Y.  Reentered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Offlee  at  New  Y'ork.  N.  T. 
under  the  act  of  March  .3.  1879.  Annual  Subscription  50  in  United  StaW 
and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries.  $7.50. 
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You  may  recall  that  in  this  space  last  week  we 
dwelt  on  the  unfairness  to  motion  picture  the¬ 
atres  of  the  Federal  20  percent  admission  tax. 

Since  then,  as  of  course  you  know,  an  excise  ta.x 
revision  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
and  is  now  before  Congress.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  20  percent  admission  tax  shall  be  cut 
in  half. 

For  this,  of  course,  the  motion  picture  industry 
is  grateful.  It  is  grateful  also  to  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury  officials  who  told  the  House  Wliys  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  picture  business  was  one  of 
two  industries  which  the  Treasury  felt  deserved 
tax  relief  immediately. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  this  gratitude  of  ours, 
because  we  are  now  about  to  reveal  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  fact  and  we  don’t  want  to  be  accused  of 
'being  unappreciative. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  a  50  percent  reduction  in 
the  admission  tax  will  not  save  4,820  theatres 
now  staggering  in  the  red. 

Proof  of  this  has  been  established  by  extensive 
research  conducted  for  this  organization  by 
Sindlinger  &  Company,  whose  figures  on  the 
admission  tax  have  been  accepted  by  Govern¬ 
ment  tax  authorities.  This  research  has  e.stab- 
lished  that  these  4,820  theatres  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  since  last  summer  at  a  rate  of  loss  that  could 
not  possibly  be  corrected  by  cutting  the  admis¬ 
sion  tax  in  half. 


Why,  you  will  ask,  have  these  theatres  continued 
in  business? 

Because  (and  we  have  documentation  of  this) 
they  hoped  that  at  this  session  of  Congress  the 
admission  tax  would  be  removed  entirely.  For 
this  hope  they  had  two  excellent  reasons : 

(1)  Last  summer  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
by  overwhelming  vote,  passed  the  Mason  Bill 
exempting  motion  picture  theatres  from  the 
admission  tax. 

(2)  President  Eisenhower  promised  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  this  session  of  the  Congress  that  it 
take  action  to  give  relief  to  movie  theatres  from 
this  destructive  tax  even  though  he  vetoed  the 
Mason  Bill  as  being  inconsistent  at  that  time 
with  his  efforts  to  balance  the  budget. 

So  these  4,820  theatres  have  hung  grimly  on.  It 
is  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the  more  than 
6,000  theatres  that  have  closed  since  1946  that 
the  motion  picture  industry  is  continuing  its 
efforts  to  obtain  more  relief  than  the  current  bill 
provides.  That  is  why  we  are  asking  Congress 
to  exempt  entirely  the  first  50  cents  of  a  movie 
theatre  admission  from  the  tax  and  then  place 
a  10  percent  tax  on  the  amount  of  the  admission 
price  over  50  cents. 

John  Marshall  said,  “The  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy.”  Rarely  in  all  the  centuries-old 
history  of  taxation  has  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  it  has  been 
by  the  admission  tax. 


Questions,  anyone?  We'll  be  glad  to  ansiver  them. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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(MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 
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TH.  HARRISBURG  MARKET 

i 

LARGER  than  any  other  Pennsylvania  I 

Market,  except  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  I 

Hem's  <iw  mCKMP  « « * 

HARRISBURG  »  387,717  population 
IS  .  .  .  I 

LARGER  than  WILKES-BARRE  5,217  cuitomort  j 
LARGER  than  ALLENTOWN  6,266  cuttomart 

LARGER  than  SCRANTON  33,257  customars 

LARGER  than  LANCASTER  96,732  cuttomare 

LARGER  than  READING  123,998  customars 

LARGER  than  ERIE^>  146,127  customers 

All  Populations — ABC  City  and  Ratail  Tradinq  Zontt, 

Baiad  on  Salas  Manaqenitnt  I9S3. 


OUTSIDE  AMB  maAOIUftlA. 
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Bulletins! 

|y|EMO  to  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  director,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University:  How  about  a  seminar  for  local 
columnists  over  the  country?  They  are  an  interesting-intelligent- 
influential  lot  and  out  of  such  a  study  session  might  grow  a  Col¬ 
umnists’  Circle  for  exchange  of  ideas.  .  .  .  Mike  James,  who  got  to 
know  kings,  maharajahs  and  government  chiefs  as  a  Xew  Yon^ 
Times  correspondent  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  was  asked  by  a 
real  estate  agent  for  acceptable  character  references  before  signing 
a  lease  on  a  Manhattan  apartment.  He  proffered  the  King  of 
Cambodia,  Syngman  Rhee,  Pandit  Nehru,  Konrad  Adenauer, 
Trygve  Lie  and  met  a  flat  “No.”  Then  he  mentioned  the  Times 
columnist  and  star  reporter,  Meyer  Berger.  “Certainly,”  replied  the 
realtor.  .  .  .  And  Times  fashion  editor  Virginia  Pope  was  delighted 
to  receive  as  a  gift  from  Hartnell,  the  British  designer  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  II,  a  piece  of  embroidery  used  in  Her  Majesty’s  corona¬ 
tion  gown. 


— Sometimes  there  is  a  fly  in  newspaper  ointment,  too.  Ed  O'Con¬ 
nor,  who  worked  with  me  on  the  New  York  Sun  (until  Sunset)  and 
who  is  now  with  Doug  Johnson  Associates,  Syracuse  public  relations 
Arm,  writes:  “Your  column  came  into  the  conversation  when  1  met  Jim 
Bennett,  who  recently  left  the  Miami  Daily  News  copydesk.  Jim 
agreed  with  your  comments  on  the  visual  beauty  of  the  setting  around 
the  News  Tower,  but  said  the  pretty  picture  was  marred  last  Sununer 
by  odor  from  dredging  of  a  nearby  canal.  Jim  wrote,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction,  this  head: 

Canal  Smell 

No  Chanel. 

— “Sports  Scribes  Now  Dudes,”  runs  a  head  to  Herb  Grafts’ 
sports  column  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  which  he  reports  a 
communique  from  Charles  Bartlett,  Chicago  Tribune,  secretary  of 
the  Golf  Writers  .Association,  advising  that  the  links  scribes  are 
to  have  uniform  jackets  with  the  outfit’s  emblem  on  a  lung  pocket 
and  an  old  school  tie  bearing  a  “golf  tee  motif.”  “The  scriveners 
of  the  sport  are  due  for  a  change  from  the  days  when  their  coat 
of  arms  consisted  of  two  tilted  highball  glasses  and  a  worn  type¬ 
writer  ribbon  couchant,  and  when  their  old  school  ties  were 
marked  with  the  remnants  of  free  lunch,”  observed  Mr.  Grafts. 
He  remarked  that  the  craft  is  becoming  dignified  since  Lincoln 
Werden,  New  Yor}{  Times,  became  president.  .  .  .  Oops,  our  slip 
is  showing.  Seems  Leonard  Davis,  PR  director  of  the  American 
Hearing  .Aid  Association  is  not  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  ( R.  1.)  Journal,  but  once  worked  for  the  radio-news  depart¬ 
ment  of  WPIB,  the  Journal-Bulletin  station. 


— Watson  B.  Berry,  84,  who  writes  a  Sunday  column  for  tkt 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  from  Manhattan,  told  me  he  recently  visitet 
Melville  Upton,  91,  who  was  on  the  New  York  Sun  many  years  nndn 
Chester  S.  Lord,  and  who  is  now  blind  and  suffering  from  a  brokn 
hip  in  a  nursing  home  at  306  West  102nd  Street,  where  he  wooM 
appreciate  mail  and  visits.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Berry  joined  the  Nt« 
York  Tribune  in  1891,  served  with  David  Bailie,  father  of  Hn{b 
Baillie,  U.P.  president. 

— Met  an  old  friend,  Norma  Davis,  veteran  of  the  Florida  boom 
days  on  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  and  of  the  Miami  Beach 
promotions  of  Steve  Hannagan  and  we  reminisced  about  our  days 
on  the  Gold  Coast  and  of  mutual  friends,  including  Mrs.  Maudt 
Kimball  Massengale,  society  editor,  Miami  Beach  Sun.  .  .  .  When 
one  soc.  ed..  Glad  Morath,  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph, 
became  exasperated  by  socialities  declining  to  have  their  travels 
heralded,  fearing  burglaries,  she  half-filled  her  “Personalines”  daily 
column  with  blank  spaces  and  a  notation  at  the  bottom  “(Mavbe 
this  w’ould  be  a  good  time  for  the  Society  Editor  to  take  a  trip.)” 
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BUFFALO^ 


TIANSNirmNCi 
Towa  1/ 


owned  by  Buffalo  Evening  News 


WFMYTVJ 

;  j  •!  I 

Vgreensboro. 


owned  by  GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 


rWOAF-TV 


J  KANSAS  CITY 


ownedby  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 


WHAHV: 


owned  by 


WTMJ-TV 


UU(f 

MICHIGAN 


rMILWAUKEE> 


owned  by  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc.  I 

®  ^  ’  I  WBEN-TV  Buffalo 


These  successful  stations  recognize  the 
important  differences  among  media,  and 
retain  Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons  as  their 
exclusive  television  representative  to  serve  their 
TV  properties.  (This  wisdom  is  shared  by  the 
non-newspaper  owners  of  WAANI  and  WMTW 
who  also  know  the  merits  of  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television.) 


New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 

television  — the  only  medium  vve  serve 


1VFMY-TV  Greensboro 
IVDA F-TV  Kansas  City 
WHAS-TV  Louisville 
IVTMJ-TF  Milwaukee 
ff  \ITfV  Mt.  Washington 
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If  your  newspaper  is  among  the  growing  hundreds 
that  preserve  their  back  numbers  on  microfilm,  you  have 
taken  a  step  that  shows  good  judgment. 


And  you’re  ready  for  step  two! 


That’s  the  step  you  take  when  you  equip  your  morgue 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 

N.Y.  News  Sparks  Crusade 
Against  Lax  Public  Schools 

Iron  Curtain  of  Secrecy  About  are  scar^  of  the  princi-  ^ 

Teen-Age  Terror  Is  Pierced  t  Ed  (Btf  W#’ 

.  of  Education,  while  the  kids  are 

By  Ray  Erwin  scared  of  nobody.  k  , 


The  New  York  News,  in  a  series  growing  traffic  in  narcotics  and  Kesults 

of  14  penetrating  and  sensational  vice.  Here  are  10  tangible  results  of 

article.s,  charged — and  proved —  "The  taxpayers  this  year  foot  a  Ihe  disclosures  already  in  evidence: 

that  “Teen-Age  Terror  Stalks  City  record  school  bill  of  $250,000,000.  1.  City  Councilman  Philip  J. 

Schools,  Cows  Teachers,  Trains  But  proper  instruction  has  become  Shupler,  himself  a  former  teacher 
Kids  for  Crime,”  to  borrow  the  impossible  and  school  attendance  in  the  New  York  City  schools, 
headline  over  the  first  story.  an  ordeal  for  the  vast  majority  of  commended  the  News,  said  it  al- 

The  newspaper  had  to  pierce  an  serious-minded  students  and  theii  ready  had  made  enough  investi- 
Iron  Curtain-like  shroud  of  se-  teachers  who  live  in  constant  dread  gtitibn  and  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
crecy  imposed  by  the  Board  of 

to  up  the  ^11 

What  to  be  a 

10-day  series  grew  into  a  20-part 
series. 

Because  of  the  great  amount  of 
material  pthered  and  the  tre- 
mendous  interest  on  the  part  of 
parents,  teachers,  students  and  twyiw  t  ^ 
general  public,  the  News  plans  to 
carry  a  school  page  hereafter  once 

a  week  during  the  remainder  of  V  f|<  SHHl 

the  school  season,  devoted  to  the  | 

problems  uncovered  and  their  so-  y 

The  tenor  and  tone  and  theme  /  | '  4| 

of  the  series  were  forth  in  this  "n  ^ >il^ 

lead  to  the  first  story,  which  ap-  ’"‘^^3 
peared  Feb.  28: 

“A  teen-age  reign  of  terror  has  Stark  portrayal  by  professional  models, 

transformed  New  York  City’s  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  into  a  vast  in-  future  public  enemies  whose  Council  to  require  every  school  to 

cubator  of  crime  in  which  way-  ’^ree  ‘Rs’  are  rowdyism,  riot  and  have  a  qualified  dean  of  discipline 

ward  and  delinquent  youngsters  revolt.  and  also  require  the  Board  of  Edu- 

receive  years  of  ‘protection’  while  "Because  principals  and  other  cation  to  set  up  at  least  one  schtwl 
developing  into  toughened  and  ex-  higfh  supervisory  personnel  sup-  each  borough  where  juvenile 
perienced  criminals.  press  reports  of  incidents  to  avoid  delinquents  can  be  segregated  and 

“Student  mobsters,  small  in  ‘‘t^ins  on  their  professional  records,  rehabilitated, 

numbers  proportionately  but  'he  youthful  hoodlums  are  em-  -  State  Senator  Seymour  Hal 
achievina  and  wielding  power  boldened  to  new  and  more  serious  Pern  of  Queens,  citing  the  New< 
through  shder  viciousness,  have  violations  of  law.  Desperately  expose  of  gangsterism,  appealec 
virtually  taken  control  in'  many  harassed  teachers  say  the  situation  ^9*^  quick  legislative  action  on  hi; 
schools,  their  instructors  having  "o'  only  l^ceps  thousands  of  young-  b'H  the  General  Assembly  ir 


Wm.  L.  McLean  Dies; 
Phila.  Bulletin  Officer 

Philadelphia  his  principal  activities  at  the  Bul- 


WiLLiAM  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Bulletin  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin, 
died  March  10.  He  was  58  years 
old. 

He  died  a  few  minutes  after 
6  p.m.  at  Lankenau  Hospital. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  Mr.  McLean 
had  been  stricken  with  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

His  death  cast  a  deep  note  of 
sadness  among  Bulletin  executives 
and  members  of  the  staff  who 
were  in  the  midst  of  preparations 
for  the  final  sessions  of  the  annual 
Bulletin  Forum  when  the  news 
was  received. 

Mr.  McLean’s  death  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  audience  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  the  close  of 
the  program  by  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  general  manager  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  Mr.  McLean  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  Bulletin  forums  since 
their  inception. 

Mr.  Slocum  asked  the  audience 
to  stand  in  a  silent  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

A  big,  quiet,  even-tempered 
man,  Mr.  McLean  had  spent  his 
entire  newspaper  career  with  the 
Bulletin.  As  a  young  man,  he  and 
his  brother,  Robert  McLean,  now 
president  of  the  Bulletin  and  of 
the  Associated  Press,  served  vigor¬ 
ous  apprenticeships  under  their 
father,  the  late  William  L.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  in  preparation  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  they  were  to  assume. 

The  elder  McLean  and  his  sons 
built  a  small,  struggling  newspa¬ 
per,  with  a  meager  circulation,  in¬ 
to  one  of  the  largest  journalistic 
enterprises  in  the  country. 

William  McLean  worked  many 
months  in  nearly  every  department 
of  the  newspaper.  When  he  be¬ 
came  an  officer  of  the  company. 
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letin  were  business  and  finance, 
the  buying  of  newsprint,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  welfare  plans  for  employes 
and  circulation  matters. 

He  had  a  great,  fatherly  affec¬ 
tion  for  newspaperboys,  believing 
that  selling  newspapers  was  good 
for  building  their  characters,  but 
he  could  be  strict  if  they  did  not 
study  their  lessons  in  school. 

“That  boy  should  be  studying 
his  lesson."  he  would  say  on  oc¬ 
casion.  or  “the  boys  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  circulation  figures.” 

-Mr.  McLean  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  Oct.  23,  1895.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1917.  He  wa.s  an  outstand¬ 
ing  football  tackle  and  veteran 
sports  writers  recall  that  he  was 
especially  outstanding  in  the  Yale 
game  in  1916.  In  later  life  he  was 
an  expert  fisherman  and  hunter. 

Mr.  McLean,  a  gracious  and 
charming  host,  had  little  taste  for 
an  active  social  life,  and  elaborate 
entertaining  did  not  interest  him. 
He  preferred  the  company  of  a 
small  group  of  close  friends. 

But  his  friends  included  some 
famous  men  who  shared  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  .salmon  fishing  on  the 
Moisie  River  of  Quebec,  or  duck 
hunting  at  the  Santee  Club  in 
South  Carolina. 

One  of  them  was  General  Eis¬ 
enhower.  long  before  he  became 
President. 

General  Eisenhower,  a  great 
fisherman,  was  once  Mr.  McLean’s 
guest  for  ten  days  at  a  salmon¬ 
fishing  lodge  in  Quebec.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  the  two  vied  at 
making  simulated  casts  on  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  rug  of  a  friend’s  apart¬ 
ment  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  McLean  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  in  August. 
1917.  and  served  with  the  .^kEF 
in  France. 

He  joined  the  Bulletin  in  1919 
and  in  1922  he  became  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  company. 
Following  the  death  of  his  father 
on  July  30,  1931,  he  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  treasurer. 

He  was  well-known  throughout 
Pennsylvania  for  his  many  years 
of  activities  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  that 
group  and  president  in  1947. 

During  his  administration  at 
PNP.A.  he  led  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  outlaw  the  star  chamber 
proceeding  which  barred  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  information  about  legis¬ 
lation  under  consideration  by 
elected  boards  or  commissions.  It 
is  known  today  as  the  “open  meet¬ 
ing  law." 

During  World  War  11,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  realized  that  newsprint  was 
a  great  weapon  for  democracy.  He 
championed  the  “little  fellows” 
.among  the  newspapers  crying  for 


William  L.  McLean 

newsprint  that  was  scarce. 

The  Bulletin  sometimes  had 
more  newsprint  than  it  needed. 
Mr.  McLean  insisted  that  it  go  to 
the  smaller  dailies  and  county 
weeklies,  even  though  big  city 
dailies  were  offering  premium 
prices. 

In  addition  to  his  Bulletin  du¬ 
ties.  Mr,  McLean  was  treasurer  of 
WCAU,  Inc.,  and  a  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Horticultural  Society  and  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  and 
Merion  Cricket  Club. 

Mr.  McLean,  on  Nov.  24,  1926, 
married  Eleanor  Ray  Bushnell, 
who  survives  him.  He  also  leaves 
a  son,  William  L.  McLean,  3rd; 
a  daughter,  Ray,  and  his  brother, 
Robert. 

■ 

Chicago  News  Bureau 
'Folding'  Is  Denied 

Chicago 

There  is  no  basis  for  rumors 
that  City  News  Bureau  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  CO  -  operative  newsgathering 
organization,  is  going  to  “fold,” 
Everett  Norlander,  Chicago  Daily 
News  managing  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  CNB,  told  E&P  this  week. 

“The  City  News  Bureau  is  too 
important  for  Chicago  papers  to 
do  without,”  said  Mr.  Norlander, 
who  explained  that  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  reduce  operating  costs 
in  an  effort  to  lower  present  a.s- 
sessmenLs. 

■ 

Chicago  Rate  Boost 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
raising  its  general  advertising  con¬ 
tract  black  and  white  rates  from 
$1.05  to  $1.10  a  line,  effective 
.March  8.  To  holders  of  contracts 
for  500  lines  or  more  within  one 
year,  the  new  rates  do  not  apply 
until  May  1.  The  open  general 
rate  for  less  than  500  lines  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  $1.20. 


Steele  Resigns 
As  Bulletin's 
Ad  Director 


Phil.adelphu 
George  G.  Steele  has  resigned 
as  advertising  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.  He  announced 
plans  to  remain 
active  in  the  ^ 

advertising  busi- 
ness. 

Richard  W. 

Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the 
Bulletin,  said  no 
one  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  Mr. 

Steele’s  position; 
the  several  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  depart-  Steele 
ment  will  operate  as  individual 
units.  Charles  W.  Detwiler  is  in 
charge  of  retail;  Harry  D.  Keller, 
national;  and  William  F.  Can, 


classified. 

The  division  chiefs  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Slocum 
and  Business  Manager  Harry  L 
Hawkins. 

Mr.  Steele  began  his  career  in 
advertising  on  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers  in  1920  after  service  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  He  became  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Ledger 
and  then  business  manager  of  the 
Inquirer.  He  joined  the  Bulletin 
in  1938  and  became  ad  director  in 
1947. 


Mr.  Steele  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  and  a  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA. 


Capacity  Crowds 
At  Bulletin  Forum 

Philadelphu 

Perfect  weather  and  some  of 
the  nation’s  top  speakers  attracted 
capacity  audiences  March  9-10  to 
the  eighth  annual  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  Forum. 

People  lined  up  to  get  seats  at 
some  of  the  sessions  at  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Music  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  before  curtain  time. 

Months  in  preparation,  the  pro¬ 
gram  included  talks  by  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Nixon  and  General 
.Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Supreme 
.Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

Bulletin  executives  participated 
in  the  sessions.  It  was  opened  by 
Robert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Bulletin  and  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

He  was  introduced  by  Mn. 
Robert  McLean,  chairman  of  the 
forum  program  committee.  Ruth 
Geri  Hagy  is  the  forum  director. 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  man¬ 
ager,  introduced  several  of  the 
speakers. 

In  addition  to  its  spot  covera^ 
of  the  proceedings,  the  Bulletin 
will  publish  a  supplement  Sunday 
including  a  full  text  of  the  speech¬ 
es.  It  will  carry  advertising. 
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‘Minute  Women’  Series 
Wins  Broun  Award 


Ralph  S.  O’Leary,  a  reporter 
for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  is 
the  winner  of  the  1953  Heywood 
Broun  Award  for 
the  year’s  best 
journalistic  work 
in  the  Broun 
spirit. 

The  award, 

$500  in  cash  and 
a  citation,  is  given 
annually  by  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in 
memory  of  its 
first  president, 

Heywood  Broun. 

The  winning  entry  was  a  series 
of  articles  disclosing  the  activities 
of  the  Houston  chapter  of  the 
Minute  Women  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

The  56  entries  submitted  in  the 


O’Leary 


dom  to  discuss  “controversial”  is¬ 
sues  was  re-established. 

Five  entries  were  selected  by 
the  judges  for  honorable  mention. 
They  were: 

Chicago  Daily  News  —  Slum 
series  written  by  a  staff  of  eight 
reporters  and  illustrated  by  three 
photographers  under  the  direction 
of  Roy  Fisher.  The  judges  were 
impressed  by  the  unusually  effec¬ 
tive  techniques  used,  and  by  the 
experiments  which  demonstrated 
how  slum  conditions  could  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

New  York  Post  —  Stories  by 
Michael  Levitas,  Oliver  Pilat,  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Shannon,  Robert  Williams, 
Irving  Lieberman,  Arthur  Schiff, 
Henry  Beckett  and  Marcy  Elias 
on  the  investigations  of  Senator 
McCarthy  at  Fort  Monmouth, 


competition  were  judged  by  a  panel  blacklisting  in  radio  and  television. 


composed  of  Eric  Sevareid  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  A. 
H.  Raskin,  labor  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Leo  Lerner, 
editor  of  a  group  of  Chicago  com¬ 
munity  newspapers. 

The  judges  narrowed  the  entries 
to  O’Leary’s  and  that  of  Ben  H. 
Bagdikian  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  -  Bulletin.  Mr.  Bagdikian 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  about 
Facts  Forum. 

Mr.  O’Leary  was  assigned  to 


the  deportations  of  aliens  and  the 
problems  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  New 
York. 

William  F.  Gaines,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  —  Prison  systems 
in  the  Carolinas  and  urging  the 
abolition  of  chain  gangs. 

E)oug  Collins,  Caigary  (Alberta) 
Herald  —  Exposure  as  a  hoax  of 
the  story  of  George  DuPre,  the 
subject  of  Quentin  Reynolds’  book, 
‘The  Man  Who  Wouldn’t  Talk.” 

Frederick  E.  Woltman,  New 
York  World  -  Telegram  &  Sun  — 


investigate  the  Minute  Women  of 
Houston  when  it  was  learned  that  Stories  on  police  brutality, 
the  organization  was  exercising  ■ 

considerable  influence  on  the  ac-  B©ating  'P©rSOnal/ 
tivities  of  schools,  churches  and  n  i 

other  civic  institutions.  He  spent  n©pon©r  UOnl©SS©S 


several  weeks  on  the  job  and  wrote 
11  articles. 

He  found  that  investigating  the 
Minute  Women  was  no  easy  task. 
During  the  three  years  the  organi¬ 
zation  had  been  active  in  Houston 
it  had  never  been  mentioned  in 
his  own  paper,  and  had  appeared 
in  only  three  stories  in  other 
Houston  papers,  none  of  which 
told  anything  about  the  group.  In 
interviewing  several  women  who 
had  become  disenchanted  with  the 
Minute  Women,  Mr.  O’Leary  said 
he  was  not  allowed  to  take  notes, 
nor  was  he  allowed  to  use  the 
names  of  the  women,  who  were 
fearful  of  the  consequences  if  he 
revealed  the  sources  of  his  infor¬ 
mation.  Their  reports  were  con¬ 
firmed,  however,  by  an  interview 
he  later  had  with  two  officers  of 
the  national  organization.  Again 
he  was  forbidden  to  take  notes  or 
to  bring  a  witness.  The  Minute 
Women  officers  recorded  the  inter¬ 
view  but  have  never  permitted  the 


RARE  PRIVILEGE  of  not  only  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Lotos 
Club  (exclusively  male  organization)  but  of  receiving  an  honor  from  it 
was  accorded  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Pictured  with  her  are  Harry  A.  Bruno, 
Lotos  president;  Admiral  John  H.  Towers,  oldest  living  Navy  pilot; 
_ and  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  United  Press. _ 


Akron,  Ohio 

Don  Earlenbaugh,  a  Beacon 
Journal  reporter  covering  suburb¬ 
an  Barberton,  who  last  week  was 
dragged  from  his  automobile  and 
beaten,  has  admitted  the  original 
story  he  told  police  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  factual. 

Mr.  Earlenbaugh  told  police 
after  the  beating  that  his  assailants 
slugged  him,  telling  him  “you  are 
writing  too  much  about  Barberton 
gambling.”  In  the  past,  Barber¬ 
ton  has  been  a  center  of  gambling 
in  the  Akron  area. 

The  reporter  admitted.  Acting 
Chief  of  Police  Martin  Seryak  of 
Barberton  said,  that  his  injuries 
came  about  as  a  result  of  a  “per¬ 
sonal  matter.”  He  told  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
that,  due  to  the  beating  on  the 
head  he  was  not  sure  just  what  he 
had  said  when  questioned  after 
the  episode. 

He  has  since  resigned  from  the 
Beacon  Journal  staff. 


PR  Newswire 
Offers  Press 
News  Releases 

PR  Newswire,  a  private-wire 
network  operated  by  a  public  re¬ 
lations  service  organization  for 
distributing  news  releases  to  the 
press,  started  operation  this  week. 

The  100 -mile  wire  system, 
leased  from  Western  Union  and 
operated  by  PR  News  Association. 
Inc.,  299  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  a  membership  organization 
of  recognized  news  sources,  will 
serve  10  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers  and  news  serv¬ 
ices  Monday  to  Friday  from  9 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  according  to  Her¬ 
bert  Muschel,  general  manager. 

Members  are  charged  $15  a 
year  and  pay  15  cents  a  line  on 
stories  transmitted  on  the  wire. 

Each  news-outlet  is  equipped 
with  a  teleprinter  for  the  reception 
of  news  releases  by  wire.  The 
master  sending  teleprinter  is  in 
the  PR  News  Association  office. 

“Those  organizations  sending 
news  stories  to  the  press  will  be 
aided  greatly  in  getting  such  in¬ 
formation  to  editors  swiftly  and 
accurately  by  wire,”  said  Mr. 
Muschel.  “It  will  also  give  editors 
important  releases  well  in  advance 
of  their  deadlines,  permitting  them 
more  time  to  consider  such  news.” 


recording  to  become  public.  _ 

The  Post  printed  pages  of  let-  Mof©  N©WSpnnt 
|ers  congratulating  it  for  unveil¬ 
ing  the  organization  and  its  effect 
on  free  thought  in  the  city.  The 
Minute  Women’s  candidate  in  a 
school  board  election  was  defeated 
and  a  general  atmosphere  of  free- 


London 

Government  approval  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  an  additional  100,000 
tons  of  newsprint  a  year  has  been 
requested  by  British  newspaper 
publishers. 


PR  for  Rayon 

American  Rayon  Institute  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
John  D.  Hallaren  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  A  textile  specialist, 
he  was  previously  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  and  since  1936  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  Verney  Fabrics,  Bur¬ 
lington  Mills  Corporation,  Amer¬ 
ican  Bemberg,  and  North  .Ameri¬ 
can  Rayon  Corporation. 


Reporter  Digs 
Into  Job  Data; 
Story  Praised 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Today's  unemployment  —  how 
does  it  compare  with  that  of  other 
postwar  years? 

To  find  the  answers,  Paul  Mar¬ 
tin,  chief  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  Gannett  News  Service, 
went  to  the  Census  Bureau  and 
found  material  for  a  story  since 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  figures: 

Unemployed  last  year  —  1,523,- 
000,  or  2.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
labor  force,  including  the  armed 
services.  Unemployed  in  1946  — 
2,270,000,  or  3.9  per  cent.  Un¬ 
employed  in  1949  —  3,395,000,  or 
5.5  per  cent. 

“The  basis  for  the  current  po¬ 
litical  furor  over  unemployment,” 
wrote  Mr.  Martin,  “is  a  figure  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  showing  that  in  January  the 
number  of  jobless  reached  a  total 
of  2,359,000  persons,  or  3.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  labor  force. 

“This  compares  with  1,892,000, 
or  3  per  cent,  when  Eisenhower 
took  office  in  January,  1953,  It 
amounts  to  a  rise  of  a  little  less 
than  1  per  cent  in  the  12-month 
interval. 

“But  the  number  of  persons  out 
of  work,  percentagewise,  in  previ¬ 
ous  Januarys  under  the  Truman 
administration  was  3.3  per  cent  in 
1952,  4.1  per  cent  in  1951,  7.3 
per  cent  in  1950,  4.4  per  cent  in 
1949,  3.5  per  cent  in  1948,  4.2  per 
cent  in  1947.  and  4.3  per  cent  in 
1946.” 

Rep.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  (R.. 
N.  Y.)  said: 

"With  so  much  loose  talk  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds,  it  is  refreshing  to 
be  presented  with  authoritative 
figures  on  the  present  employment 
situation.” 
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The  Case  of  THE  COURTS  v.  PICTURES 


For  The  Bar: 


Courtroom  publicity  was  the  topic  at  a  session  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society  on  March  6  in  Atlanta,  C'»a.  Herewith  are  the 
( Digest  of  o  stQtcoicfit  tjtiide  by  two  mam  views  expressed  on  an  issue  that  is  foremost  m  journal” 
Judge  Philhrick  McCoy  of  the  Sii-  ism  today: 
perior  Court  of  California.) 


For  The  Press; 


Cooperation  Stymied  on  Cameras 

THE  EFFORT  at  cooperation  behseeo  the  Bar  and  the  Press 
in  1937  to  which  Judge  McCoy  referred  in  his  Atlanta  talk 
bogged  down  on  the  question  of  admittiiig  cameras  to  court 
rooms. 

The  Bar  Association's  amendments  to  Canon  35  went  beyond 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  the  ASNE  representatives 
reported. 

The  ANPA  group  headed  by  Paul  Bellamy  advised  that  tbe 
press  advanced  the  view  that  the  only  limitation  upon  the  use 
of  cameras  in  court  rooms  should  be  the  discretion  of  tbe  trial 
judge.  The  Bar  held  out  for  more  drastic  regulation,  namely, 
that  the  consent  of  judge  and  counsel  must  be  obtained. 


(Digest  of  a  statement  made 
by  N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  News.) 

The  conceptor  of  Canon  35, 
a  sincerely  honorable  and  accept¬ 
ed  agency,  now  sees  this  rule 
adopted  by  many  state  court  sys¬ 
tems.  The  benefit  of  the  rule  id 
not  extend  to  the  federal  court 
system,  which  during  its  lifetime 
already  has  prohibited  photog¬ 
raphy,  broadcast,  or  telecast,  with¬ 
out  serious  challenge. 

In  one  sense,  the  upright  lover 
of  the  orderly  procedure  might 
have  hoped  that  this  important 
prohibitive  enactment  might  have 
been  produced  as  statutes  by  state 
legislatures,  for  in  the  process  of 


conceiving,  grinding,  and  testing 
new  law,  our  legislatures  submit 

•The  laking  ot  photograph,  ih  1' '“TeSt-Jol 


The  problem  of  the  improper  ...v  v,,  ...  c  ,  subiective  odivkI 

use  of  all  kinds  of  cameras  in  the  the  courtroom  during  the  progress  .  -.n  i  ^ 


Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  shockingly  disgrace¬ 
ful  events  of  some  30  years  ago 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
Canon  35  —  the  Hall-Mills  case, 
the  Gray-Snyder  case,  and  the 
“Peaches”  Browning  case.  Some 
years  later  the.se  were  followed  by 
the  Hauptmann  case.  In  1935  the 
late  Newton  D.  Baker  stated  that 
“no  trial  in  this  country  has  so 
degraded  the  administration  of 
justice  as  the  Hauptmann  trial 
which  brought  both  radio  and  the 
movies  into  competition  with  the 
Press  and  its  photographers.” 

1  think  that  it  can  fairly  be  said 
that  the  Press  was  equally  shocked 
with  the  manner  in  which  the 

Hauptmann  trial  had  been  re-  v..  ...w  v.......wv....  ,  ...  , 

ported  in  its  columns  and  was  courtroom  continues  to  plague  us.  of  judicial  proceedings  or  radio  ^ 

equally  responsive  to  public  opin-  why?  broadcasting  of  judicial  proceed- 

ion.  No  better  evidence  of  this  jf  arg  honest  about  it  we  ings  from  the  courtroom  shall  not 

fact  can  be  cited  than  the  report  ^jji  admit  that  one  of  the  reasons  be  permitted  by  the  court.”  .  '  _  ^  ' 

of  the  Sp^ial  Committee  of  ^e  (j,js  condition  is  clear;  some  Let  me  submit  a  second  proposi-  '  ?  ^ d  , 

American  ^r  Association  on  Co-  judges  and  some  lawyers  who  care  tion.  The  Canon  states  unequivo-  Aecrw-:.,t:r,n  h/rr,/,,. 

operation  Between  Press  Radio  more  for  publicity  than  for  the  in-  cally  that  “proceedings  in  court  ,  nmWi  /.f 

and  Bar,  as  to  publicity  of  judicial  tegrity  of  the  courts  and  of  their  should  be  conducted  with  fitting  .  Z  .u:.  Ix 

proceedings.  That  rejwrt  (Amer-  profession  are  more  than  willing  dignity  and  decorum.”  Anything  nf  variAoHAH  Ahaw 

Association  Reports  for  to  cater  to  some  newspapers  whose  which  distracts  the  witnesses  in  smg-A  hac  in  iit 

1937).  states  the  considered  views,  editors  care  more  for  increased  the  giving  of  testimony  as  well  as  u.’j.  in^friiTnAnit  nf  Aontmi 

not  only  of  the  distinguished  mem-  street  sales  than  for  the  integrity  anything  which  distracts  the  law-  ,  ^  ,  nr/v'AH..rA  u/hlAh  mm* 

hers  of  the  Bar  who  served  on  pj  publications.  Of  course  yer  in  presenting  it  and  the  judge  ,  ,  mr.nf.nniv 

the  Committee,  but  also  of  those  some  other  judges  and  lawyers  are  or  jury  in  listening  to  it  neces-  .  nf...rtc 
equally  d^istinguished  representa-  unaware  of  the  Canon  and  its  im-  sarily  detracts  from  that  dignity  '  '  ,  , 

K  the  American  Newspaj^r  plications.  I  am  more  concerned  and,  in  turn,  degrades  the  court.  Explicit 

Publishers  Association  and  the  however  with  the  stated  position  To  put  it  otherwise,  I  submit  that  But  I  do  say  that  this  particular 

.  9^  Newspaper  qJ  {he  Press  with  regard  to  the  the  idea  that  pictures  can  be  taken  piece  of  dogma  would  be  more 

Mitore  who  participated  in  the  tailing  of  pictures  in  the  court-  during  sessions  of  the  court  with-  effective  and  better  understood  if 

room  during  the  progress  of  a  out  destroying  the  decorum  of  the  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  re- 

The  Report  was  considered  by  trial.  court  or  otherwi.se  obstructing  the  fining  process.  To  begin  with,  it 

The  Press  has  said:  “The  pub-  legitimate  ends  of  justice  is  a  labels  itself  a  rule  for  court  de- 
lie  has  by  constitutional  guaran-  myth.  corum  and  dignity,  but  it  mentions 

tee  the  right  to  the  most  complete  I  am  not  greatly  concerned  with  only  two  of  an  obvious  dozen 

information  as  to  what  is  afoot  in  the  suggestion  that  the  taking  of  sources  of  danger  to  this  decorum 

its  courts.  A  picture  may  be  as  pictures  of  the  participants  con-  and  dignity,  so  that  its  complete- 

informing  as  columns  of  type,  stitutes  an  invasion  of  the  right  ness  of  purpose  might  be  debated 

In  1937  Press  and  Bar  were  Provided  the  picture  is  made  with-  of  privacy.  Those  who  must  par-  The  Canon  seems  not  sufficient- 

“unanimous  in  believing  that  the  out  disturbing  the  decorum  of  the  ticipate  in  a  trial  as  defendants  or  ly  explicit  geographically  about 
highest  interests  of  society  require  court,  or  otherwise  obstructing  the  as  witnesses  are  before  the  court  where  photographs  may  not  be 
a  system  of  judicial  administra-  ends  of  justice,  the  publisher  has  either  because  of  their  own  acts  taken.  Within  the  month,  a  state 
tion  which,  without  fear  or  favor,  the  right  under  the  existing  law  or  because  of  some  essential  judge  in  Cleveland,  who  enforces 
will  protect  the  rights  both  of  both  to  make  the  picture  and  to  knowledge  they  may  have  of  the  the  rule  in  his  court  room,  inter- 
society  and  of  persons  accused  of  print  it.”  acts  of  others.  .  .  .  To  a  limited  posed  no  objection  when  given  the 

breaching  its  peace.”  They  were  Herein  lies  the  core  of  the  prob-  extent,  all  persons  concerned  in  chance,  to  our  photographers  op- 

likewise  unanimous  “in  believing  lem.  The  Canon  states  that  “The  the  proceeding  have  foregone  the  erating  in  an  adjoining  vacant 
that  all  extraneous  influences  which  taking  of  photographs  in  the  court-  right  of  privacy.  But  this  is  not  to  court  room  on  a  witness  who  had 
tend,  or  may  tend  to  create  fa-  room,  during  the  se.ssions  of  the  deny  that  all  participants  in  the  collapsed  on  the  stand  in  His 
vor,  prejudice  or  passion  should  court  or  recesses  between  sessions  proceeding  are  entitled  to  protec-  Honor’s  court  and  had  been  taken 
be  eliminated.”  .  .  .  distract  the  witness  in  giving  tion  against  the  unwarranted  im-  next  door  for  resuscitation. 

This  is  but  another  way  of  say-  his  testimony,  degrade  the  court,  pact  of  the  camera  within  the  .Almost  the  same  week,  an  ex- 

ing  that  when  the  courtroom  is  and  create  misconceptions  with  re-  courtroom:  the  judge  and  jury,  a  c  1 1  y  comparable  Pennsylvania 

invaded  by  an  army  of  reporters  spect  thereto  in  the  mind  of  the  in  order  that  they  may  give  their  judge  less  than  200  miles  from  us 

with  cameras,  sound  recording  de-  public  and  should  not  be  permit-  undivided  attention;  the  lawyers,  forbade  photography  of  a  trial  de¬ 
vices  and  television  equipment  no  ted.”  in  order  that  they  may  faithfully  fendant  in  the  lobby  of  the  coun¬ 

judge,  with  all  the  power  of  the  I  submit  at  the  outset  that  for  discharge  their  professional  obli-  ty  jail  on  another  floor  of  the 
law  at  his  command,  can  maintain  many  years  the  banning  of  photog-  gations,  and  the  witnesses,  in  order  court  house.  In  New  York,  news- 
the  order  and  decorum  which  are  raphy  in  the  courtroom  during  the  that  they  may  conscientiously  dis-  paper  photographers  are  restricted 
essential  to  the  intelligent  dis-  progress  of  a  trial  has  had  the  ex-  charge  their  duty  without  distrac-  to  photos  on  the  court  house  steps, 
charge  of  the  court’s  proper  func-  press  sanction  of  the  Supreme  tion.  All  these  things  are  vitally  no  further. 

tions.  Under  such  circumstances  Court  of  the  United  States.  Rule  necessary  if  the  defendant  is  to  In  most  midwestern  and  westeni 
he  might  as  well  try  to  hold  court  53  of  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro-  have  the  fair  public  trial  to  which  states  and  in  some  federal  dis- 

in  a  circus  tent  with  the  circus  cedure  adopted  by  the  Supreme  he  is  entitled.  trict  court  houses,  news  photog- 

going  full  blast.  Court  states:  (Continued  on  page  84)  (Continued  on  page  84) 


the  members  of  the  American  Bar 
.Association  at  their  meeting  in 
1937.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
Canon  35  was  first  adopted  with¬ 
out  dissent. 

No  Fundamental  Disputes 
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Pix  in  Courthouse 
Stretch  Test  of  Edict 


Denver  Test 


Of  Canon  35 
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Greensburg,  Pa. 

While  lawyers  and  judges  pro- 
ixiged  the  controversy  over  the 
jse  of  cameras  at  a  murder  trial 
_4he  case  of  the  Turnpike  Phan- 
am  Killer — photographers  for  the 
jribune-Review  snapped  pictures 
ast  outside  Judge  Edward  Bauer's 
.■ourtroom  on  March  10. 

Judge  Bauer,  with  the  backing 
„  two  fellow  judges  in  Westmore- 
ad  County,  had  imposed  a  strict 
-an  against  pictures  in  the  court- 
jouse  and  even  on  the  steps.  The 
jcal  lensmen  took  some  shots  in 
corridor  on  the  second  floor 
if  the  courthouse,  near  where  the 
<nsational  trial  was  running  to 
3  climax.  This  action  was  ex¬ 
acted  to  stretch  the  legal  test 
se. 

Under  an  order  obtained  from 
Federal  Judge  Wallace  S.  Gour- 
'{v  a  week  ago,  the  newspaper 
ihotographers  had  been  taking  a 
jw  pictures  of  principals,  other 
ian  the  accused,  by  first  obtain- 
ag  written  permission  from  them. 

Appeal  Is  Certain 
David  W.  Mack,  general  man- 
iger  of  the  Tribune-Review  whose 
Ktion  resulted  in  the  federal  court 
modification  of  Judge  Bauer’s  ban. 
aid  most  of  the  people  connected 
»ith  the  case  ducked  the  picture- 
aking,  refusing  to  give  consent 
tor  fear  they  might  be  called  into 
.•ourt  again  on  the  press  picture 
ssue. 

The  whole  subject  of  court  pho¬ 
tography  is  before  the  courts  and 
Mr.  Mack  said  appeals  to  higher 
tourts  are  assured.  If  the  local 
udges  are  sustained  in  their  pro¬ 
hibition  order,  Mr.  Mack  said,  the 
newspapers  will  go  to  a  higher 
»urt;  and  if  the  order  requiring 
written  permission  stands,  the 
newspapers  will  appeal  also. 

Federal  Judge  Gourley’s  order 
was  originally  applicable  only  to 
lie  Tribune-Review  photographers, 

B  the  immediate  party  in  the  in- 
iinction  action,  but  this  was 
broadened  to  include  all  press  rep- 
•esentatives  this  week. 

Judge  Gourley.  at  the  conclu- 
ion  of  two  days  of  hearings,  with¬ 
held  a  ruling  on  a  permanent  in¬ 
unction  pending  thorough  study 
of  the  complex  issues  raised  by 
fie  case.  He  continued  the  tem- 
oorary  restraint  and  asked  for 
briefs  by  Thursday. 

Questions  by  Judge 
Judge  Gourley  said  one  of  the 
ijuestions  in  his  mind  was  whether 
be  photo  ban  was  in  effect  only 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  to 
J  p.m.,  or  if  it  applied  to  other 
bom.  He  also  asked; 

“By  what  right  does  the  court 
bave  to  regulate  that  part  of  the 
wurthouse  not  regulated  by  the 
Murfs?” 

He  said  also  that  the  ban,  to 
bim,  seemed  “too  wide.  It  would  _ 
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apply  to  any  case,  anything,  for 
all  time.” 

Westmoreland  County  attorneys 
argued  that  the  question  is  not 
one  for  the  Federal  Court  to  act 
upon.  They  contend  it  should  be 
proce-ssed  in  the  state  courts. 

They  further  contend  that  the 
14th  Amendment  has  not  been 
violated,  that  only  the  “mechan¬ 
ical”  right  to  take  pictures  is  in¬ 
volved. 

“Westmoreland  judges  are 
grossly  unfair  to  me.  They  are 
telling  me  what  they  intend,” 
Judge  Gourley  commented. 

.Atty.  Reginald  Belden  said  the 
judges  told  him  “there  are  so 
many  possible  situations  it  would 
be  impossible  and  impractical  to 
lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  interpre¬ 
tation  at  this  time.” 

Judge  Gourley,  who  repeatedly 
asked  for  a  full  explanation  of  the 
edict,  asserted  the  failure  of  the 
three  judges  to  say  “what’s  on 
their  minds”  certainly  makes  “my 
problems  more  cumbersome.” 

Guild  President  Adds 
Protest  by  30,000  ^ 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  press  pho¬ 
tographers  this  week  by  making 
an  appeal  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association’s  committee  on  ethics 
and  grievances  to  look  into  Judge 
Edward  G.  Bauer’s  action. 

Joseph  F.  Collis,  ANG  presi¬ 
dent.  said  in  a  letter  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  Robert  T.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  that  Judge  Bauer  had 
raised  grave  questions  regarding 
the  proper  interpretation  of  Canon 
35  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Collis  stated  that  he  repre¬ 
sented  30,000  newspapermen  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
voicing  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
camera  restriction. 


Should  Be  a  Law, 

State  Solon  Says 

Clevel.snd  n  ^  I  j 

A  law  to  require  judges  in  all  DOIl  L^OlOYGCl 
courts  in  Ohio  to  permit  the  tak-  * 

ing  of  photographs  during  trials 
was  advocated  this  week  by  State 
Representative  James  J.  Barton. 

Representative  Barton,  who  is  a 
candidate  for  renomination  at  the 
Republican  primaries,  said  that,  if 
he  is  elected,  he  will  submit  a  bill 
to  forbid  judges  of  all  Ohio  courts 
to  ban  photographers  for  “legiti¬ 
mate  newspapers”  and  television 
stations  from  their  courtrooms. 

His  bill  also  would  open  courts  to 
radio  broadcasters. 


Sentry  Penalized 
For  Crash  Pix 

Key  West,  Fla. 

The  Marine  sentry  who  admit¬ 
ted  newsmen  to  the  Navy  Annex 
to  cover  the  crash  of  two  helicop¬ 
ters  March  2  was  convicted  this 
week  of  failing  to  carry  out  orders. 

The  sentry,  James  R.  Fox,  18, 
was  sentenced  to  20  days’  confine¬ 
ment,  busted  from  private  first 
class  to  private  and  fined  $30. 

Fox  admitted  two  Key  West 
Citizen  representatives,  Denis 
Sneigr,  reporter,  and  Ellis  Finch, 
photographer,  to  the  Navy  Annex 
shortly  after  two  helicopters  col¬ 
lided,  killing  six  Navy  men. 

The  Navy  confiscated  four  pho¬ 
tographs  made  by  Mr.  Finch  be¬ 
cause  they  were  taken  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  area. 


Hearing  Room 
Camera  Seized, 
Newsd^  Sues 

Long  Island’s  Newsday  opened 
court  action  against  the  Moreland 
Act  Commission  investigating  New 
York  State  trotting  tracks  after 
its  photo  editor,  Richard  Morse- 
man,  was  ejected  from  the  hear¬ 
ing  room.  He  was  taking  pictures 
with  a  concealed  35  mm.  camera. 
Guards  in  New  York  City’s  Crimi¬ 
nal  Courts  Building  confiscated 
the  camera  and  film. 

Newsday  attorneys  also  filed  a 
writ  of  replevin  with  the  sheriff 
of  New  York  City  directing  him 
to  seize  the  camera  and  return  it 
to  the  newspaper.  Newsday 
charged  that  the  confiscation  was 
illegal  and  demanded  a  judgment 
for  passession  of  the  camera  or 
$500,  the  evaluation  placed  on  it 
by  Managing  Editor  Alan  Hath- 
way. 

Concealed  Camera 

Mr.  Morseman  had  been  taking 
picture,s  of  the  hearings  for  two- 
and-a-half  days  without  upsetting 
the  decorum  of  the  hearings.  Dis¬ 
closure  of  the  presence  of  the 
camera,  concealed  in  a  hollowed- 
out  book,  stunned  newsmen  who 
had  been  sitting  alongside  him 
since  the  hearings  began. 

Although  Mr.  Morseman  had 
obtained  over  30  pictures  of  po¬ 
litical  figures  as  they  were  testify¬ 
ing,  no  one  had  noticed  the 
camera-work.  A  photographer  for 
a  New  York  City  paper  learned 
of  it  outside  and  tipped  off  the 
guards. 

The  Commission,  headed  by 
Judge  Bruce  Bromley,  noted  libel 
lawyer,  stated  that  Mr.  Morseman 
and  Newsday  had  violated  a  ruling 
which  forbids  the  taking  of  pho¬ 
tographs  in  a  courtroom  during  a 
proceeding  or  while  it  is  in  recess. 

Newsday  contended  that  the 
Commission,  established  by  an 
Executive  Order,  exceeded  its  au¬ 
thority  and  argued  that  the  hear¬ 
ing  room  was  not  a  courtroom. 

Newsday’s  editors  decided  to 
publish  a  layout  of  the  hearing 
pictures  on  Friday  “as  a  public 
service.” 


Denver 

Postponement  of  a  contempt  of 
court  hearing  for  radio  station 
KGMC  has  delayed  until  April  2 
a  showdown  between  the  EJenver 
press  corps  and  the  city’s  district 
judges  over  a  new  court-imposed 
ban  on  trial  coverage. 

The  radio  station  was  the  first 
news  medium  to  run  afoul  of  a 
rule  adopted  March  5  by  Denver’s 
nine  district  judges  banning  news¬ 
paper  or  television  photography 
or  radio  broadcasting  of  trial  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

R.  B.  McAllister,  co-owner  of 
the  station,  and  David  F.  White, 
chief  engineer,  picked  up  on  a  tape 
recorder  the  words  of  District 
Judge  Edward  C.  Day,  the  night 
of  March  6  as  he  read  the  guilty 
verdict  in  a  murder  trial.  The 
judge’s  words,  as  he  read  the  ver¬ 
dict  and  the  jury’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  death  penalty,  were 
broadcast  the  following  momfng. 

R.  B.  McAllister,  co-owner  of 
the  station,  said  the  recording  was 
made  “in  the  interests  of  good 
news  reporting.  We  did  not  know 
it  would  be  in  direct  violation  of 
the  rule  adopted  by  the  court,  but 
we  knew  that  if  we  asked  the  court 
for  permission,  we  would  be  re¬ 
fused.” 

The  Colorado  Bar  Association, 
which  drew  up  the  ban  adopted 
by  the  district  courts,  immediate¬ 
ly  announced  it  would  press  for  a 
contempt  citation  against  the  sta¬ 
tion.  The  president  of  the  bar 
group  and  attorneys  for  KGMC 
met  with  Judge  Day  March  9, 
after  which  the  postponement  was 
announced. 

It  had  appeared  that  the  new 
rule  would  be  attacked  head-on  by 
the  city’s  newspapers  and  stations. 
The  Denver  Post  had  planned  to 
deliberately  violate  the  ban  by 
taking  pictures  in  open  court  and 
publishing  them,  thus  inviting  a 
contempt  citation. 

One  counter  -  measure  adopted 
by  the  Post  has  been  the  dropping 
of  names  of  all  judges  and  attor¬ 
neys  from  news  stories.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  News  is  consid¬ 
ering  similar  action. 

The  restrictive  rule  based  on 
Canon  35  of  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  Code  of  Ethics  was 
adopted  by  the  district  courts  af¬ 
ter  the  bar  group  called  attention 
to  an  extensive  layout  of  pictures 
printed  in  the  Post  in  February. 

The  pictures,  of  the  same  trial 
as  figured  in  KGMC’s  tape  record¬ 
ing,  were  taken  by  Albert  Mold- 
vay  during  two  courtroom  visits. 
Using  a  Leica  strung  around  his 
neck  and  half-hidden  under  his 
coat,  Mr.  Moldvay  took  22  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  proceedings  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  anyone 
in  the  courtroom.  (E&P,  March 
6,  page  62.) 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  editors  and  executives  conferred  in  Cincinnati 
this  week.  Among  those  present  were  Jack  R.  Howard,  left,  president 
and  general  editorial  manager;  and  Charles  E.  Scripps,  right,  chairman 
of  the 


Scripps-Howord 
Editors  Discuss 
News  Approach 

Cincinnati 
The  top  news  executives  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in  18 
cities  engaged  here  this  week  in 
a  three-day  session  of  “shop  talk” 
devoted  to  the  community  service 
and  reader  interest  of  their  news¬ 
papers. 

In  attendance  were  the  manag¬ 
ing  editors  of  the  19  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  general  management, 
together  with  representatives  of  al¬ 
lied  new$gathering  agencies  and 
newspicture  and  feature  services. 

A  prime  subject  on  the  agenda 
concerned  the  habits  and  attitudes 
of  the  newspaper  reader  of  today 
and  the  changes  he  has  undergone 
in  recent  years — ^his  (and  her) 
move  to  the  suburbs,  development 
of  the  “do-it-yourself”  home  hob¬ 
bies,  the  influence  of  television, 
and  the  effect  of  world  develop¬ 
ments  upon  the  local  scene. 

A  Look  at  Their  Jobs 
The  managing  editors  also  took 
a  look  at  their  own  jobs  —  the 
problems  of  perscmnel  procure¬ 
ment  and  training,  picture  and 
news  editing,  producfion  tech¬ 
niques,  and  various  aspects  of  lo¬ 
cal  and  world  newsgathering. 

“The  Managing  Editor — ^What’s 
His  Job?”  was  the  topic  of  the 
opening  meeting,  a  discussion  led 
by  a  panel  consisting  of  Richard 
Hollander  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  Charles  Pierson  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  C.  W.  Orcutt 
of  the  Knoxville  News  -  Sentinel, 
and  Vance  Trimble  of  the  Houston 
Press.  Panel  “questioners”  were 
Scripps  -  Howard’s  newest  manag¬ 
ing  editors,  David  Hall  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  Jack  Keller  of  the 
Columbus  Citizen,  and  Victor 
Peterson  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  served  as 
conference  host,  and  Jack  H. 
Lockhart,  assistant  general  edi¬ 
torial  manager,  as  its  chairman. 


Among  the  concern  executives  at¬ 
tending  were  Charles  E.  Scripps, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Company,  and  Jack 
R.  Howard,  president  and  general 
editorial  manager. 

Interest  in  Television 

The  group  heard  Robert  F. 
Paine,  Jr.,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  say  television  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  but  not  a  threat  to  the  press. 

‘Television  is  a  challenge  to 
newspapers  for  their  readers’ 
time,”  he  explained.  “But  we  can 
meet  the  challenge  by  continuing 
to  give  readers  what  television  can¬ 
not.  Television’s  necessarily  brief 
news  coverage  should  only  stim¬ 
ulate  newspapers  to  do  a  better, 
more  complete  job,  particularly  in 
the  local  field.  Readers  know  they 
can  get  the  full  story  in  their 
newspapers,  plus  interpretive  writ¬ 
ing,  color,  expert  opinion  of  col¬ 
umnists  and  the  human  side  of  the 
news. 

‘The  person  who  sees  a  prize¬ 
fight  on  television  still  wants  to 
read  what  his  sports  expert  has 
to  say  about  it.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  in  all  fields  of  cov¬ 
erage.  Furthermore,  television  has 
opened  up  a  big  new  field  of  news 
for  newspapers  which  offers  high 
reader  interest.  Newspapers  can 
well  take  advantage  of  this  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  high  reader  interest  in 


board. 

stories  of  the  lives  and  loves  of 
the  host  of  television  personalities. 

“1  can’t  see  any  more  justifica¬ 
tion  for  an  anti-television  complex 
than  there  was  for  an  anti-radio 
complex  among  some  newspapers 
20  years  ago.  We  all  know  now 
that  was  one  of  the  biggest  mis¬ 
takes  we  ever  made.” 

The  managing  editors  were  told 
that  Scripps-Howard  will  expand 
its  news  coverage  in  Washington, 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  and  that 
Unit^  Press  and  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  were  re¬ 
vising  schedules  toward  the  same 
end.  Harry  Ferguson,  executive 
editor  of  U.P.,  said  war  fears  are 
decreasing  in  Germany  and  France, 
basing  his  opinion  on  correspond¬ 
ents’  reports.  The  press  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  reported,  is  filled  with 
stories  alMUt  perfumes  and  Bikini 
bathing  suits. 

“Jf  that  trend  continues,”  Mr. 
Ferguson  said,  with  a  smile  and  a 
wink,  “the  chances  for  war  will 
be  less  and  less.” 

Frank  Tremaine,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  United  Press 
Newspictures,  described  develop¬ 
ments  which  will  mean  better  pic¬ 
tures,  with  those  in  far-off  places 
more  easily  obtained  through 
more  flexible  coverage. 

Charles  Egger,  managing  editor, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper  Alli¬ 


ance  in  Washington,  announced 
that  additional  news  and  camen- 
men  were  being  sent  to  the  Far 
East  to  cover  the  Indochina  War, 
while  others  will  cover  India, 
Pakistan,  Israel,  Syria  and  Egypt 

Because  of  tremendous  public 
response  to  Albert  M.  ColegroWi 
health  insurance  stories,  Mr.  Egger 
promised  more  upcoming.  Boyd 
Lewis,  NEA  vicepresident  anda- 
ecutive  editor,  described  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  comics  due  soon. 

■ 

Marshals  Told 
Not  to  Impede 
Press  Photogs 

The  Department  of  Justice  is 
instructing  U.  S.  marshals  and 
their  deputies  not  to  interfere  with 
press  photographers  in  areas  out¬ 
side  of  federal  courthouses. 

Promulgation  of  the  order  from 
Attorney  General  Brownell  wS 
be  made  next  week,  according  to 
word  received  from  Washing#* 
by  Joseph  Costa,  chairman  of  tk 
board  of  the  National  Press  Pi»- 
tographers  Association. 

The  order,  he  said,  remadi 
marshals  that  some  Federal  judge 
have  made  provisions  for  phob- 
graphing  defendants  in  their  coot- 
houses.  The  marshals  are  diwd- 
ed  to  conform  wiffi  such  coor 
rules  after  determining  the  coarfs 
wishes  in  each  instance. 

The  marshals  are  NOT  requirei 
to  pose  prisoners  for  the  bewii 
of  news  photographers,  Mr.  Co* 
said,  but  the  order  points  (* 
that  news  cameramen  “are  fuij 
capable  of  taking  good  news 
tographs  while  prisoners  are  bduf 
led  at  a  normal  pace  along  tk 
public  way.” 

The  action  rescinding  Depiit- 
ment  of  Justice  Circular  No.  4041. 
issued  May  14,  1948,  which  h>#’ 
pered  press  photographers,  was 
gotiated  by  Milton  Freier,  p 
United  Press  Newspictures,  s* 
Ollie  Atkins,  of  the  Saturdp 
Evening  Post,  of  the  NPPA  kf 
islr.tive  committee. 
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WE  HOME  SCENE  IS  VISUALIZED  AS  ]UST  ONE  CRISIS  AFTER  ANOTHER 


WE'LL  TAKE  CARE  OF  IT!' 

Liedemun,  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press 


NOT  THE  WAY! 

Russell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


MARCH  LION  AGAIN 

Mergen,  Miami  (Fla.)  News 


Boone  Leases 
Dcrily  Owned 
By  Foundation 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
General  Newspapers,  Inc.  has 
iold  its  stock  in  Tuscaloosa  News, 
be.  to  Public  Welfare  Foundation 
ad  the  latter  has  leased  the  news- 
;;?er  to  a  group  of  its  executives 
■Ik)  have  organized  Tuscaloosa 
SiW'.papors,  Inc. 

The  Foundation,  which  now 


Norman  H.  Bassett  has  been 
remiidi  xomoted  to  editor  of  the  News, 
ral  judfB  He  has  been  on  the  paper  for 
or  phoi^  mfly  years.  Mr.  Boone  came 
leir  coot-  iere  in  1947  from  the  Macon 
ire  direct'  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

ICh  COOT  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

he  cofflfs  Lufkin  Publishing  Company,  of 
•hich  I.  H.  Kurth  is  president, 
r  requirni  as  acquired  the  Livingston  (Tex.) 
tie  bendl  rolk  County  Enterprise  from  Mr. 
Mr.  Coi#  »d  Mrs.  P.  R.  Stripling.  The 
oints  *cckly  will  be  continued  as  a 
“are  foil  ieparate  unit  with  John  W.  Lewis, 
news  >  former  managing  editor  of  the 
are  boK  ^fkin  News,  as  editor, 
along  tiie  ♦  ♦  * 


Noderer  Named 
Editorial  Page 
Editor  in  D.  C. 

Washington 

Appointment  of  E.  R.  Noderer, 
Chicago  and  Washington  newspa¬ 
perman,  as  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  was  announc^  this  week 
by  Managing  Editor  Thomas  R. 
Furlong. 

Frank  Smith,  previously  a 
Times-Herald  editorial  writer,  has 
been  appointed  chief  political  re¬ 
porter  and  will  continue  to  write 
some  editorials,  Mr.  Furlong  said. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  veteran  of  Wash¬ 
ington  political  reporting. 

Mr.  Noderer  brings  to  his  new 
post  a  broad  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  some  of  it  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  a  sister  newspaper 
of  the  Times-Herald.  He  held 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
}ob.s  before  going  to  the  Paris  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
in  1938.  Shortly  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Second  World  War  in 
1939  he  joined  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  London  bureau  and  covered 
many  theatres  of  the  war. 

In  April  1950,  after  12  years 
abroad,  Mr.  Noderer  returned  to 
Chicago  and  covered  general  as¬ 
signments,  including  the  national 
political  conventions. 

■ 

U.P.  Extends  Beamcast 

United  Press  this  week  extended 
its  timetable  beamcasts  of  news- 
pictures  to  Australia,  marking  the 
first  service  of  its  kind  to  that 
continent.  It  follows  closely  the 
transmissions  to  Europe. 

The  U.P.  newspictures  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  radiophotoed  for  fixed 
periods  daily  from  San  Francisco 
to  Melbourne  and  relayed  from 
there  to  the  Sydney  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph. 
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TV  Beer  Ad 
Censorship  Bill 
Stirs  Michigan 


Detroit 

TV  or  not  TV  in  beer  adver- 
tlising?  That  was  the  questiotfi 
which  had  Michigan  legislators 
aroused  this  week. 

The  fight  got  its  start  in  Lan¬ 
sing,  when  Station  WJIM  sounded 
a  cry  against  censorship. 

Rep.  John  McCune,  East  Lan¬ 
sing  Republican,  had  started  the 
uproar.  He  explained  that  one 
night  his  young  son,  Michael,  after 
watching  a  TV  show,  asked  him 
if  everybody  drank  a  bottle  of 
beer  at  night. 

“I  take  an  occasional  drink,” 
Mr.  McCune  said.  “I  told  him 
that  some  drink  and  some  don’t. 
Then,  when  I  went  down  to  the 
Capitol,  I  asked  the  bill  drafters 
to  write  a  bill  that  would  do 
something  about  dramatizing  TV 
advertising  which  makes  young¬ 
sters  think  drinking  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.” 

What  is  “dramatized”  wrongly 
would  be  left  to  the  Liquor  Con¬ 
trol  Commission,  which  would 
have  the  task  of  checking  all  TV 
commercials  involving  alcoholic 
beverages  and  clamping  down  on 
objectionable  advertising,  under  the 
McCune  bill. 

The  commission  could  go  so  far 
as  to  stop  the  sale  in  the  state  of 
the  product  of  the  offending  manu¬ 
facturer. 

George  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  liquor  commission,  called 
the  plan  unworkable.  He  declared 
that  he  wanted  to  leave  censor¬ 
ship  to  “the  good  taste  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers”  as  is  now  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  policy  regarding  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  Tues¬ 
day  by  a  56-32  vote.  The  measure 
now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCune  refused  the  alter¬ 
native  appointment  of  a  study 
committee,  saying  that  the  legisla¬ 
ture  could  be  accused  of  dodging 
another  issue. 

Rep.  John  Lesinski,  Detroit 
Democrat,  assailed  the  measure  as 
having  constitutional  flaws.  He 
challenged  backers  of  the  bill:  “On 
questions  of  morals,  you  do  not 
have  the  right  to  tell  me  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  It  is 
my  responsibility  to  determine 
what  television  shows  my  children 
may  be  privileged  to  see.” 

Mr.  McCune  explained  his 
stand:  “This  bill  will  not  ban  any¬ 
thing  but  scenes  showing  people 
drinking  beer  or  wine.  Television 
holds  an  unique  position  in  the 
life  of  men,  women  and  children 
and  must  accept  social  responsibili¬ 
ties.” 

Howard  Finch,  vicepresident  of 
WJIM,  said  he  would  continue  the 
fight  against  such  censorship.  It 
would  clear  the  air  waves  of  sports 
events  and  plays  now  sponsored 
by  beer  and  wine  industries,  he 
said. 


MARCHING  ON,  with  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  only  a  few  monllis 
ahead,  these  directors  enjoy  the  air  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  during  March  4-6  board  meeting.  Left  to  right 
Stanley  R.  Clague.  Modern  Hospital;  E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo  Burnett  Co.;  .lohii  H.  Platt,  Kraft  Foods;  L  R 
Hatton.  Detroit  Free  Press;  James  N.  Shryock,  m-in  aging  director  of  ABC;  and  William  A.  Hart,  duPon 
Company,  president  and  chairman  of  ABC. 


Not  Much  Color 
TV  This  Year, 
Dealers  Advised 

“Color  television  receivers  in 
1954  are  likely  to  fall  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  into  the  conversational 
area  with  no  significant  degree 
moving  into  the  delivery  area,” 
William  H.  Kelley,  vicepresident  of 
Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories, 
advised  the  trade  this  week. 

“Now  that  the  first  barrage  of 
color  has  been  fired,”  said  Mr. 
Kelley,  “and  its  true  production 
picture  is  somewhat  clearer  than 
it  was  on  January  1,  I  believe  a 
few  comments  to  our  distributors 
are  in  order.” 

Mr.  Kelley  said  that  a  number 
of  extravagant  claims  were  made 
when  color  television  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  trade  in  January 
at  the  Chicago  Furniture  Show. 
Du  Mont  at  that  show  took  the 
stand  that  it  would  not  manufac¬ 
ture  color  receivers  for  sale  to 
the  public  until  a  larger  size  color 
tube  was  available,  until  the  prices 
were  commercially  practicable, 
and  until  a  true  color  set  was 
ready,  and  not  merely  a  labora¬ 
tory  experiment. 

“That  desired  color  receiver  is 
not  within  the  grasp  of  anyone  in 
the  industry  at  this  moment,”  he 
said.  “As  distributors  of  TV  re¬ 
ceivers,  you  are  well  aware  that 
the  industry  is  unable  to  deliver 
commercially  practical  color  tele¬ 
vision  sets  in  any  satisfactory 
amount. 

“Nevertheless,  our  laboratory  is 


continuing  its  progressive  pace  of 
development.” 

Until  such  time  as  Emerson 
Radio  and  Phonograph  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  convinced  that  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  color  receiver  will  give 
the  consumer  maximum  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  company  will  lease  rather 
than  sell  its  color  sets  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  it  was  announced  by  Benja¬ 
min  Abrams,  Emerson’s  president, 
in  a  letter  to  its  distributors. 

“To  summarize  my  up-to-the- 
minute  conclusions  on  color  tele¬ 
vision,”  Mr.  Abrams  wrote,  “(1) 
The  public  will  not  pay  from  $700 
to  $1,200  for  a  color  receiver. 
(2)  They  will  not  buy  a  color  re¬ 
ceiver  with  the  equivalent  of  a 
12'/2-inch  picture.  (3)  They  will 
not  buy  a  color  receiver  with  only 
two  hours  of  color  programming 
available  weekly — and,  less  in 
some  areas.  (4)  They  will  not  buy 
a  color  receiver  requiring  a  service 
contract  which  costs  between  $250 
and  $300  a  year. 

He  added  that  the  19-inch  pic¬ 
ture  tube  expected  to  be  available 
in  the  last  quarter  of  this  year 
“will  be  more  in  line  with  the 
public’s  taste  for  picture  size.”  He 
also  expects  that  color  program¬ 
ming  will  be  more  frequent  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  1954. 

The  first  compatible  color  TV 
cameras  and  associated  equip¬ 
ment  to  leave  the  television  in¬ 
dustry’s  new  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  lines  were  shipped  this  week 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

The  equipment  included  the  first 
of  several  complete  color  camera 
chains  ordered  by  the  two  TV 
networks. 


Congregation 
Subscription 
Rule  Approved 

Chicago 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureat 
of  Circulations  approved  a  ntw 
section  in  the  by-laws, 
“congregation-wide  subscriptions' 
to  take  the  place  of  the  parish 
plan  presented  at  last  meeting. 

Action  taken  at  the  board  met:- 
ing  last  weekend  in  Palm  Beact 
Fla.,  has  the  section  dealing  »ith 
religious  publications  set  forth 
that  “congregation-wide  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  those  subscriptions  of  re¬ 
ligious  publications  obtained  undr 
a  plan  whereby  members  of  reli¬ 
gious  congregations  receive  tht 
publication,  the  subscriptions  be¬ 
ing  paid  for  out  of  church  fundi 
special  or  regular  collections,  as¬ 
sessments,  or  contributions.” 

Subscriptions  so  reported  sha! 
qualify  as  paid  subscriptions,  pro¬ 
vided  they  conform  to  burea: 
rules  defining  net  paid  circulatioc 
in  all  other  respects. 

Publications  using  congregation 
wide  subscriptions  would  be  placth 
in  a  separate  or  sub-division  ;> 
the  magazines. 

The  metropolitan  area  circj' 
tion  breakdown  proposed  ^ 
newspapers  was  discussed  and  j: 
tion  held  over  to  the  board 
ing  scheduled  for  the  Seignior 
Club,  Quebec,  June  24-26. 

A  special  committee  report* 
on  plans  for  observance  of  ABC 
40th  anniversary,  including  ABt 
Month  in  October  and  the  anno* 
meeting  here  Oct.  21-22. 
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Stanford 


troduce  a  new  product.  To  offer 
merchandising  services  in  such  ad- 
venttrres,”  Mr.  Stanford  asserted, 
“is  to  encourage  the  advertiser  to 
think  of  newspapers  as  a  ^pple- 
mental  medium  —  a  hypodermic 
medium. 

“And  that  is  the  very  dfs'ease 
which  is  at  the  root  of  all  our 
troubles  as  a  national  medium. 
Our  national  schedules  still  in  the 
majority  of  cases  run  under  2,500 
lines  a  year.  What  a  wasteful  atid 
wrong  Way  to  use  a  daily  news^ 
p3|*er.  What  retailer  would  ever 
consider  stiCh  folly.  Yet  our  na- 
tiohal  advertising  customers  do!” 

Mfsh  Mortality  Rate 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  news¬ 
papers’  high  mortality  rate  among 
national  customers,  Mr.  Stanford 
noted  that  each  year  newspapers 
must  replace  a  50  per  cent  defec¬ 
tion  from  the  ranks  of  last  year’s 
customers  in  order  to  move  ahead. 

“That  is  an  almbst  impossible 
sales  burden  to  bear!”  he  said.  “It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  existing  news¬ 
paper  sales  force  and  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  your  national  bureau 
and  your  regional  associations  that 
the  flow  of  new  business  can  be 


Newspapers  offering  advertisers 
merchandising  services  to  help  put 
over  a  promotion  or  to  intr^uce 
a  new  product  are 
“encouraging  the 
advertiser  to  think 
of  newspapers 
aS  a  supplemental 
medium  —  a 
hypodermic  me¬ 
dium.”  according 
to  Alfred  Stan¬ 
ford,  publisher, 
the  Milford 
(Conn.)  Citizen 
and  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Speaking  in  Boston  last  week 
before  the  New  England  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Managers  Associ¬ 
ation,  Mr.  Stanford  declared: 

‘This  is  a  big,  big  country  and 
tlibre  is  hardly  a  manufacturer  of 
consumer  goods  today  who  can’t 
u*  extra  sales  help  in  arranging 
features,  window  displays  —  even 
securing  distribution.  If  an  adver¬ 
tising  agent  sees  a  chance  to  get 
any  of  these  services  free  —  he  is 
certainly  helping  his  client.  He  is 
certainly  insuring  more  results  for 
the  advertising  dollar  invested. 

“Unfortunately,”  Mr.  Stanford 
went  on,  “this  voluntary  extra 
sales  service  you  are  performing 
so  cheerfully  has  almost  no  natu¬ 
ral  limits.  The  advertiser’s  de¬ 
mands  will  grow.  And,  if  you 
demur  or  hesitate,  the  whole  deal 
can  quickly  degenerate  into  an  ‘or 
else’  proposition. 

“In  other  words,  some  of  you 
undoubtedly  are  being  told,  ‘here’s 
a  page  we  will  run  in  your  paper 
—if  you  will  do  the  following 
things.  Take  it  or  leave  it.’  ” 

Close  To  Blackmail 
Pointing  out  that  such  deals  can 
get  very  close  to  blackmail,  Mr. 

Stanford  said  the  only  way  to 
check  it  is  for  the  stronger  papers 
to  take  a  firm  position. 

“Now,  I  well  know  the  lure  of 
big  national  space.  And  I  don’t 
blame  any  advertising  manager  or 
representative  who  feels  he  just 
has  to  have  that  order.  There  are 
some  pieces  of  business  I  want  so 
badly  for  our  little  weekly  that 
Id  be  willing  to  offer  baby  sit¬ 
ting  or  lawn  mowing  services  to 
get  them! 

“I  wonder,  however,  if  some  of 
you  who  represent  stronger  pub¬ 
lishers  need  to  go  quite  so  far  as 
some  of  you  occasionally  do  to 
get  the  order  —  particularly  the 
kind  of  order  such  merchandising 
demands  usually  imply.  They  im¬ 
ply  using  the  newspaper  to  put 
over  a  particular  promotion  or  in- 
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sustained  and  newspapers  continue 
to  move  ahead  as  a  national  me¬ 
dium  in  spite  of  it. 

“Enough  of  these  tiny  sched¬ 
ules — enough  of  this  harnessing  of 
an  elephant  to  pull  a  doll’s  car¬ 
riage.  Newspapers  give  their  full¬ 
est  fruits  to  the  consistent  adver¬ 
tiser  who  uses  them  as  a  basic  me¬ 
dium. 

“We  can’t  get  better  selling  of 
newspapers  until  we  raise  the  unit 
price  of  our  sale.  A  2,500  line 
schedule  means  —  at  a  10c  rate, 
literally  a  $250  sale.  .At  a  dollar 
rate,  it’s  52.500. 

“Other  media  sell  pages  that  cost 
$25,000  a  piece.  Surely  they  can 
employ  superior  market  research 
facts,  better  promotion,  and  all 
that  goes  with  it. 

“The  greedy  newspaper  which 
wahts  linage  so  badly  that  it  will 
undertake  part  of  the  advertisers’ 
own  sales  job,  is  not  only  giving 
awaV  valuable  dollars  from  an  al¬ 
ready  too  slim  unit  of  sale,  he  is 
conspiring  tO  hold  new'spapers 
down  to  their  undeserved  role  as 
a  supplementary  medium  —  good 
for  a  promotion  or  a  sales  hypo¬ 
dermic,  but  unworthy  of  bearing 
the  ultimate  sales  responsibility  of 
day  in  and  day  out  mass  movement 
of  merchandise  the  responsibility 
they  have  so  thoroughly  earned 
and  year  after  year  go  on  demon¬ 
strating  as  the  primary  retail  me¬ 
dium  of  the  countrv. 


“Unlimited  merchandising  “co¬ 
operation”  is  truly  riding  your 
horse  with  its  saddle  reversed.  It 
may  mean  some  immediate  frac¬ 
tional  gains.  But  some  of  you  are 
strong  enough  to  use  any  free  dol¬ 
lars  you  have  to  spare  in  solving 
your  own  sales  problem  rather  than 
that  of  the  manufacturer. 

“If  there  are  free  dollars  in 
your  till,  long  before  they  are  spent 
setting  up  window  displays  or  get¬ 
ting  distribution  for  a  manufac¬ 
turer  I  would  earnestly  consider 
these  four  priority  objectives: 

1 )  Strengthen  the  sales  presen¬ 
tation  of  your  market  with  mod¬ 
ern  market  research;  2)  Strengthen 
the  existing  Bureau  operation  at 
the  national  level;  3)  Strengthen 
your  own  excellent  New  England 
.As.sociation;  4)  Perhaps  even  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  regional  network, 
with  important  discounts  from 
your  rate  structure  to  encourage 
volume  and  frequency  use  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

Use  of  Census  Urged 

The  assembled  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising'  managers  were  urged  to 
usd  the  U.  S.  Census  as  a  linage 
builder  by  Barry  Urdang,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

He  reminded  his  listeners  that 
the  core  of  all  the  facts  about  any 
matket  is  the  Census.  “Make 
your  newspaper  headquarters  for 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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'Our  Ads  Keyed  to  Philosophy  Thot  'All  Business  Is  Local* 


George  Oliva,  director  of 
advertising  for  National  Biscuit 
Company,  is  a  veteran  of  45 
years’  service  with  Nabisco’s 
advertising  department.  H  i  s 
long  career  with  one  Of  the 
country’s  largest  food  companies 
closely  parallels  the  growth  of 
the  advertising  business  from 
the  handbill  days  of  the  early 
19()0’s  to  the  huge  multi-million 
dollar  budgets  of  today. 

A  native  of  New  York  City, 
George  started  at  Nabisco  as  an 
office  boy.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  ad  department  within  a  few 
years  and,  except  for  time  out 
as  a  machine-gunner  with  the 
27th  Division  in  World  War  I, 
has  been  in  the  advertising  end 
of  the  business  ever  since.  He 
served  as  advertising  manager 
for  several  years  and  became 
the  company’s  first  advertising 
director  in  1949. 

George  has  enjoyed  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  every  phase 
of  National  Biscuit’s  extensive 
ad  program.  Nabisco  has  been 
one  of  the  nation’s  largest  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  over  half  a  century 
and  George  Oliva  is  credited 
with  a  number  of  successful 


innovations  in  the  field,  such  as 
the  dotted  page  recipe  book  in 
an  ad,  and  the  “blank  page” 
technique.  Among  other  things, 
he  has  supervised  package  de¬ 
sign  for  Nabisco’s  products. 


George  Oliva 

National  Biscuit  Company 


Outside  of  Nabisco’s  offices, 
George  is  a  director  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 


ers,  and  of  the  Traffic  Audit  M 
Bureau.  p 

Recalling  how  National  Bis-  g 
cuit’s  advertising  history  dates  M 
back  to  its  first  year  of  opera-  g 
tions  in  1898,  George  points  g 
out  that  daily  newspapers  have  M 
always  been  included  in  Nab-  = 
isco  schedules;  that  it  was  an  m 
extensive  newspaper  campaign  J 
that  launched  the  highly  success-  M 
ful  Uneeda  Biscuit  in  1899,  and  g 
made  the  first  packaged  and  g 
nationally  distributed  cracker  a  g 
company  symbol.  g 

“National  Biscuit  Company,  1 
upon  its  formation,  comprised  g 
many  bakeries  located  in  vari-  g 
ous  parts  of  the  country,”  § 
George  explains.  “Many  of  1 
them  had  been  in  business  for  g 
some  time  and  their  products  g 
had  a  strong  local  acceptance.  1 
These  area  favorites  were  con-  | 
tinned  and  our  advertising  has  | 
always  been  keyed  to  the  phi-  j 
losophy  that  ‘all  business  is  | 
local.’  This,”  he  concludes,  | 
“has  meant  strong  area  or  re-  | 
gional  advertising  and  local  | 
newspapers  have  been  an  im-  i 
portant  Nabisco  medium.” —  I 
R.  B.  McI.  I 
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Regional  Accounts  Know 
NewspaperValue-Cooper 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Cuuper 


Chicago 

“The  answer  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  look  upon  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  local  medium  is  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  regional 
advertisers  have 
in  using  newspa¬ 
pers  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  and  out¬ 
stripping  their 
national  competi¬ 
tors  market  by 
market.” 

That’s  how 
James  J.  Cooper, 

Chicago  manager 
of  the  John  Budd 
Company,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  sizes  up  the 
situation. 

Cites  Regional  Accounts 

“We  in  the  newspaper  business 
know  that  newspapers  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  medium  for  concentrated 
coverage  and  immediate  sales  re¬ 
sults,”  he  told  E&P.  “We  only 
have  to  point  to  scores  of  regional 
advertisers  who  use  newspapers 
diligently  and  effectively,  outsell¬ 
ing  national  advertisers  who  resort 
to  magazines  and  chain  broad¬ 
casts.” 

Jim  Cooper  had  warmed  up  to 
his  favorite  subject — newspapers — 
after  admitting  that  advertising 
has  been  his  bread  and  butter  for 
more  than  25  years.  He  started 
in  classified  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  but  since  Jan.  1,  1930,  he 
has  been  a  Budd  man,  becoming 
Chicago  office  manager  in  1945. 


pers  we  represent,”  he  asserted. 
“The  more  market  research  and 
sound  promotion  that  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  can  have,  the  better 
prepared  he  is  to  serve  both  the 
advertiser  and  his  publisher.” 

Stresses  Brevity 

Mr.  Cooper,  however,  urged 
that  brevity  be  the  keynote  of 
newspaper  promotional  material 
wherever  possible.  Media  direct¬ 
ors,  he  said,  haven’t  the  time  to 
wade  through  a  lot  of  compara¬ 
tive  figures,  copy  and  bar  charts. 
“Make  it  brief,  and  hammer  home 
the  pertinent  facts,”  he  suggested. 
“Confine  your  research  results  to 
vital  statistics.” 

■Another  “tradition”  with  the 
Budd  organization,  he  said,  was 
to  see  both  the  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  principals  whenever  hu¬ 
manly  possible.  “We  like  to  have 
advertisers  know  as  much  about 
our  markets  as  we  do,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “and  we  are  always  seek¬ 
ing  to  acquaint  both  advertisers 
and  agencies  with  market  trends 
in  those  areas  where  our  newspa¬ 
pers  are  located.” 

Telling  how  regional  advertisers 
take  advantage  of  changing  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  capitalize  on 
sales  potentials  through  intensive 
newspaper  advertising  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  merchandised,  Mr.  Cooper 
said  many  national  advertisers 
could  do  likewise  if  they  only  rec¬ 
ognized  and  put  to  practice  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  slogan: 
“All  Business  Is  Local.” 


He  said  there  is  both  tradition 
and  sales  ammunition  in  every 
Budd  salesman’s  kit.  The  John 
Budd  Co.  has  been  in  existence 
since  1882  and  has  represented  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  since 
1884,  which  is  probably  a  record 
for  representation.  All  of  the  19 
Budd  papers  are  in  the  South,  a 
booming  market,  incidentally,  if 
you  go  by  the  figures  offered  by 
Mr.  Cooper. 

Yankee  By  Birth 

Jim  Cooper,  by  the  way,  is  a 
“reconstructed  Yankee,”  having 
been  born  in  Chicago,  went  to 
school  in  Oak  Park  and  attended 
the  University  of  Illinois,  where 
he  majored  in  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

By  tradition,  Jim  Cooper  was 
referring  to  the  long  and  friendly 
relationship  his  organization  has 
had  with  Southern  publishers.  By 
sales  ammunition,  he  was  referring 
to  the  research  and  promotion  the 
Budd  Company  employ  to  aid 
advertisers  to  know  “more  about 
the  South.” 

“We  welcome  research,  whether 
it  is  our  own,  or  that  of  newspa- 


There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  “let  George  do  it”  (mean¬ 
ing  the  dealer)  through  loosely- 
administered  cooperative  ad  mon¬ 
ey,  Jim  Cooper  pointed  out. 
National  advertising,  properly  mer¬ 
chandised  to  dealers,  can  be  much 
more  effective  when  placed  in 
newspapers,  he  added. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a  strong  booster 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
the  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  He  feels 
the  two  organizations  are  working 
as  a  team  to  make  advertisers 
more  newspaper-minded  and  more 
sales  conscious  at  the  local  level. 
He  is  a  past  director  of  AANR 
and  was  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  AANR.  He 
continues  to  be  an  active  worker 
in  the  AANR,  dedicated  to  spread¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

When  Spring  and  Summer  ar¬ 
rive,  Jim  Cooper  is  not  only  sales- 
minded,  but  also  “sail  -  minded.” 
He  and  bis  family  enjoy  sailing 
as  a  week-end  hobby.  Jim  has  his 
own  sail  boat  and  is  a  former  com- 
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modore  of  the  Long  Lake  Yacht 
Club. 

Late  last  year,  Jim  Cooper  was 
invited  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  to  take 
a  trip  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
Essex  to  Honolulu.  “Commodore” 
Cooper  is  an  enthusiastic  Navy 
man  now. 

■ 

Agencies  Need  More 
Data  on  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Sellers  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  should  remember  that  agen¬ 
cies  need  more  useful,  broad  pro¬ 
motional  material  about  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  less  competitive  local 
material,  Stephen  G.  Bowen,  me¬ 
dia  director  of  Tatham-Laird,  Inc., 
told  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  here  March  9. 

“We  can  use  promotional  mate¬ 
rial  that  tells  us  why  the  news¬ 
paper  sells  so  effectively  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  said  Mr.  Bowen. 

Newspapers  must  continue  to 
deflate  the  family  coverage  claims 
of  magazines  and  to  offer  construc¬ 
tive  answers  to  the  broadcast  me¬ 
dia  which  seek  to  compare  pro¬ 
gram  ratings  with  readership  per¬ 
centages  of  newspaper  ads. 


New  S.  F.  Chronicle 
Duties  Go  to  Pates 

San  Francisco 

Gordon  Pates  has  been  named 
director  of  promotion  and  research 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
announces  Charles  Thieriot,  assis¬ 
tant  publisher.  He  has  been  di¬ 
rector,  advertising  research,  since 
September,  1953. 

Mr.  Pates’  new  duties  include 
those  of  J.  P.  Cahn,  promotion 
manager,  who  resigned  several 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Pates  joined  the  Chron¬ 
icle  as  a  copyboy  in  1939.  He 
became  editor  of  This  World, 
Chronicle  Sunday  magazine,  in 
1949  and  in  1952  was  named 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Chronicle. 


Happy  Ad 

This  classified  ad  will  appear  in 
all  New  York  City  newspapers 
Monday,  March  15: 

Gebbie  Press  today  paid  its  taxes. 
We  are  H.APPV  to  do  our  part 
to  help  make  America  great.  Con 
Gel'bie,  president,  Gebbie  Press. 

Gebbie  Press  is  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 


Meeting  the  Mediamen 


y  Donald  W.  Scandlin 

W  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc. 

g  Donald  W.  Scandlin  has 
g  had  solid  training  for  the  po- 
P  sition  he  now  holds:  media  di- 
g  rector,  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc. 

S  The  man  with  the  jutting 
g  c  h  i  n  and  whisperish  -  strong 
M  voice  attended  Colgate  Uni- 
g  versity  for  three  years,  study- 
m  ing  psychology  and  writing. 

B  Later,  for  a  Summer,  he  also 
p  took  psychology  at  New  York 
g  University.  He  says  he  favored 
g  psychology  because  he’s  always 
g  been  greatly  interested  in  peo- 
H  pie. 

B  Mr.  Scandlin  began  laying  the  foundation  for  present  success 
y  at  Benton  &  Bowles.  This  was  in  1936  and  he  was  a  mailroom 
1  boy.  In  three  months  he  was  promoted  to  the  agency’s  media 
g  research  department. 

3  In  1940  he  switched  to  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  as 
J  a  newspaper  space  buyer,  and  then,  from  1942  until  1946,  the 
g  mediaman  was  in  material  control  work  with  Wright  Aeronautical 
B  Corp.  (N.  J.)  Mr.  Scandlin  returned  to  the  advertising  business 
m  when  he  joined  Owen  &  Chappell  in  1946  as  a  space  buyer.  Three 
y  years  after  this,  he  went  to  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  as  a  media  buyer, 
a  He  got  his  present  position  with  Durstine  in  1950. 
g  The  executive,  like  all  media  directors,  has  a  busy  schedule, 
B  but  he  still  has  moments  for  fishing  (lake  and  surf),  scoutmaster- 
M  ing  in  his  hometown  of  Hillsdale,  N.  J.,  and  co-managing  Little 
B  League  baseball.  Newspapers  take  up  a  third  of  his  time  at  the 
g  office.  About  them,  he  says: 

B  “Newspapers  give  impact,  intense  penetration  and  selectivity  of 
g  markets  at  the  local  level  with  the  greatest  flexibility  of  scheduling.” 
m  — J.  L.  Collings. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Formfit  Schedules  Spring 
Drive  in  336  Newspapers 


Chicago  Forest  Product  Group  Opening,  according  to  N; 

ig  sched-  Offers  28  Ad  Mats  Institute,  promotional  : 

/eyard  &  Washington  National  Shoe  Manufa 

^undation  ^n  advertising  method  which  National  Shoe  R< 

36  news-  ^lore  than  1,000  daily  and  weekly  Associatwns. 
lagazmes  newspapers  used  last  year,  has  Last  Spring,  the  Institute 
1,  accord-  renewed  by  the  American  were  580  newspapers 

irst  vice-  porest  Product  Industries  with  is-  there  were  65...  papers  r 
.ompany.  suance  of  28  new  advertisements  ’"8  material, 
on  forestry  subjects,  in  mat  form. 

Proof  books,  from  which  mats  FTC  Orders  Lacy's 
may  be  ordered  to  be  supplied  'TJ— :** 

Chicago  without  cost,  are  available  to  news-  Drop  Bait  iWs 
Crown  papers.  The  space  is  sold  locally  .  .  .  .  „ 

rned  for  lo  manufacturers  and  retail  and  Bait  advertising  has  ^ 

nee”  to  wholesale  businesses  concerned  “^'’cd  discontinued  in  an  F 
beine  ad-  with  fire  prevention,  tree  farming  which  marks  complet 
>apers  by  ^^d  utilization.  The  copy  lay-  l‘tigation  which  began 

outs  have  been  cleared  for  the  "jonlus  ago  in  a  series  ol 

1954  campaign  by  AFPI  state  and  Plaints  against  retailers  in 

In  sdA  regional  advisory  committees  rep-  television,  d^p  freezer,  anc 

,•  ^  •  resenting  more  than  500  wood  in-  el^tric^  appliances. 

1  alnnc  ^^u^try  foresters  and  executives.  Lacy  s,  Ine.,  of  Wash 


fi  i-L  The  caZaien  hL^  b^^^^  Norelco  Using  450-Line  Ads  stop  representing  that  the 

tising.  1  ne  campaign  nas  oeen  appliance  seller  has  a  food  pur- 

tailored  to  fit  local  conditions,  •  j!,  chase  plan  which  enables  buyers 

such  as  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  1"  70  newspapers,  plus  half  pages  freezers  to  obtain  staples  at 
area,  where  the  de-icer  additive  is  wholesale  rates  and  effect  an  over- 

S  NorS  AmlrkarPhS 

Co’s  Norelco  shaver  division  to  Purchasing  methods.  Also  pro- 

C40  Ad  Series  Henning  Sup  T^-  “  ““ 

In  Two  Test  Cities  a  new  campaign  (via  Grey  Adver-  appliances  when  such 

.  •  j  •  ..vine,  offers  are  not  genuine  or  bona 

Large-size  ads  in  newspapers  tising  Agency,  Inc.).  articles.” 

in  two  test  areas  on  the  Chesa-  , 

peake  &  Ohio  Railway’s  lines —  Lewyt  Budget  $1.7  Million  p  ..  q.  i 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  Grand  Lewyt  Corporation’s  expendi-  ^  UTIllIUr©  StyiGS^ 

Rapids,  Mich. — are  being  used  to  tures  for  all  media  during  a  12-  In  GrOVUr©  SGCtion 
point  out  that  “Nobody  questions  week  Spring  campaign  will  top  Toledo,  Ohio 

the  convenience  of  a  car  on  short  $1,700,000.  Supplementing  a  na-  The  Toledo  Blade  will  literally 

trips.  But  it’s  cheaper  and  more  tional  magazine  drive  (via  Hicks  “raise  the  roof’  for  its  readers 
relaxing  to  ride  the  train.”  &  Greist,  Inc.)  will  be  some  7,325  on  March  14. 

The  C&O’s  new  ad  series  is  de-  newspaper  ads,  93,184  radio-TV  Using  the  theme,  “Interior 

signed  to  regain  passenger  busi-  spots,  and  more  than  7,000  outdoor  Styles  for  1954,”  the  Sunday  Pic- 

ness  lost  to  the  railroads’  No.  1  posters.  torial  will  contain  120  pages  in 

competitor  —  the  private  automo-  full  color  gravure, 

bile.  Prudential  in  Supplements  Work  on  the  section  began 

The  newspaper  campaign  is  Prudential  Insurance  Company  early  in  January  when  a  Blade 
being  supplemented  with  a  direct  of  America  will  break  large-size  photographer  and  salesman  spent 
mail  survey  to  determine  riding  black  and  white  ads  in  dailies  three  days  taking  pictures  of  mer- 
and  transportation  habits  of  the  throughout  the  country  and  in  four  chandise  featured  at  the  manu- 
traveling  public  in  the  test  areas,  colors  in  Sunday  supplements  (via  facturers’  preview  at  Chicago  fur- 

Calkins  &  Holden,  Carlock,  Me-  niture  markets. 

Quaker  Oats  Using  Clinton  &  Smith).  ■ 

Ads  on  Pancake  Mix  Newspaper  Primary  Media  age  rows  P^llaj 

Full-naee  newspaper  ads^u'bJ  Newspapers  h  a  ve  again  been  ^  ,2-page  Garden  Section  in 

Aunt  Junttan  P^tcak.  '.UlnSaclu  oSi’. N -IS  ^ 

Mix  and  buttermilk.  TJe  two-way  fo^d  products.  The  company  is  f 

promotion  has  the  backing  of  currentlv  releasinc  reminder  conv  ^  building  and  real  estate 

dairies  who  are  distributing  mil-  (via  Robertson  Potter  Co.)  in  17  S°idT\"nd'^To81  inlhefirdi^ 
lions  of  bottle  and  carton  hMgers,  markets  featuring  Good -N- Rich  ’"ches  of  div 

featuring  the  Aunt  Jemima  butter-  cheese  ^ake  mix  as  a  Lenten  des-  ^  ^  _ 

milk  pancake  recipe.  jg^t. 

In  addition,  Quaker  Oats  will  D-I-Y  Exposition 

return  to  the  consumer  the  full  Plans  Saturation  Campaign  Detroit 

purchase  price  of  a  package  of  Saturation  newspaper  cam-  The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  com- 
Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Mix  if  he  paign  in  key  markets  will  be  used  pleted  arrangements  with  Orkin 
purchases  a  bottle  or  carton  of  by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Exposition  management  to  sponsor 
fresh  buttermilk.  Britain,  Conn.,  appliance  manu-  a  “Do-It-YourselF’  Show  at  the 

The  free  offer  will  be  featured  facturers,  to  back  its  heavy  maga-  Michigan  State  Fairgrounds  Nov. 
in  full-page  ads  in  local  papers,  zine,  radio-TV  program.  6-14. 
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/)inplete 
coverage 
with  just 


newspaper 


There  are  other  markets 
comparable  to  Akron  in  size 
— but  how  many  such  markets 
can  you  completely  cover 
with  just  on*  single  news¬ 
paper.^  Well,  that  is  what 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
offers  you  —  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  its  530,943  trading 
area  population. 
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tOMf>LETB 

'^k  >  PRESSES  AND  STERE 


Only  GOSS  offers  presses  and  stereotype 
equipment  engineered  specifically  for  your 
individual  needs,  whether  yeurs  is  a  metro* 
politon  newspaper,  a  thriving  medium-size 
daily,  a  small  city  daily,  a  weekly — or  a 
magazine. 

The  full  line  includes  the  famous  HEADLINER 
(world's  No.  1  newspaper  press) ...  the  pop¬ 
ular  single-width  UNIVERSAL  .  .  .  the  newly 
redesigned  UNITUBE  (embodying  scores 

£and  improved  features) . . .  the 
;-A-TUBE  —  all  with  wide  color 
flexibility  .  .  .  the  MODEL  E  and 
COX  O-TYPE  flat  beds  .  .  . 
'  multi-color  presses  .  .  . 

SPEEDRY  ROTOGRAVURE 


§  ...  magazine  presses  in  a 

wide  range  of  sizes  designed  for 
any  type  of  production  .  .  .  the  im¬ 
proved  Goss  REEL-TENSION-PASTER. 

Goss  also  builds  a  full  line  of  stereotype 
equipment — matrix  rollers,  casting  boxes, 
plate  finishing  machines,  shavers,  routers — 
for  flat  casting,  tubular  and  semi-cylindrical 
operations. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  Street  *  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

220  East  42nd  Street  55  New  Montgomery  Street 

New  York  17,  New  York  Son  Francisco  5,  Californio 
London  and  Preston,  England 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER 
OF  NEWSPAPER,  MAGAZINE 

AND  ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES 


4-V 


ACTION  ON  the  basketball  court 
covers  a  lot  of  ground. 

BUT  THE  PLAYERS  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
just  one  vital  spot — the  basket.  After  all,  that’s 
the  place  that  pays  off! 

SUCCESSFUL  advertisers  sell  Southern  California 
the  same  way.  They  concentrate  on  the  rich, 
populous  "payoff”  portion  of  the  market — the 
Los  Angeles  City  and  Retail  Trading  2^ne! 
That’s  where  74.7  per  cent  of  all  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornians  live  and  where  75.9  per  cent  of  South¬ 
ern  California’s  retail  sales  are  made. 

AND  THAT'S  where  the  big  Herald-Express  con¬ 
centrates  92.1  per  cent  of  its  more  than  300,000 
circulation. 


Los  Angeles  Evening 


HERALD-EXPRESS 

"Largest  Daily  Circulation  in  the  West's  Largest  City" 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

ANA  Meeting  To  Stress 
Management,  Planning 


The  program  for  the  45th  Spring 
Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  to  be  held 
March  17-20  was  announced  this 
week  by  Edwin  W.  Ebel,  director 
of  advertising  and  merchandising. 
General  Foods,  and  chairman  of 
the  ANA  Program  Committee. 

This  year’s  meeting  at  the  Home¬ 
stead,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  extensively 
treats  three  main  areas:  Advertis¬ 
ing  Management  and  Planning; 
Advertising  Execution  and  Follow- 
Through;  and  Advertising  Public 
Relations. 

Theme 

Theme  of  the  opening  session, 
Wednesday,  March  17  is  “It’s  Time 
We  Faced  up  to  the  Need  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Advertising  Management  & 
Planning.” 

Keynote  speaker  is  George  B. 
Park,  manager,  advertising  &  sales 
promotion.  Marketing  Services  Di¬ 
vision,  General  Electric  Company. 
Mr.  Park  will  set  the  stage  for  the 
session  on  managing  and  planning 
of  advertising. 

Walter  C.  Ayers,  executive  vice- 
president,  Brooke,  Smith,  French 
&  Dorrance,  will  discuss,  “The 
Great  Consumer  Shift  —  What  It 
Means  to  Advertising.”  Frank  W. 
Mansfield,  director  of  sales  re¬ 
search,  Sylvania  Electric  Products, 
analyzes  approaches  to  “Budgeting 
Your  Advertising  for  Profit.”  S.  J. 
Caraher,  manager.  Advertising 
Controls  Section,  E.  I.  duPont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  will  present  a 
method  of  “Forecasting  Expendi¬ 
tures  and  Controlling  Advertising 
Costs.” 

Final  speaker  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  session  is  Alfred  Politz, 
president,  Politz  Research,  Inc., 
who  will  offer  “Some  Practical 
Ways  to  Increase  the  Sales  Power 
of  Your  Advertising  Dollars.” 

Infonnal  Discussion 

As  at  past  ANA  Meetings, 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  17th, 
will  consist  of  informal  discussions. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  will 
be  a  showing  of  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  use  of  Cinemascope.  This  will 
be  a  dealer  presentation  prepared 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

The  theme  for  the  Thursday 
morning  session  is,  “Managing  Ex¬ 
ecution  and  Follow-Through  of  the 
Advertising  Plans.”  Russell  G. 
Partridge,  advertising  manager, 
United  Fruit  Co.,  will  narrate  a 
cartoon  slide  film  as  part  of  his 
presentation,  “Communicating 
Ideas  Is  Our  Business.” 

George  J.  Abrams,  Advertising 
Manager,  Block  Drug  Co.,  will 
discuss,  “How  To  Get  Ads  That 
Sell.”  Miss  Esther  Foley,  Home 
Service  Director,  True  Story  mag¬ 
azine,  will  present  new  information 
on  “Fitting  Media  Selection  to  the 
Changing  Market  Patterns.” 


David  P.  Crane,  director  of  me¬ 
dia  coordination,  ^nton  &  Bowles, 
will  then  blueprint  approaches  in 
getting  a  balanced  m^ia  program 
within  today’s  budget  limitations, 
which  effectively  covers  selected 
markets. 

Getting  Dealer  Action 

There  will  be  three  formal  pres¬ 
entations  Thursday  afternoon, 
March  18.  R.  Richard  Carlier,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  &  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  Bigelow  -  Sanford  Carpet 
Co.,  will  report  on  how  his  com¬ 
pany  gets  dealer  action.  His  talk 
is  entitled,  “Spearheading  Your 
Promotion  for  Company  Profits." 

Arthur  Dimond,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  will 
present  a  success  story  called,  “The 
Last  Three  Feet.  Key  Link  in  the 
Chain  of  Advertising  Follow- 
Through.”  Arthur  L.  Scaife,  man¬ 
ager,  sales  planning.  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  will  discuss  “New  Ideas  in 
Point-of-Purchase  Display.” 

The  theme  of  the  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  March  19  session  is  “Public 
Confidence  in  Advertising  —  The 
Vital  Ingredient  for  Efficient  Use 
of  Our  Most  Successful  Means  of 
Creating  Sales.” 

David  Ogilvy,  president,  Hewitt, 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  will  an¬ 
alyze  ways  in  “Getting  and  Keep¬ 
ing  the  Consumer  on  Your  Side." 
Robert  L.  Foreman,  vicepresident, 
BBD&O,  will  discuss  and  illustrate 
“TV  Commercials  Which  Sell  and 
also  Appeal  to  the  Viewer’s  Intel¬ 
ligence.”  Following  these  presenta¬ 
tions,  there  will  be  a  special  show¬ 
ing  of  the  new  4A-ANA  Joint 
Committee  sound  slide  film  in  full 
color,  ‘The  Future  of  America." 

Public  Service  Copy 

Gordon  Kinney,  director  of  TV 
&  radio,  the  Advertising  CouncQ, 
will  offer,  “A  New  Approach  to 
Your  Public  Service  Copy.” 

A  special  presentation  covering 
markets,  advertising,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations,  wrill  be 
made  in  a  case  history  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  William  G.  Power,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Chevrolet  Motor 
Division,  General  Motors  Cwp. 

The  feature  speaker  at  the  ANA 
Spring  Meeting  luncheon  Friday, 
March  19,  is  Dr.  Gabriel  Hauge, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident.  His  off-the-record  remarks 
will  provide  a  special  account  of 
the  administration’s  program  as  to 
where  it  stands  now  and  what  can 
be  reasonably  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

■ 

Kokomo  Trib.  in  AFA 

The  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
has  been  elected  to  sustaining 
membership  in  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  at  AFA  New 
York  headquarters. 
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iiollv  for  tliv  next  o  yrors! 


A/  ^  ^ 

merica’s  community  needs 

. . .  they  can  be  met  now 


The  eoiirilnielioii  iiithislry 

no IV  more  tlioii  ever  has  the 
capacity  and  experience  to  build  these 
needed  facilities  quickly,  efficiently 
and  economically. 

Tlie  general  eonlraelor  who 
displays  the  A.  G.  C.  emblem  has  the 
proven  Skill,  Integrity  and  Responsi¬ 
bility  to  execute  and  coordinate  the 
construction  operations. 


The  A.G.C,  Emblem 


S I  .oOOMOOMOO  of  new 
hospitals*  annually  for 
the  next  1 0  years  I 


•)(>Minimum  annual  community  needs  as  reported  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  in  his  Economic  Report,  January  28,  1954 


IS  yottr  (tssttrttiire 


The  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  of  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Ropretonting  more  Hian  6,500  of  the  Nation’s  Loading  Generai  Contracting  Firms  of  Proven  Skill,  Integrity  and  Responsibility  — • 
Engaged  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Highways,  Railroads,  Airports,  Public  Works,  Defense  Projects 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  MUNSEY  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 

America  Progresses  Through  Construction  .  .  .  Cttnstruct  hy  Contract! 
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LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  303,238  circulation  total  ol  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  Magazine  is 
greater  than  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
33  This  Week  newspapers  .  .  .  ranks 
above  more  than  half  of  the  26  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  newspapers  .  .  .  ranks  above 
all  but  three  of  the  total  ol  38  Parade 
newspapers. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  a  new  factual 
tiudy  of  newspaper  supplements.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Deportment,  The  Courier* 
Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 

*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

tfonritr'ioturnal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sundoy  Courier«Journal  Circulation  303«- 
238  •  Member  ot  The  Locally-Edited 
Group  •  Represented  Nationally  by  The 
Sronhom  Company. 


you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  end 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


'wiwup'aPER  NEWS^l 


1 5  HamlltoB  St.,  Sydaey  Aistrolio 
Aeneel  Snbecriptiaa  to  U.  S.  $SJ0, 
Write  ter  mntplm  eepgr. 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE  . 
revolves 


MDRNINBEVENINGSyNDty 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Communication 
Studies  Urged 
At  S.  F.  Session 

San  Francisco 

Team  studies  to  develop  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  held  of  communi¬ 
cations  were  urged  here  at  the 
Social  Science  Seminar  conducted 
by  Dr.  Rex  F.  Harlow,  editor  and 
publisher.  Social  Science  Reporter. 

The  need  was  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Fee  Keesing,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  cultural  anthropologist,  in 
summing  up  a  communications 
discussion  led  by  Douglas  Tell- 
wright,  vicepresident,  Pacihc  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

“As  it  is  now,  we  know  more 
about  the  Navajos  than  we  do 
about  our  own  people,”  Dr.  Kees¬ 
ing  told  the  group  of  industry  and 
social  science  leaders  gathered  for 
day-long  sessions. 

Communications  was  but  one 
phase  of  the  social  science  studies 
conducted  in  the  seminar.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  the  social  science-business 
team  trend  to  solve  today’s  prob¬ 
lems,  two  other  social  science  ses¬ 
sions  are  scheduled  here  within  a 
month’s  time. 

Pin-Pointing  Urged 

Intelligibility  of  communications 
is  important,  but  it  is  not  enough, 
declared  Dr.  Donald  Haylor, 
Stanford  University.  The  material 
must  be  designed  to  reach  the 
class  desired  and  to  reach  the 
“influentials”  who  change  and 
modify  public  opinion. 

Communications  should  be  pin¬ 
pointed  so  that  it  has  its  greatest 
impact  with  the  particular  class 
of  people  to  be  reached,  added 
Dr.  Harrison  Gough,  University  of 
California. 

Evaluated  and  tailored  commu¬ 
nications  are  needed  if  behavior 
or  public  opinion  is  to  be  changed, 
emphasized  Dr.  Mason  Haire, 
University  of  California.  The 
evaluation  should  include  studies 
of  the  sub-cultural  as  well  as  of 
cultural  groups,  added  Dr.  Wen¬ 
dell  Bell,  Stanford. 

Mr.  Tellwright  interpreted  the 
statements  as  a  stand  for  pre¬ 
testing.  This  has  proven  of  great 
value  to  his  company,  he  reported. 
Telephone  company  experience 
also  has  shown  that  effective  com¬ 
munications  must  be  presented 
through  the  eyes  of  the  people  it 
is  desired  to  reach,  he  emphasized. 

Transition  Seen 

“I  like  to  think  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  a  communications  job 
that  is  in  the  process  of  transition,” 
Mr.  Tellwright  said.  “Today  we 
might  be  said  to  be  flying  by  the 
seat  of  our  pants,  but  I  believe 
we  are  shifting  over  to  instrument 
flying.  Maybe  futurely  we  will  do 
spot  bombing  thrQUgh  the  over¬ 
cast.” 

A  difficulty  in  idea  communi¬ 
cations  lies  in  the  fact  that  each 


person  reacts  in  accord  with  his 
own  beliefs.  Dr.  Arthur  Cola- 
darci,  Stanford,  emphasized.  The 
problems  are  multiplied  by  inter¬ 
ference  because  almost  everybody 
thinks  he  knows  all  about  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising,  it  was 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion. 

Discussion  leaders  included 
James  B.  Du  Prau,  vicepresident, 
Columbia  -  Geneva  Steel  Division, 
U.  S.  Steel;  Lloyd  E.  Graybiel, 
vicepresident,  American  Trust  Co.; 
James  D.  Hammond,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers  and 
Louis  B.  Lundborg,  Bank  of 
America. 

■ 

Big  Ads  Break 
Shakespeare 
Box  Office  Jinx 

It  has  been  traditional  in  the 
motion  picture  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  field  to  promote  a  Shakes¬ 
pearean  film  with  comparatively 
small  ads  of  ultra-dignified  and 
conservative  copy. 

The  small  ad  budget  was  geared 
to  small  gross  expectancy  at  the 
box  office,  due  to  the  limited  “class 
appeal”  of  even  the  best  Shakes¬ 
pearean  films. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  has  de¬ 
parted  radically  from  this  format 
in  promotion  of  its  “Julius  Caesar” 
and  the  experiment  is  paying  off 
handsomely  at  the  box  office,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  MGM  ad  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  first  engagements  were  han¬ 
dled  in  the  traditional  manner, 
with  “high  brow”  appeal  copy  and 
a  two-performance-a-day,  reserved 
seat  policy. 

It  was  noted  that  for  some  rea¬ 
son  the  audiences  included  a  large 
proportion  of  the  regular  movie¬ 
goers,  not  expected  to  turn  out  for 
the  Bard’s  movies.  Whether  it  was 
the  popular  movie  star  cast  (Mar¬ 
lon  Brando,  et  al)  or  the  blood- 
and-thunder  “gangsters  in  togas” 
nature  of  the  story  or  whether 
there  is  a  trend  toward  Shakes¬ 
peare,  nobody  yet  knows. 

But  MGM  made  a  switch.  Start¬ 
ing  in  Portland,  Ore.,  as  a  test  and 
later  in  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  Detroit,  big  display  newspaper 
space  took  the  place  of  the  small 
announcements.  The  film  was  put 
into  regular  movie  theaters  on  con¬ 
tinuous  performance  basis.  Rec¬ 
ords  were  broken. 

Now,  come  the  Ides  of  March, 
“Julius  Caesar”  will  open  in  some 
50  to  100  theaters  as  a  regular, 
mass-appeal  movie  with  large  news¬ 
paper  ad  campaigns. 

■ 

784  Ads,  188  Pages 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Its  29th  annual  Progress  edi¬ 
tion  was  issued  Feb.  21  by  the 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin.  Of 
10  sections,  ranging  from  20  to 
24  pages,  it  consisted  of  188  fo- 
lioed  pages.  It  contained  784  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  70  display  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements. 
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P.  A.  Ads  Get 
Aid  of  State 
Bar  in  Calif. 

San  Francisco 

Public  relations  advertising  of 
the  legal  profession  continues  to 
develop  in  California  under  a  pro¬ 
gram  long  backed  by  the  State  Bar 
of  California. 

Such  advertising  is  limited  to 
campaigns  placed  by  local  bar 
groups,  it  was  emphasized  here. 
Three  groups  are  now  engaged  in 
newspaper  advertising  programs. 
These  are  the  Lawyers  Club  of 
San  Francisco,  the  Riverside  Bar 
Association  and  the  Los  .Angeles 
County  Bar  Association. 

“The  State  Bar  will  back  any 
local  bar  that  wants  to  advertise, 
but  the  State  Bar  itself  is  a  State 
agency  and  the  money  that  can 
be  assessed  against  members  is 
limited  by  law.  This  forbids  state¬ 
wide  assessments  for  advertising.” 
explained  Berton  J.  Ballard,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  that  or¬ 
ganization. 

First  Scries  in  1946 

The  advertising  phase  of  the 
Bar’s  public  relations  program  has 
developed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  when  a  complete  series 
of  ads  was  first  prepared  by  the 
organization.  The  public  relation>, 
program  instituted  under  Mr.  Bal¬ 
lard’s  direction  also  includes  a 
“Meet  the  Press”  handbook  for 
lawyers  and  a  weekly  column  , 
which  now  appears  in  more  than 
200  California  newspapers.  (E&P 
Dec.  26,  1953,  page  52.) 

The  advertising  series  won  ap¬ 
proval  of  80%  of  the  attorneys 
responding  to  the  Bar’s  survey, 
Mr.  Ballard  reports.  Changes  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  1946  survey  re¬ 
sulted  in  revisions  which  provided 
briefer  copy,  a  more  dignified 
format  and  emphasis  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  character  of  the  series. 

Copy  now  running  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Riverside  stresses  the 
advisability  of  obtaining  legal  ad¬ 
vice  for  specific  needs.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  better  relation¬ 
ships  between  lawyers  and  the 
public.  In  Los  Angeles  County, 
present  advertising  tells  of  the  le¬ 
gal  assistance  program  available 
to  the  public. 

S.  F.  Club's  Plan 

The  San  Francisco  program  is 
developed  by  voluntary  annual 
contributions  of  $5  solicited  from 
each  member  of  the  Club,  which 
totals  nearly  1,000  members.  In 
this  year’s  solicitation,  John  F. 
Moran,  club  president  pointed  out 
that  the  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Bar 
operates  advertising  on  $5  month¬ 
ly  contributions  and  has  been 
running  newspaper  copy  for  four 
years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  probably 
no  other  aspect  of  legal  public 
relations  resulted,  at  first,  in  such 
a  storm  of  controversy,  14  other 
State  Bars  have  pioneered  in  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising. 
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more  people  than 
live  in  Florida  will 
come  to  Colorado! 


THE  DENVER  POST 


this  sumineT 


Colorado’s  summer  market,  enriched  by  the  annual  influx  of  vacationists, 

offers  you  a  bonus  of  3,300,000  extra  consumers,  $230,000,000  extra  sales. 
Equally  important,  you  can  sell  this  unique  market  with  the  economy  of  single 
medium  coverage.  The  Denver  Post’s  EMPIRE  Magazine  gives  you  85% 
coverage  of  Metropolitan  Denver,  63%  coverage  of  the  entire  State  of  Colorado. 

In  terms  of  market,  of  coverage,  of  cost,  it  makes  good  sales  sense  to  increase 
your  summer  schedule  in  The  Denver  Post. 


CIRCULATION 


Empir*  Magoiin*  and  Comics _ 384,370 

A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement 
September  30,  1953 
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Advertiser  •  Nev/spaper 

Package  for 
Backs  Men  *s 

The  Men's  Wear  Inter-lndustry 
Council,  which  three  weeks  ago 
distributed  its  Spring  newspaper 
package  in  response  to  requests 
from  700  newspapers  (E&P,  Feb. 
13,  page  28),  this  week  sent  sup¬ 
porting  advertising  material  to 
more  than  7.000  men’s  wear  re¬ 
tailers  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  retailers  are  receiving  re¬ 
prints  of  advertising  layouts  which 
have  been  sent  in  mat  form  to 
newspapers.  In  a  covering  mes¬ 
sage,  the  Council  outlines  the  co¬ 
ordinated  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  program  which  it  provides  for 
local  use,  and  stresses  the  role  of 
the  newspaper  in  creating  interest 
in  men’s  apparel. 

Designed  to  increase  local  men’s 
wear  advertising  volume,  and  to 
develop  local  coverage  of  men's 
trends,  the  Council’s  newspaper 
package  includes  a  complete  four- 
page  men’s  fashion  supplement, 
backed  by  three  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  material — much  of  it  based 
upon  small  two-  and  three-column 
advertisements.  The  program  is 
prepared  cooperatively  by  15  or¬ 
ganizations  representing  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  men’s  wear  industry. 

In  past  seasons,  many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  used  the  Council’s  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  theme,  “the  Right 
Clothes  at  the  Right  Time,’’  as  the 
basis  for  citywide  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns  to  focus  men’s  attention  on 
new  clothes.  Such  local  projects 
have  often  included  fashion  shows 
and  other  special  events,  timed  to 
coincide  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  coverage. 

In  outlining  the  program  for  re¬ 
tailers,  the  Council  seeks  to  aid 
the  newspaper  in  building  local 
interest  in  the  project.  Some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  results  of  the  mailing 
to  merchants  has  already  been  re¬ 
corded,  according  to  Edward  Zim¬ 
merman,  director  of  information 
of  The  Wool  Bureau — which  han¬ 
dles  distribution  of  the  program. 
Although  the  mailing  did  not  reach 
most  retailers  until  Monday  of  this 
week,  he  reports,  more  than  60  ad¬ 
ditional  requests  for  the  newspaper 
package  have  already  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

To  date,  more  than  800  newspa¬ 
pers  have  requested  the  package — 
with  more  than  100  requests  en¬ 
tered  since  the  original  distribu¬ 
tion.  Participating  newspajjers  are 
located  in  every  state,  and  in 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

The  newspaper  package  is  dis¬ 
tributed  without  charge  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  editorial  portion  of 
the  package  is  restricted  to  one 
newspaper  in  each  city,  and  illus¬ 
trations  are  available  as  mats  or 
glossy  prints.  Mats  of  advertise¬ 
ments  are  available  to  the  adver- 


— RETAIL  SURVEY 

Retailers 
Wear  Drive 

tising  departments  of  new.spapers 
only. 

Use  of  TV  by  Stores  Fails 
To  Cut  Use  of  Newspapers 

Whai  happens  to  advertising 
budgets  when  television  is  added? 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Cole,  University 
of  Illinois,  was  curious  enough  to 
conduct  a  study  in  an  effort  to 
come  up  with  an  answer.  Ten  of 
12  stores  with  more  than  $20,- 
OOO.OOO  sales  volume  upped  their 
budgets  to  add  TV. 

Among  Prof.  Cole’s  findings: 

"Television  has  not  cut  into 
newspaper  advertising  to  any  great 
extent  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  department  store 
budget  for  1953  still  allots  80  per 
cent  to  newspapers,  nine  to  TV, 
four  to  radio,  three  to  direct  mail 
and  four  per  cent  to  other  media." 

■ 

Phila.  Inquirer  Names 
Research  Manager 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Harry  Hannum  as  research  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Hannum.  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Inquirer  since 
1946.  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  national  advertising 
department,  serving  industrial  ac¬ 
counts.  toiletries  and  publications. 
Prior  to  the.se  duties,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  research  staff  of 
the  promotion  department. 

■ 

New  C&O  PR  Man 

Howard  Skidmore  has  been 
named  director  of  public  relations 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  Walter 
S.  .lackson  is  advertising  manager. 
These  duties  were  formerly  as¬ 
signed  to  Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr., 
who  is  now  with  .Alleghany  Cor¬ 
poration. 

■ 

Publicity  Guide 

Los  .Angeles 

Occidental  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  California  is  making  avail¬ 
able,  without  cost,  copies  of  a 
booklet,  “So,  You’ve  Been  Elected 
Publicity  Chairman!"  H.  Dixon 
Trueblood.  Occidental’s  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  said  it’s  designed 
to  improve  relations  between  civic 
groups  and  editors. 

■ 

Dream  Cars  in  Color 

Miami 

The  Miami  Daily  News  gave 
full<olor  treatment  to  the  “dream 
cars’’  in  the  General  Motors  Mo- 
torama  for  1954.  Six  of  the  ultra¬ 
modern  models  were  featured  on 
the  front  of  a  12-page  section. 


Stanford  Hits 

continued  from  page  1 5  | 

information  about  your  market  by 
using  .  .  .  free  .  .  .  the  greatest 
research  project  in  our  history — 
the  U.  S.  Census,”  he  said.  ! 

Circulation  Better  j 

“What  has  happened  to  your  j 
newspaper’s  coverage  in  the  last  I 
10  years?"  Mr.  Urdang  asked. ! 
"Undoubtedly  ...  it  is  better,  I 
much  better  now  than  it  was  10 
years  ago.  We  have  more  families  i 
and  a  greater  percentage  of  all  the  ■ 
families  reading  our  newspapers  j 
today  than  was  the  case  just  10; 
years  ago. 

“  Do  your  advertisers  know ' 
that?"  Mr.  Urdang  continued.  “Do 
they  know  that  you  are  giving  j 
them  a  better  advertising  buy  to-  i 
day  than  you  did  10  years  ago?} 
They  don’t  know  it  ...  if  you  , 
don’t  tell  them.  .And  the  Census  j 
gives  you  the  information  with  i 
which  to  tell  them.” 

Cites  Examples 

Ihe  promotion  manager  of  the 
Bulletin  cited  numerous  examples 
of  data  available  from  the  Census  ; 
and  asked  his  listeners:  “What  are 
you  telling  your  advertisers  about 
your  market — the  retail  advertisers 
who  give  you  more  than  half  your 
linage  —  the  national  advertisers 
who  give  you  almost  a  fourth  of 
your  linage — and  the  classified  ad-  j 
vertisers  who  give  you  about  a 
fifth  of  your  total  linage?”  | 

Give  ’Em  Info  • 

"Are  they  turning  to  you  as  the 
final  arbiter  of  information  about 
your  market?  Are  you  giving  them 
information  that  increases  their 
advertising  budget  and  your  adver¬ 
tising  linage?  You  can  get  that 
type  of  information  from  the  Cen-  j 
sus  ...  by  finding  out  what  your 
advertisers  want  to  know  about 
their  marketing  and  advertising 
problems  ...  by  using  your  imagi¬ 
nation  and  applying  it  against  the 
data  that  is  in  the  CensiEs. 

“It’s  there  waiting  for  you,"  Mr. 
Urdang  added,  “but  you’ll  have  to 
dig  it  out!” 

■ 

Bond,  PR  Director 
For  C-E,  Dies 

Joseph  A.  Bond,  for  the  past 
19  years  public  relations  director 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  died  Saturday, 
March  6,  at  his  home  in  Crest- 
wood.  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  He  was 
51  years  old. 

Mr.  Bond  was  born  in  Cassel- 
ton,  N.  D.  After  graduating  from 
Boston  University,  he  worked  on 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  -  Traveler,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News  and  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Union. 

He  entered  the  publicity  business 
with  the  Bermuda  News  Bureau, 
publicizing  the  island  of  Bermuda. 

He  joined  Campbell-Ewald  in 
1935. 
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LEASE 

ELIMINATES 
HIDDEN  COSTS 


•  You  get  a  halftone  engraving 

service  without  any  hidden  ex¬ 
pense.  You  tie  up  no  capital,  pay 
no  interest  or  insurance,  require 
no  depreciation  reserve.  And  the 
rental  is  regarded  as  an  operating 
expense  in  figuring  income  taxes. 


•  Finally— and  most  important 
from  the  publishing  standpoint! 
The  user  always  can  rely  on  his 
Scan-a-graver  for  top-quality  re¬ 
production,  since— instead  of 
wearing  t)ut  — the  equipment  is 
constantly  maintained  in  perfect 
operating  condition. 

•  In  fact,  as  new  refinements  are 
diveloped  Fairchild  incorporates 
them  in  exi.sting  machines. 
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Our  Customer  Engineering  Service  is  the  Reason  Why... 

A  SCAN-A-GRAYER  INSTALLATION 
NEVER  BECOMES  OBSOLETE 

nounced,  the  Fairchild  lease  gives 
the  customer  the  option  of  exchang¬ 
ing  his  present  machine  for  the  new¬ 
er  model  at  an  adjusted  rental  rate. 

Since  1948,  over  100  improvements  have 
been  incorporated  into  existing  models  so 
that  the  Scan-a-graver  installation  made  five 
years  ago  is  as  modern  as  the  one  we  com¬ 
pleted  this  morning. 

Why  not  ask  to  have  one  of  our  represen¬ 
tatives  give  you  the  whole  story  of  the  Fair- 
child  lease?  Write  to  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins  Lane, 
Syosset,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  1(X)-75A. 

- ^MCMULD 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


With  the  installation  of  the  first  Scan-a- 
graver  in  1948,  Fairchild  established  a  Cus¬ 
tomer  Service  organization  which  guarantees 
the  user  against  etjuipment  obsolescence. 
Under  the  terms  of  Fairchild’s  uni(iue  lease 
agreement,  this  service  provides: 

•  Four-times-a-year  inspection.  Ap¬ 
proximately  every’  90  days  a  Fair- 
child  Customer  Engineer  makes  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  each  Scan-a- 
graver  installation  at  no  cost  to  the 
customer. 

•  Latest  model  modifications.  During 
periodic  inspections,  the  Customer 
Engineer,  at  no  charge,  makes  such 
modifications  as  necessary’  to  bring 
the  Scan-a-graver  up  to  date  with 
current  production  models. 

•  Exchange  for  newer  models.  As  new 
model  Scan-a-gravers  are  an- 
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in  schedules 
that  count 
Include  these 
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IMPORTANT 

FAST-GROWING 

TEXAS 

MARKETS 


WACO 

Retail  gains  in  1953  (even 
after  disastrous  May  tor¬ 
nado)  reflect  energy  and 
potential  of  this  bustling, 
major  market. 

AUSTIN 

Diversified  economy  in  the 
State  Capital  city,  Univer¬ 
sity,  Federal  and  State  pay¬ 
rolls  assure  stabilized,  year- 
round  business.  | 

PORT 

ARTHUR 

Highest  average  income  in 
the  unquestionably  prosper¬ 
ous  State  of  Texas.  Thriv-  i 
ing  port,  petroleum,  chemi-  | 
cal  and  shipping  center. 

•  90%-plus  I 
coverage 

•  ROP  Color 

•  Group  Color  | 
Comics  Rates  I 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

AND  TIMES-HERALD 

...  •  ... 

AUSTIN 

AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

...  •  ... 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Rrprruented  Nationally  by 
Burke,  Kuipers, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


Advertiser  •  Newspiaper 

Study  Shows  14  Papers 
Print  House  Organ  Ads 


Chicago 

At  least  14  newspapers  are 
publishing  house  organs  (employe 
publications)  as  paid  advertising 
for  firms  in  their  communities,  a 
study  by  National  Research  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.,  has  revealed.  Most  of 
the  firms  use  a  page  a  month  for 
this  purpose. 

“Even  though  relatively  few 
newspapers  are  presently  carrying 
this  particular  type  of  plant  city 
advertising,  a  large  number  of 
newspapermen  indicate  attempts 
are  being  made  to  interest  their 
local  industries  in  this  basic  idea,” 
states  NRB.  “Our  editorial  board 
believes  that  in  many  cases  news¬ 
papers  can  be  used  by  local  indus¬ 
tries  to  best  tell  the  plant  com¬ 
munity  about  its  activities  and  its 
employes.” 

Reasons  for  Ads 

The  NRB  study  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  why  certain  types 
of  manufacturers  publish  their 
house  organs  as  newspaper  ads: 

1.  Lower  unit  costs. 

2.  Greater  local  readership. 

3.  Good  public  relations. 

4.  Avoids  long  mailing  lists. 

5.  Timeliness. 

6.  More  flexibility  in  content 
due  to  later  deadline. 

7.  Unlimited  audience  —  the 
message  goes  out  to  the  entire 
community. 

8.  Builds  morale  —  everyone 
knows  what  specific  employes  are 
doing. 

Following  are  the  names  of 
newspapers  and  firms  which  have 
worked  out  such  an  advertising 
program : 

Papers  Comment 

Comments  from  newspapers 
carrying  this  kind  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  ad  copy  follow: 

Biddleford  Daily  Journal:  Saco- 
Lowell  ads  have  been  running 
monthly  in  the  Journal  for  nearly 
seven  years.  “The  page  not  only 
reaches  the  employes,”  says  the 
Journal,  “but  it  also  circulates 
throughout  our  area  giving  the 
readers  a  better  understanding  of 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  firm 


and  creating  a  better  feeling 
throughout  the  community  toward 
one  of  our  major  industrial  con¬ 
cerns.” 

Freeport  Journal -Standard:  Fair¬ 
banks,  Morse  &  Co.,  ran  a  page 
a  month  during  1952  and  now 
running  every  other  month.  “The 
company  is  satisfied  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  which  keeps  employes,  as 
well  as  the  potential  labor  pool, 
interested  and  informed  about 
Fairbanks,”  states  Journal  -  Stan¬ 
dard.  “They  feel  it  is  good  public 
relations  with  the  plant  city.  A 
special  appropriation  for  this  is 
taken  out  of  their  personnel  de¬ 
partment  funds.” 

Picture  Page  in  Joliet 

Joliet  Herald-News:  Family  Al¬ 
bum  (picture  page  style)  runs 
once  a  month.  “Plant  officials  of 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  tell 
us  that  the  rank  and  file  of  em¬ 
ployes  look  forward  to  this  page 
each  month,”  says  Herald-News. 
“It  does  a  selling  job  throughout 
our  entire  area  with  people  who 
may  be  interested  in  working 
there.  .  .  .” 

Shreveport  Times  and  Journal: 
Both  J.  B.  Beaird  Corp.,  and  its 
agency  well  pleased  with  results 
of  schedule  which  appears  in  both 
papers  once  a  month.  The  sched¬ 
ule  began  May,  1953,  and  sup¬ 
planted  a  house  organ  the  com¬ 
pany  was  using. 

Marshalltown  Times  -  Republic¬ 
an:  Lennox  Furnace  Co.,  runs 
weekly,  using  three  columns  by 
11  inches.  “The  copy  is  largely 
public  relations,”  says  paper, 
“dealing  with  plant  personnel. 
However,  at  intervals,  copy  is 
aimed  at  the  support  of  various 
civic  projects.” 

Easton  Daily  Express:  Ingersoll- 
Rand  using  full  pages  once  a 
month  for  two  years;  reports  fa¬ 
vorable  comment  from  employes 
and  the  general  public. 

Aids  Employment 

Hamilton  Journal-News:  Clear¬ 
ing  Machine  Corp.,  runs  half  page 
once  a  month.  Firm  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  newcomer  to  Hamilton 


and  uses  this  program  to  acquaint 
the  people  of  Hamilton  and  vicin¬ 
ity  with  their  company,  “thus 
making  employment  problems 
easier  in  a  community  that  has 
very  keen  employment  competi¬ 
tion.” 

West  Chester  Daily  Local  News: 
Luken’s  Steel  Co.,  has  been  using 
this  type  of  advertising  for  one 
year  and  feels  it  is  invaluable.  A 
different  department  is  featured 
each  month. 

Frankfort  State  Journal:  Gen¬ 
eral  Shoe  Corp.,  printing  a  month¬ 
ly  page  for  about  three  years. 
“Keen  interest  among  our  sub¬ 
scribers,”  says  Journal,  “many  of 
whom  have  relatives  working  at 
the  shoe  plant.  This  readership  is 
good  from  a  public  relations 
standpoint,  since  the  workers 
themselves  write  most  of  the 
copy,” 

Dept.  Store  Uses  Space 

Green  Bay  Press  -  Gazette: 
Prange  Co.,  local  department  store, 
devotes  quarter  page  of  full-page 
ad  to  “The  Prange  Post”  at  end 
of  each  month. 

The  Rockford  Newspapers  re¬ 
port  Geo.  D.  Roper  Corp.,  has 
been  using  full  pages  in  both  pa¬ 
pers  once  a  month  since  Mai^, 
1952,  and  is  well  pleased  with  re¬ 
sults. 

Pottstown  Mercury  recently  be¬ 
gan  carrying  a  page  from  Jacobs 
Aircraft  Engine  Co.,  using  space 
to  publish  its  plant  and  personnel 
news.  Plan  to  run  three  pages  a 
year. 

The  Corning  Evening  Leader 
is  carrying  a  page  a  month  from 
Ingersoll  -  Rand.  Similarly,  the 
Fairbanks,  Morse  plant  at  Po¬ 
mona,  Calif.,  is  running  a  page 
each  month  in  the  Pomona  Prog¬ 
ress-Bulletin. 

■ 

Joins  Greater  Weeklies 
As  Sales  Manager 

Thomas  E.  Delaney  has  been 
appointed  eastern  sales  manager 
of  Greater  Weeklies  lAssociates, 
Inc.,  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  for  weekly  newspapers  in 
28  states. 

Mr.  Delaney,  a  former  weekly 
publisher  in  New  Jersey,  resigned 
as  an  account  executive  with  H.  L 
Mihic  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  to  take  the  GWA 
post.  He  will  supervise  sales  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Greater  Weeklies’  New 
York  headquarters  and  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia. 

■ 

Wm.  Mee  Joins  ANA 

William  W.  Mee,  formerly  spe¬ 
cialty  sales  representative.  General 
Aniline  &  Film  (Ozalid  division), 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  as  an 
assistant  to  Lowell  McElroy,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  media  and 
research. 

■ 

SW.  Dailies  Named 

The  Durant  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat  has  appointed  South¬ 
west  Dailies  as  its  representatives. 


Newspaper  Company 


Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal . Saco-Lowell  Shops 

Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard . Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Joliet  (Dl.)  Herald-News . Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times  &  Journal . J.  B.  Beaird  Corp. 

Marshalltown  (la.)  Times-Republican. ..  .Lennox  Furnace  Co. 

Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express . Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News . Clearing  Machine  Corp. 

West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News. .  .Luken’s  Steel  Co. 

Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal . General  Shoe  (}orp. 

Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette . H.  C.  Prange  Co. 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic . Geo.  D.  Roper  Corp. 

Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury . Jacobs  Aircraft  Engine  Co. 

Pomona  ((^if.)  Progress-Bulletin . Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Corning  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader . Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  - 

to  get  the  lion's  share 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  faikes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must  ^ '  / 

be  the...  v  / 
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Do  as  the  Newspaper  Press 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  System  for  Unit  Drive  on 

ST.  CATHARINES  (ONT.)  STANDARD 

"The  equipment  was  installed  locally  without  the 
aid  of  a  Cutler-Hammer  erector  ...  is  operating 
entirely  satisfactorily.  We  operated  a  Duplex 
Tubular  press  equipped  with  Cutler-Hammer  for 
24  years.  Our  satisfaction  was  a  major  factor  in 
our  decision  to  use  Cutler-Hammer  for  our  new 
press" — W.  B.  C.  Burgoyne,  Managing  Director. 


CUTLER'HAMMER 


OlMOTOIt  CONTftOL; 


CUTLER-HAMMER  i 
^MOTOR^^mOi.  Hi 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for 
Single  Motor  Drive  on  Goss  Tubular  Press  at 
GOSHEN,  IND.,  NEWS  DEMOCRAT 
One  of  o  series  of  highly  successful  Cutler- 
Hammer  Electronic  Single  Motor  Drives  on 
tubular  type  presses.  Simple,  dependable, 
highly  efficient. 


Designer  does 

KEEP  IT  SIMPLE-KEEP  IT  STURDY 

THAT  MEANS  IN  UNIT  DRIVE  CONTROL 

KEEP  IT  CUTLER-HAMMER 


Despite  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
functions  are  being  designed  into  mod¬ 
em  newspaper  presses,  the  good  de¬ 
signer  seeks  vigorously  to  simplify  his 
design  ...  to  get  the  same  results  with 
fewer  parts,  simpler  and  sturdier  parts. 
If  he  doesn’t  do  this,  he  knows  he  is 
letting  himself,  his  machine  and  its 
user  in  for  trouble. 

When  it  comes  to  the  unit  drive  for 
this  press,  and  the  control  scheme  for 
the  unit  drive,  troubles  compound— ii 
drive  and  control  are  not  more  simple, 
more  sturdy,  more  dependable,  more 
understandable. 

This  is  hard  common  sense,  the  same 
common  sense  that  leads  experienced 
newspaper  men  to  choose  Cutler- 
Hammer  Unit  Drive  Motor  Control  for 
their  new  presses. 

This  is  a  paired  system,  simple, 
sturdy,  trouble-free  unit  a.c.  wound 
rotor  motors  paired  with  Cutler- 
Hammer  Unit  Drive  Control  made  up 
of  simple,  sturdy  industrial  type  con¬ 


trol  components  known  to  every  plant 
electrician  . . .  and  together  giving  you, 
the  fundamental  needs. 

Easy  inching  and  threading,  smooth 
acceleration  to  maximum  press  run¬ 
ning  speed,  perfect  synchronization  of 
motors,  long  life,  freedom  from 
trouble,  flexibility  ...  all  these  are 
yours  together  with  specific  Cutler- 
Hammer  superiorities.  There’s  the  new 
C-H  cam  drum  accelerating  device 
with  72  speed  points.  There’s  the  fact 
that  inching  and  threading  don’t  draw 
current  through  the  unit  drive  motors. 
There’s  freedom  from  troubles  such 
as  changing  load  adjusting  resistor 
switches,  unbalanced  loads,  circulating 
currents  and  excessive  peaks.  And 
your  own  electrician  can  service  this 
drive  and  can  service  this  control. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Representative 
has  a  dramatic  and  compelling  story 
to  tell.  See  him  before  you  buy. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1223’ 
St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  instantly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
can  be  rethreaded  without  latching  de* 
tectors.  Easy  to  mount. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  "original"  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and 
guards  against  destructive  wrap-arounds 
and  costly  delays — resets  automatically. 


CUTLER'HAMMER 


CUTLER'HAMMER 


■MOTOR  CONTROL  3E 


Cutler- Hammer  Control  for 
Press  Drive  on  Hoe  Roto¬ 
gravure  Press  in  plant  of 

KABLE  BROTHERS, 
Mt.  Morris,  III. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

There*s  Need  For  More 
Classified  Promotion 


By  Dcoiiel  L  Lionel 
CAM.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Walter  E.  Wood,  CAM,  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.  C.)  Star-News  News¬ 
papers,  sold  additional  advertising 
to,  among  others,  a  Ford  dealer, 
and  developed  a  promotion  punch. 
This  dealer  went  for  a  full  page 
featuring  used  cars,  hoped  to  sell 
20  and  actually  sold  45!  All  of 
which  gave  Mr.  Wood  the  cue  to 
run  a  half-page  promotion  ad 
which  led  off  with  “Look  How 
GOOD  Business  Is!” 

While  business  will  always  be 
good  for  those  who  make  it  good 
by  going  out  and  doing  a  sales 
job,  one  classification  that  defies 
the  best  selling  efforts  is  Employ¬ 
ment.  Despite  the  fact  that  Janu¬ 
ary  1954  had  five  Sundays  while 
January  1953  had  four,  only  five 
newspapers  of  the  115  reporting 
in  the  B.  K.  Davis  Survey  re¬ 
ported  gains  in  Help  Wanted  Ads. 
The  downward  trend  in  this  clas¬ 
sification,  now  in  its  eighth  month 
of  losses,  continued  at  an  accele¬ 
rated  pace  with  566,701  ads  for 
January  ’54  against  868,678  for 
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January  of  the  year  1953. 

With  classified  advertising  con¬ 
stituting  the  largest  loss  segment 
of  any  newspaper  classification  for 
January,  according  to  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  52-city  report,  publishers  are 
becoming  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  future  status  of  classified 
which  at  present  represents  better 
than  25%  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
paper  linage. 

Now  is  the  time  for  publishers 
to  ask  themselves — how  much  pro¬ 
motional  effort  are  we  putting  be¬ 
hind  the  enfant  terrible  classified? 
Should  not  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  Classified  advertising  proj¬ 
ect,  okayed  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  several  years  ago  and  kept 
in  virtual  mothballs  ever  since,  be 
reevaluated  and  aggressively  acti¬ 
vated  in  the  face  of  an  impending 
classified  slide? 

On  most  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  Employment  is  the  major 
classification  and  the  losses  in  Help 
Wanted  that  February  linage  fig¬ 
ures  will  reveal  will  be  the  worst 
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to  date.  CAMs  need  manage¬ 
ment’s  sympathetic  understanding 
now  more  than  ever.  They  need 
promotional  effort  of  the  very 
highest  type  and  cooperation  in  a 
measure  that  may  never  before 
have  been  extended  to  classified  if 
they  are  to  replace  the  employ¬ 
ment  advertising  with  sound  vol¬ 
ume  in  a  peacetime  economy. 

Real  Estate  advertising,  prob¬ 
ably  the  second  largest  classified 
classification,  is  generally  on  the 
increase  and,  it  is  expected,  will 
grow  even  bigger  as  the  competi¬ 
tive  factor  gains  momentum.  That 
classified  advertising  will  play  a 
continuingly  important  role  in 
plans  of  home  builders  is  attested 
to  by  the  statement  of  Albert  L. 
LaPierre,  president  of  LaPierre 
Peterson  Enterprises,  Inc.  in  an 
address  before  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  in  Chicago. 
Speaking  of  advertising  media  for 
the  home  builder  he  said: 

“1 — ^The  best  media  is  classified 
advertising.  Most  merchant  build¬ 
ers  do  not  like  to  use  this  medium 
because  their  ads  tend  to  develop 
over  a  period  of  time  a  certain 
tone  of  monotony.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  their  advertising  manager  is 
not  a  creative  thinker.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  should  be  able 
to  write  classified  ads  that  are  as 
interesting  as  reading  the  daily 
comics. 

“2 — Display  Newspaper — ^Here 
the  art  work  should  be  of  the  best. 
It  is  best  to  use  sketches  instead 
of  actual  photographs. 

“3 — ^TV  Spots — ^TTils  type  is  very 
effective,  however,  very  expensive. 
The  secret  here  is  good  production 
in  making  up  the  spots.  If  the 
spots  are  dead,  there  is  no  use 
spending  your  money  for  TV.” 

250th  Anniversary 

Want  Ads  will  be  250  years  old 
May  8  and  ANCAM  is  making 
big  plans  to  celebrate  the  event. 
A  statement  on  the  subject  from 
Promotion  Committee  Chairman 
Carl  R.  Lehman,  Jr.,  CAM,  Santa 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat, 
notes  that  on  May  8,  1704,  the 
Want  Ad  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
American  history  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  three  of  them  in  the 
Boston  News-Letter.  One  offered 
some  land  for  sale,  another  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  a  stolen  anvil,  and 
the  third  offered  monfcy  for  a 
thieFs  capture. 

“No  one  can  predict  what  the 
next  250  years  will  bring,”  he 
says.  “But  there  is  one  thing  cer¬ 
tain — so  long  as  there  is  a  Democ¬ 
racy  to  serve,  the  Want  Ad  will 
be  keeping  pace  with  it,  growing 
with  it  to  bring  readers  the  things 
they  need  to  live  the  life  of  an 
American  citizen.” 

Personal  Notes 

Lawrence  Amundson,  a  former 
president  of  ANCAM,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  manager  of 
the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 


News.  H«  joined  the  News  adver¬ 
tising  staff  in  1951,  and  has  served 
as  sales  representative  in  both  Re¬ 
tail  and  National  departments. 

Warren  Kemp  has  resigned  as 
CAM,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
and  by  the  same  token,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANCAM  invention 
program  committee.  Jerry  Wood¬ 
ard,  CAM,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times 
and  Herald-Post,  was  named  to 
the  program  chairmanship  by 
ANCAM  Prexy  Bill  Leopard. 

■ 

College  Survey  Lists 
202  Negro  Newspapers 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Two  hundred  and  two  commer¬ 
cial  Negro  newspapers  now  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  annual  survey  conducted  by 
the  Lincoln  University  school  of 
journalism.  In  addition  to  two 
dailies,  there  are  193  weeklies, 
four  semi-weeklies,  and  three  bi¬ 
weeklies. 

Ten  Negro  papers  started  pub¬ 
lication  during  1953;  the  country 
meanwhile  lost  12  papers.  New¬ 
comers  during  the  year  were: 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Times,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Review,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Graphic,  New  England  Bulletin 
(Boston),  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Herald,  Bay  Area  Journal  (San 
Francisco),  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Rocket,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch,  New  York  Recorder, 
and  Maryland  Eagle. 

Discountinuing  publication  in 
1953  were:  Long  Island  Call, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  New  Citizen, 
Darlington  (S.  C.)  Union,  Inkster 
(Mich.)  Voice,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
Echo,  Hamtramck  (Mich.)  World 
Echo,  Detroit  Rocket,  Detroit 
Telegram,  Florida  Spur  (Ft.  Laud¬ 
erdale),  Detroit  Journal,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Dispatch,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Record. 

■ 

W.  E.  Hosac  Honored 
At  Coast  Gathering 

San  Francisco 

W.  E.  Hosac  was  honored  as  he 
conducted  his  last  area  meeting 
here  of  executives  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  and  the  Pacific 
Sunday  Magazine  Group. 

Mr.  Hosac,  who  retires  as 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Group  March 
31,  was  presented  with  a  hand¬ 
some  watch  at  the  Pacific 
Group’s  dinner  here  Feb.  22. 

Charles  Kline,  who  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Mr.  Hosac,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  conduct  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  session  here. 

■ 

Citation  lor  Safety 

Atlanta 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  and  its 
staff  writer,  Keeler  McCartney, 
shared  honors  in  the  presentation 
of  an  award  by  the  Atlanta  Traffic 
and  Safety  Council  for  outstanding 
safety  campaigns  for  the  city  and 
state.  The  presentation  was  made 
to  the  Ckmstitution’s  publisher, 
Clark  Howell. 
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How  do  you  rate  in  the 
Washington,  P.  C.  Market 


THE  STAR  CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 
GIVES  YOU  THE  ANSWERS.. • 


HAS  BRAND  PREFERENCE  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCT  gone 
up  or  down  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area  during 
the  past  twelve  months?  The  Star’s  1954  Consumer  Anal¬ 
ysis  gives  you  comparative  figures  covering  a  4-year 
period  as  revealed  by  a  cross-section  survey  of  5,000 
families  in  this  highly  competitive  market  of  381,793 
families.  It  answers  210  pertinent  questions  and  is  a  sensi¬ 
tive  barometer  of  current  brand  preferences  for  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  the  fields  listed  below.  Write  or  wire  for  your 
copy  and  see  how  you  stand. 

FOODS,  BBVERAGES.  Aluminum  Foil;  Applesauce;  Baby 
Foods;  Bacon;  Baked  Beans;  Baking  Mixes;  Beef  Pies, 
Frozen;  Biscuits.  Refrigerated;  Bread;  Breakfast  Foods; 
Butter;  Catsup.  Bottled;  Cheese;  Cheese,  Cottage;  Chicken, 
Cans  &  Glasses;  Chicken  Pies,  Frozen;  Coffee;  Cookies.  Pack¬ 
aged;  Corn,  Canned;  Corned  Beef  Hash;  Crackers,  Square  or 
Oblong;  Cranberries;  Dessert  Powders;  Dog  Foods.  Dog 
Owners;  Flour;  Frozen  Foods;  Fruits,  Canned,  Dried.  Frozen; 
Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juice,  Blended;  Grocery  Buying; 
Hams.  Whole  or  Half;  Honey,  Strained;  Ice  Cream;  Luncheon 
Meats.  Vacuum  Packed;  Margarine;  Mayonnaise;  Milk. 
Canned;  Milk.  Fresh;  Milk.  Powdered.  Dry;  Napkins.  Paper; 
Nuts,  Packages;  Orange  Juice;  Peaches.  Canned;  Peanut 
Butter;  Peas.  Canned;  Pickles;  Pineapple,  Canned;  Pine¬ 
apple  Juice;  Potato  Chips;  Prune  Juice;  Puddings,  Cooked, 
Instant;  Rice,  Packaged;  Salad  or  Cooking  Oil;  Salad  Dress¬ 
ing;  Salmon.  Canned;  Sausage.  Pork;  Shortening;  Sponges. 
Cellulose;  String  Beans.  Canned;  Tea;  Toilet  Tissue;  Towels, 
Paper;  Tuna.  Canned;  Waxed  Paper;  Wieners  or  Frank¬ 
furters;  Yeast.  BEVERAGES:  Ale;  Beer;  Cola  Beverages; 
Flavor  Beverages;  Ginger  Ale;  Soft  Drinks;  Sparkling 
Water;  Wine. 

DRUGS,  TOILETRIES.  Deodorants;  Electric  Shavers;  Facial 
Creams;  Facial  Tissues;  Hair  Tonic,  Dressing,  Men;  Hand 
Cream;  Hand  Lotion,  Liquid;  Headache  Remedies;  Lipstick; 
Nail  Polish;  Permanent  Waves,  Home;  Razor  Blades;  Sham¬ 
poo.  Cream;  Shampoo.  Liquid;  Shaving  Cream;  Toiletry 
Buying;  Tooth  Paste;  Tooth  Powder. 


WRITE  FOR  YOURaCOPY  TODAY 

Address  your  request  to:  Promotion  and  Research 
Department,  The  Washington  Star,  11th  and 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 


SOAPS,  ALLIED  PRODUCTS.  Bleach,  Powdered;  Bleaching  Fluid, 
Bottled;  Bluing;  Cleansers  and  Soaps;  Household  Deodor¬ 
ants;  Laundry  Starch;  Toilet  Bowl  Cleaners;  Toilet  Soap; 
Water  Softener;  Wax,  Polishing. 

AUTOMOTIVE.  Anti-freeze;  Automobiles;  Gasoline;  Motor 
Oil;  Polish;  Tires. 

AIR  TRAVEL.  Domestic  and  Foreign. 

HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES.  Air  Conditioners;  Clothes  Dryers, 
Automatic;  Cooking  Ranges;  Dishwashers.  Automatic;  Dish¬ 
washers,  Plans  to  Buy;  Food  Freezers,  Home;  Garbage  Dis¬ 
posal  Units;  Heaters,  Hot  Water;  Lawn  Mowers,  Powered; 
Refrigerators;  Television;  Washing  Compounds;  Washing 
Machines,  Electric. 

GENERAL.  Adults  in  Household;  Brassieres;  Cigarettes; 
Cigars;  Fertilizers,  Lawn  or  Garden;  Girdles;  Homes; 
Hosiery,  Nylon;  Income  of  Families;  Lawn  Seed;  Life  In¬ 
surance,  Men;  Mattresses;  Painting,  Home;  Stocks,  Bonds; 
W  rist  Watches,  Men,  Women. 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Washington,  D.C. 


Represented  nationally  by:  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17 ;  Chicago  —  Detroit  —  Los  Angeles  —  San  Francisco 
Special  Florida  Representative:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


THERE’S  A 
DIFFERENCE  IN 


.  .  .  and  there's  a  BIG  difference,  also,  in 
the  size  of  2-page  reproductions.  Micro 
Photo’s  new  2-page  method  now  gives  you 
images  so  large  they  are  rapidly  replacing 
the  old  style,  space-consuming  one-page 
pictures  ...  at  a  saving  of  30%  or  more  on 
previous  costs.  We’ll  gladly  send  sample 
films  .  .  .  that  will  prove  to  you  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  new,  exclusive  2-page  method. 


Ovar  300  of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers 
like  the  Chicago  Herald-American,  Nashville 
Tonnesean^  Youngstown  Vindicator,  Topeka 
Capitol,  Indianapolis  News,  and  Charleston  News 
&  Courrier  use  our  new  2-page  microfilm  service. 

MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


Nominal  Damages  Given 
In  Radio  News  Pirating 

By  Albert  Woodrufl  Gray 

An  action  in  the  Federal  Dis-  to  other  readers  who  pay  the  usual 


trict  Court  in  Alaska,  brought  by 
the  publisher  of  the  Sitka  Sentinel 
to  recover  damages  for  pirating  of 
his  news  by  a  radio  station  ended 
with  a  judgment  recently  in  favor 
of  the  publisher.  (116  F.  S.  904). 

Early  last  year,  the  station  asked 
for  a  dismissal  of  the  action  on 
the  ground  that  the  newspaper 
could  not  recover  for  unjust  en¬ 
richment  in  an  action  based  on 
unfair  competition.  In  its  decision 
at  that  time,  holding  the  publisher 
justified  in  maintaining  the  action, 
the  District  Court  said: 

“It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
pirating  of  news  from  the  only 
daily  newspaper  by  the  only  radio 
station  in  a  small  town  would 
prove  injurious  to  the  paper.” 

When  10  months  later  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
newspaper,  the  court  said,  “this 
appropriation  of  the  product  of 
the  competitor  constitutes  unfair 
competition  irrespective  of  whether 
the  extent  of  unjust  enrichment 
can  be  determined.” 

‘There  is  no  incompatibility,” 
the  court  added,  “between  the  para¬ 
mount  public  interest  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  unconscionable  busi¬ 
ness  practices.  It  may  therefore 
be  concluded  that  one  may  no 
longer  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  some  one  else’s  brow. 

“The  evidence  is  not  only  in¬ 
sufficient  to  prove  any  loss  ap¬ 
proximately  caused  by  the  radio 
station’s  misconduct  but  also  to 
what  extent  the  station  was  en¬ 
riched.  In  this  situation  the  court 
has  no  discretion  to  order  an  ac¬ 
counting.  Neither  can  there  be  an 
award  beyond  nominal  damages.” 

The  court  referred  to  precedent 
Federal  decisions.  One  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  an  action  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  for  an  injunction  against 
a  radio  station  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  charging  the  pirating 
of  news  by  the  broadcast  station 
and  its  publication  in  a  “Newspa¬ 
per  of  the  Air.”  There  the  Federal 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said: 

“Common  sense  compels  us  to 
agree  with  the  Associated  Press 
that  the  purloining  of  that  organi¬ 
zation’s  fresh  news  and  its  circu¬ 
lation  in  this  radio  station’s  News¬ 
paper  of  the  Air  are  both  elements 
of  publication  for  profit.  This 
profit  is  to  be  gained  through  wid¬ 
ening  its  circulation  at  the  expense 
of  the  circulation  of  the  AP  papers. 

“The  Associated  Press’  news  is 
not  only  made  stale  to  those  of 
their  readers  who  first  have  access 
to  the  Newspaper  of  the  Air  but 
also  is  made  free,  while  still  hot. 


subscription  prices  for  their  pa-  | 
pers.  The  obvious  tendency  of 
these  factors  is  to  cause  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  papers  to  lose  circu¬ 
lation  and  with  it  the  advertising 
income  which  is  based  on  circula¬ 
tion. 

“We  are  unable  to  see  any  theory 
under  which  such  a  diversion  of 
advertising  income  from  the  AP 
papers  to  this  radio  station  with  its 
incidental  destruction  of  subscriber 
income,  can  be  called  anything  but 
‘unfair  competition.’  ” 

The  consequence  of  unjust  en¬ 
richment  from  unfair  competition 
in  the  news  business  was  outlined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  historic  action 
brought  by  the  Associated  Press 
against  International  News  Service. 

■ 

Prison  News  Ruling 
Explained  to  Press 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

In  response  to  protests  from  the 
local  newspapers,  the  Lycoming 
County  Prison  Board  gave  assur¬ 
ances  this  week  that  new  informa¬ 
tion  regulations  for  the  county  jail 
are  not  intended  to  “hide  any¬ 
thing”  from  the  press. 

Editors  had  complained  that 
the  regulation  requiring  the 
warden  to  inform  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  before  releasing  news  of  an 
occurrence  in  the  jail  “implies 
and  invites  censorship.” 

Judge  Charles  S.  Williams, 
board  president,  said  the  newly- 
adopted  policy  merely  intends  to 
keep  the  board  informed  of  what’s 
going  on  in  the  prison  before  read¬ 
ing  about  it  in  newspapers. 

■ 

McConnell  Is  Cited 
For  Soil  Conservation 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr, 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  Journal,  was 
voted  by  the  National  Association 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  as 
the  man  who  made  the  greate^ 
contribution  during  1953  to  soil 
conservation.  I 

Mr.  McConnell,  who  addressed  ^ 
the  association’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans,  received  the 
organization’s  distinguished  serv-  i 
ice  award. 

■ 

Jury  Decides  for  Daily 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  jury  returned  unanimous  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  Arkansas  Democrat  in 
a  $150,000  libel  suit  brought  by  I 
a  former  state  official,  A.  C 
Mowery.  The  newspaper  pleaded  [ 
the  truth  of  the  story.  ' 
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The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
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REACHES  MORE  TEXAS! 
CUSTOMERS  THAN  ANY^ 
OTHER  NEWSPAPER  IN 

XAS 


A. 


feJ' 


REACHINfi  THE  BUYING  POWER 
OF  FORT  WORTH  AND  WEST  TEXAS 
TRADING  EMPIRE . . .  WITH  AN 
ANNUAL  EFFiCTIVE  BUYING 
INCOME  OF  $^4,18,313,000 


‘ABC  Audit  Report  for  12  Months 
Ending  March  31,  1953 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Denver  *Night  School* 
Gives  Beginners  Break 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

You  HEAR  a  lot  about  the  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  who  expects  to 
write  editorials  his  first  week  on 
the  job.  There  may  be  a  few  such 
.  .  .  we’ve  just  never  met  up  with 
one  in  nearly  20  years  of  teaching 
journalism. 

Less  publicity  is  given  to  a 
much  more  common  occurrence — 
the  grad  who  spends  his  first  year 
or  so  around  a  newspaper  office 
filling  paste  pots,  running  errands, 
and  writing  occasional  bits  of 
“Sewing  Society  Meets  Wednes¬ 
day”  news.  There  are  lots  of  these. 
Bright  kids  with  four  or  five  years 
of  college  education  and  special 
training,  rarin’  to  go,  wait  wist¬ 
fully  like  a  pup  at  a  barbecue  for 
grudging  city  editors  to  toss  un¬ 
important  scraps  their  way. 

It’s  a  discouraging  experience 
for  the  neophyte.  Talent  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  go  to  waste,  development 
•of  a  top  hand  is  delayed. 

On  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
there’s  an  understanding  city  edi¬ 
tor  named  Willard  Haselbush  who 
sees  something  wrong  with  this 
picture.  What's  more,  he’s  done 


something  about  it.  What  he’s 
done,  he  calls  the  “Post  Night-Side 
Training  School,”  and  recently  he 
told  students  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  college  of  journalism 
how  it  operates.  The  next  voice 
you  hear  is  Mr.  Haselbush's. 

“It  quickly  became  apparent  to 
me  when  I  took  over  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  that  I  didn’t  have  any  time  in 
the  daytime  to  spend  correcting 
or  advising  young  reporters,  and 
yet  we  were  getting  your  reporters. 
The  staff  was  being  expanded. 
Somehow  they  were  being  shoved 
off  into  the  background.  They 
naturally  weren’t  drawing  any  big 
stories  unless  they  were  the  only 
persons  left  in  the  office,  and  it 
kind  of  worried  me. 

“Here  (Haselbush  still  speak¬ 
ing)  were  obviously  several  bright 
young  fellows  freshly  out  of  jour¬ 
nalism  school  who  were  getting  to 
write  the  Most  dogs’  only,  being 
given  small  rewrites  to  handle, 
were  not  in  any  way  progressing.” 

Mr.  Haselbush  not  only  saw  the 
problem.  He  had  an  answer:  “1 
also  have  on  the  staff  one  Mort 


Publishers  Select 
TP  A  Scholars 

Knoxville 

High  school  graduates  interested 
in  newspaper  careers  will  take  a 
long  step  toward  the  desired  po¬ 
sition  if  they  win  one  of  the  three 
$650  scholarships  now  offered  by 
members  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association. 

Any  applicant  who  places 
among  the  approximately  15  final¬ 
ists  will  be  interviewed  by  several 
newspaper  publishers.  University 
of  Tennessee  officials  report  that 
the  demand  for  journalism-trained 
people  is  so  great  that  some  gradu¬ 
ates  have  a  choice  of  10  or  more 
positions  upon  leaving  college. 
Scholarship  winners  will  begin 
studying  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  next  Fall. 
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Printing  Ink  At  Its  Best! 

Complete  service  and  top-flight  technical 
help  from  11  convenient  factories. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

Howard  Flint  Ink  Co. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  .  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  TULSA 


Stern,  another  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  won  the  Pulitzer  traveling 
scholarship,  was  the  head  man  of 
his  class  at  the  Columbia  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  and  I 
think  eventually  he’s  going  to  be 
a  professor  of  journalism.  He’s  a 
natural  born  teacher.  He’s  much 
more  patient  than  I  am  and  a 
little  more  understanding  than  I 
am.  He’s  also  very  tough. 

“I  talked  him  into  becoming 
night  city  editor,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  be  given, 
say,  two  fairly  experienced  men, 
and  then  all  of  the  youngsters 
around  the  staff,  and  it  would  be 
his  job  to  train  them. 

“It’s  an  excellent  time  of  day, 
night  is,  to  train  young  reporters 
on  an  afternoon  paper  because 
you  have  all  the  time  in  the  world 
and  yet  things  are  constantly  hap¬ 
pening.  They  get  all  sorts  of  varied 
experience.  He  throws  them  right 
in,  the  youngest  ones.  We  have 
a  new  one  who’s  been  with  us 
about  a  month,  and  he’s  tossed 
him  into  some  fairly  difficult  in¬ 
terviews  and  in  the  coverage  of 
the  City  Council  session,  some¬ 
thing  that  probably  wouldn’t  have 
happened  to  him  on  the  day  side 
in  five  or  six  years. 

“It’s  working  out  excellently  be- 
I  cause  he  has  time  then — ^the  trick 
doesn’t  end  until  1:00  a.m. — to  go 
over  their  writing  with  them,  go 
over  their  stories  and  point  out 
deficiencies,  and  he  knows  them 
when  he  sees  them,  to  get  these 
things  corrected  by  the  man  who 
has  made  the  mistake.  Usually  it 
isn’t  necessary,  he  tells  me,  to  have 
them  correct  the  same  mistake 
twice. 

“As  a  result  at  least  two  of  the 
boys  are  now  waiting  for  the  day 
side,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I’m 
going  to  put  them  on  runs,  jobs 
they  probably  wouldn’t  have 
achieved  otherwise  in  four  or  five 
years  under  the  normal  course  of 
events,  and  hire  a  couple  of  more 
youngsters  for  Mort  to  train.” 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  fine  break 
for  the  journalism  grad  going  to 
work  on  the  Denver  Post.  Life 
is  short.  Young  people  who  al¬ 


ready  have  delayed  their  produc¬ 
tive  years  in  newspapering  for  four 
or  five  years  to  take  on  necessary 
background  deserve  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  play  first  string. 

But  at  many  a  newspaper,  it 
would  appear,  management  over¬ 
looks  its  own  interests  by  letting 
the  young  grad  stagnate  for  a 
period  before  really  putting  him 
to  work.  With  tight  budgets  and 
high  pay  schedules,  it’s  just  plain 
bad  economy.  There’s  evidence  of 
that  in  Mr.  Haselbush’s  conclu¬ 
sion.  Says  he: 

‘The  night  side  crew  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  everything  that  goes  on 
at  night.  We  insist  on  that.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  gets  too  big  the  night 
city  editor  is  under  instructions  to 
call  me  and  I’ll  do  something 
about  it.  So  far.  I’m  delighted  to 
say,  nothing  has  seemed  too  big 
for  Mr.  Stern  and  his  staff.  He’s 
never  called  for  help.” 

As  long  as  we’re  on  Haselbush, 
we’ll  have  a  look  at  how  he  hires 
reporters:  “Whether  they  look 
bright  would  be  the  very  first 
thing.  I  would  expect  them  to  be 
a  little  nervous  in  applying  for  a 
job,  but  to  overcome  it  quickly. 
Personal  appearance  is  also  essen¬ 
tial.  I  don’t  mean  good  looks,  1 
mean  just  being  well-groomed  and 
appearing  efficient. 

“I  always  pay  attention  to  how 
good  a  talker  they  are.  If  they 
answer  my  questions  quickly  and 
without  hesitating,  I  have  them 
sit  down  and  type  out  a  resume  of 
their  background  and  experience 
and  education,  and  I  watch  that 
for  spelling.  I  have  them  address 
it  to  me.  My  name’s  spelled 
‘Haselbush.’  People  have  a  habit 
of  putting  a  z  in  it  for  the  s,  and 
I  make  sure  that  they  have  seen 
my  name. 

“If  they  put  a  z  in  more  than 
once,  I  don’t  hire  them.  Just  re 
cently  I  had  an  application  by 
mail  from  some  place  back  east 
addressed  to  Willard  Haselbush 
spelled  with  a  z.  A  young  fellow 
wanted  a  job  as  a  reporter.  His 
background  looked  pretty  good,  so 
I  dropped  him  a  little  note,  told 
him  to  be  patient,  and  asked  him 
to  send  me  a  little  additional  in¬ 
formation. 

“It  came  back  addressed  z  again 
and  I  put  the  whole  thing  in  the 
wastepaper  basket;  for  obvious 
reasons.  A  fellow  who  can’t  get 
the  boss’s  name  right  is  not  exactly 
an  accurate  reporter. 


Parley  Set  to  Aid 
Youths  Plan  Future 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sun-Time^  sixth 
annual  Career  Conference  for 
high  school  and  junior  college  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  held  March  20  at  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by 
the  Sun-Times,  Illinois  Tech  and 
the  Chicago  Technical  Council, 
will  consist  of  32  main  sessions, 
each  with  three  or  four  sub¬ 
divisions,  and  presided  over  by  > 
panel  of  some  125  leaders  in  va¬ 
rious  trades  and  professions. 
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The  following  pages  offer  an  analysis  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  Los  Angeles.  Even  quick  study  will  make 

clear  that  Americans  third  market  is  a  newspaper  market 
and  The  Times  which  published  43.8%  of  the  advertising 

in  its  field  and  led  in  93  of  the  114  Media  Records 
classifications,  is  the  one  essential  medium. 
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TIMES 


22.3% 


41.9% 


TOTAL  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 


rnrrr 

PAPER  4th  - 

PAPER  5th  ■ 

PAPER  m 

14.8%  11.6%  9.4%  " 


Linage 

Percent 

THE  TIMES . 

.  25,261,781 

41.9 

2nd  Paper . 

.  13,456,514 

22.3 

3rd  Paper  . 

.  8,907,498 

14.8 

4th  Paper . 

.  7,000,006 

11.6 

5th  Paper . 

.  5,686,405 

9.4 

TOTAL  LINAGE  . . 

.  60,312,204 

100.0% 

DAILY  TIMES . 

u.eio.ROS 

24.7 

SUNDAY  TIMES . 

10,350,976 

17.2 

2nd  PAPER  DAILY _ 

7,430,020 

12.2 

2nd  PAPER  SUNDAY  . . 

6,026,494 

10.0 

TIMES 


TOTAL  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
ADVERTISING 


48.6% 


3rd 

PAPER 

14.1% 

4th 

PAPER 

8.5% 

5th  PAPER 

7.4% 


Linage 

Percent 

THE  TIMES . 

.  12,137,098 

48.6 

2nd  Paper . 

.  5,328,031 

21.4 

3rd  Paper . 

.  3,508,835 

14.1 

4th  Paper . 

.  2,110,504 

8.5 

5th  Paper . 

.  1,859,856 

7.4 

TOTAL  LINAGE  . . 

.  24,944,324 

100.0% 

DAILY  TIMES . 

7,673,36* 

30.7 

SUNDAY  TIMES . 

4,463,730 

17.9 

2nd  PAPER  DAILY _ 

2,607,929 

104 

2nd  PAPER  SUNDAY  .  . 

..  2,720,102 

10.9 

TOTM  eSWlAl  ADV£RmiH6 


TIMES 


36.5% 


sth  ^ 

pIper  ^ 

18.4%  9.9%  7.7% 


linage 

Percent 

THE  TIMES . 

.  8,035,242 

36.5 

2nd  Paper . 

.  6,039,473 

27.5 

3rd  Paper . 

.  4,049,774 

18.4 

4th  Paper . 

.  2,176,061 

9.9 

5th  Paper . 

.  1,701,102 

7.7 

TOTAL  LINAGE  . . 

.  22,001,652 

100.0% 

DAHY  TIMES . . 

S.09I.S*1 

23.1 

SUNDAY  TIMES . 

2,943.661 

12.4 

3nd  PAPER  DAILY _ 

4,24*,4«0 

19.2 

3nd  PAPER  SUNDAY  . . . 

1,790,992 

•  2 
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*  Intiudet  Automotive  and  Financial 


THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 
ON  THE  WEST  COAST 


With  an  average  weekday  circulation 
of  396,472  the  Los  Angeles  Times  leads 
the  second  paper  in  its  field  by  more 
than  72,000  copies  every  weekday. 


DAILY 


On  Sundays,  The  Times  circulation 
reaches  773,241  to  surpass  its  nearest 
competitor  in  the  Los  Angeles  field 
by  more  than  73,000. 


SUNDAY 


More  than  three  out  of  four  families 
who  read  the  weekday  Los  Angeles  Times 
have  the  newspaper  delivered  to  their 
homes.  Total  home-delivered  circulation 
is  the  largest  among  all  morning 
newspapers  in  America. 


HOME- DELIVERED 


THIS  IS  THE  PAPER 
FOR  YOU 


First  by  far  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  by  far  in  display  and 
classified  advertising  .  .  .  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
first  by  far  in  results  in  America's  third  largest 

market.  Add  to  this  all  around  leadership 
*  lotcest  milline  rate  in  its  field  and 

^  the  Los  Angeles  Times  certainly  is 
the  paper  for  you. 


LOS  ANGELES 
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books  in  review 


Top  *Pros*  List  Tips 
On  Art  of  Interviewing 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  oi  Joumaliem,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


KEYS  TO  SUCCESSFUL  INTERVIEW¬ 
ING.  By  Stewart  Harral.  Norman. 
Okla.:  The  Univeraity  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  223  pp.  $3.76. 

Allan  Keller  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.  who 
often  writes  like  the  angels,  his 
mother  tongue  a  harp  to  his 
fingers,  told  a  Columbia  Univer* 
sity  audience  this  week  that  the 
very  keel  on  which  newspaper 
writing  must  plow  its  waters  and 
breathe  envigorating  seabreeze  is 
a  caring  tremendously  for  working 
at  it  hard  and  lovingly. 

“If  you  don’t  want  to  know  all 
about  a  little  old  woman  dressed 
in  the  style  of  20  years  ago,”  he 
said  .  .  .  “if  you  don’t  notice  that 
Winter  is  coming  by  the  smell  of 
roasting  chestnuts  at  a  subway 
kiosk,  or  that  folks  are  more 
friendly  in  the  country  when  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  you’d  better 
sell  bonds.” 

*  *  * 

On  the  other  hand,  as  this 
book  observes,  when  you  don’t 
understand,  you’d  better  ask  and 
ask  and  ask,  even  at  the  risk  of 
revealing  an  ignorance.  Some¬ 
times  you  need  to  explain  about 
a  technical  subject,  “I  hope  you 
will  give  these  points  to  me  in 
simple  lay  language.  If  I  can  un¬ 
derstand,  I  can  write  so  readers 
can  understand.” 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps, 
is  to  write  out  a  good  many  ques¬ 
tions  before  you  meet  your  source, 
another  reporter  advises.  You 
may  not  read  your  questions  off 
obviously — ^but  they  should  be  in 
the  front  of  your  mind.  The 
minute  your  questions  stop — by 
phone  or  in  person — your  inter¬ 
view  collapses — unless  you  have 
induced  your  subject  to  talk  at 
ease.  And  if  there  is  time,  it  is 
well  to  give  written  questions  to 
an  important  interviewee  ahead  of 
time,  let  him  think  about  them, 
giving  the  answers  later  to  you, 
even  if  he  writes  them  out. 

Sometimes,  as  Paul  Leach  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  did  in  in¬ 
terviewing  Herbert  Hoover,  you 
can  prime  a  reticent  speaker’s 
conversational  pump  by  stating 
something  you  ^ow  to  be  incor¬ 
rect  about  a  newsworthy  subject 
deep  in  his  interest.  The  man 
wants  to  correct  you,  and  it 
pleases  his  ego  to  do  so.  Often 
he  keeps  on  talking. 

One  seductive  but  thoroughly 
courteous  device,  Meyer  Berger  of 
the  New  York  Times  points  out: 
“Keep  your  eyes  constantly  on 


your  interviewee  and  look  as 
though  everything  he  tells  you  is 
the  most  interesting  thing  you’ve 
ever  heard.” 


er’s  thoughts.  Waldemar  Kaempf- 
fert.  Science  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  warns  against  the 
“silly  question.”  He  cites  a  smart- 
alec  question  to  the  famous  physi¬ 
cist,  Arago,  put  by  the  equally 
famous  Victor  Hugo. 

Hugo  knew  nothing  about  as¬ 
tronomy,  which  was  no  excuse 
for  his  asking  as  an  interviewer 
this  pointless  question: 

“But,  M.  Arago,  what  is  the 
soul  of  a  comet?” 


Yet  as  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  warns,  never  exclaim 
about  the  tremendous  news  value 
of  something  a  speaker  has  just 
told  you.  If  an  official  realizes 
he  has  given  big  news,  he  may 
begin  to  hedge  and  qualify,  fear¬ 
ing  the  reaction  to  an  astonishing 
statement  in  print. 

A  meeting  of  eyes  is  a  conver¬ 
sational  art  anywhere.  Nothing 
repels  like  an  appearance  of  bore¬ 
dom.  The  highly  marriagable  and 
much  married  Peggy  Hopkins 
Joyce  once  told  a  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter  how  she  fascinated 
men — and  he  never  forgot  it  as 
a  reporter,  or  on  a  date. 

“Do  you  have  a  dog?”  the  lovely 
lady  asked.  “Watch  him  some¬ 
time;  a  dog  is  a  natural  charmer. 
He  fixes  his  big  eyes  on  his  master, 
head  on  his  paws,  and  he  seldom 
ever  looks  away.  When  I  go  into 
a  night  club  with  my  escort,”  Mrs. 
Joyce  explained,  “I  take  a  quick 
look  around  to  see  who’s  there — 
and  then  I  never  take  my  eyes  off 
my  man.” 

*  *  * 

Of  course,  as  Alexander  Du¬ 
mas  warned,  “All  general  state¬ 
ments  are  lies,  including  this  one.” 
On  top  of  a  deadline,  or  when 
a  busy  interviewee  has  granted  you 
five  minutes,  you  haven’t  time  to 
warm  him  up  with  questions  about 
his  children  or  his  favorite  bour¬ 
bon,  but  when  you  have  time, 
these  newsmen  point  out,  get  an 
interviewee  at  ease — a  woman  in 
her  kitchen  or  over  a  cocktail, 
depending  upon  where  she  is  at 
ease — a  man  on  a  golf  course  or 
with  his  feet  on  an  andiron,  and 
let  him  talk — as  long  as  he  stays 
on  the  subject.  When  he  doesn’t, 
gently  lead  him  back. 

When  possible,  Lowell  Limpus 
of  the  New  York  News  sug¬ 
gests,  lead  into  an  interview  by  dis¬ 
cussing  something  in  which  your 
man  is  interested,  and  take  no 
visible  notes.  You  may  need 
notes,  as  Arthur  Krock  points  out, 
immediately  after  leaving  the  in¬ 
terview  while  your  memory  is 
fresh.  But  notes  stiffen  most  per¬ 
sons,  making  them  talk  as  though 
they  were  dictating. 

When  you  don’t  use  notes,  you 
should  discipline  your  mind  to 
concentrate  on  a  speaker’s  points, 
on  his  quotable  phrases — fixing  in 
your  mind  an  outline  of  the  speak- 


And  this  book  of  Stewart  Har- 
ral’s  implies  that  more  writing 
aspirants  recognize  that  a  whole 
volume  can  help  on  single  topics 
in  journalism.  Interviewing  used 
to  be  cheek-kissed  with  a  couple 
of  pages  in  a  textbook  on  Re¬ 
porting.  Five  years  ago  this  col¬ 
umn  began  complaining  that  books 
on  the  intricate  business  of  news- 
papering  were,  like  a  lanky  right- 
guide  in  the  infantry,  trying  to 
cover  too  much  ground  in  too  few 
steps.  Medicine,  engineering,  law, 
and  even  salesmanship  had  their 
thorough  tomes  on  important  spe¬ 
cific  subjects;  journalism  had  little 
but  generalized  and  elementary 
books  tailored  to  an  undergraduate 
course.  This  new  thoroughness 
suggests  that  books  on  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  newspaper  work  are  com¬ 
ing  of  age. 

When  Mr.  Harral  tried  his  first 
interviews  for  this  book,  he  found 
he  had  to  use  most  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  he  later  uncovered  from 
top  practitioners.  His  first  query 
to  successful  correspondents,  “How 
do  you  get  your  results?”  brought 
almost  invariably  the  answer  that 
reporters  get  with  similar  ques¬ 
tions:  “I  don’t  know.” 

As  Mr.  Limpus  points  out  in 
this  book,  “avoid  direct  questions.” 
Get  interviewees  to  talking  nat¬ 
urally,  he  advises.  They  loosen  up 
that  way  and  talk  more  freely. 
As  in  romance,  a  direct  question 
popped  too  soon  frightens  one 
away. 

Just  so,  a  good  rewrite  man 
on  the  office  end  of  a  telephone 
lets  a  leg  man  talk  until  he’s 
through — and  then  asks  necessary 
questions. 


Best  Columns 
Rate  Left  Side 
Of  PI  in  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Any  tests  that  indicate  readers 
look  first  at  the  left  side  of  the 
front  page  are  not  news  to  the 
two  Dallas  dailies. 

For  two  years  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  has  used  that  spot  for 
Paul  Grume’s  “Big  D”  column. 

And  for  eight  months  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald  has  labeled  it 
“Column  1”  and  put  each  day’s 
best  feature  story  there. 

The  Grume  column  runs  every 
morning  except  Saturday  and  in 
a  recent  survey  70.6%  of  News 
column  readers  said  they  read  it 
all  the  time.  This  put  it  at  the 
top  of  the  list. 

“Big  D”  —  that’s  also  what 
Texans  call  Dallas  —  is  made  up 
mainly  of  anecdotes  people  tell 
on  themselves.  There  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  cute  kid  saying  and  there 
are  frequent  misspelled  signs  and 
Grume’s  succinct  comments  on 
them. 

Mr.  Grume,  a  lanky  soft-spoken 
West  Texan  who  came  to  the 
News  in  1936,  started  “Big  D” 
as  a  spot  news  gossip  column  of 
purely  local  interest.  However,  it 
soon  became  a  timeless  sort  of 
thing  with  practically  as  many 
readers  over  the  rest  of  the  state 
as  it  has  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Grume  gets  a  wealth  of 
material  by  phone  and  mail.  He 
also  circulates  around  Dallas  two 
to  four  hours  a  day,  ears  tuned 
for  tips  in  such  strategic  spots  as 
the  county  courthouse  or  a  busy 
chili  parlor. 

The  Times  Herald’s  “Golumn  1” 
has  spotlighted  humor,  human  in¬ 
terest.  information,  pathos  and  an 
occasional  worthy  cause  since 
Managing  Editor  Mason  Walsh 
launched  it  on  a  Sunday  last  July. 

At  first  it  had  about  a  60-40 
ratio  of  wire  service  bylines  to 
local  bylines.  But  competition  ran 
so  high  among  staff  writers  to 
make  “Golumn  1”  that  the  ratio 
now  is  about  85-15  in  favor  of 
staffers. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  JOURNALIST  SAYS; 

“For  nearly  seven  years  we  have  used 
your  ‘Support  the  Church’  series  as  a 
sponsored  feature.  The  comments  and 
letters  from  the  clergy  of  all  faiths  have 
been  so  favorable  I  am  quite  sure  we 
would  continue  to  use  it  even  though  the 
sponsors  fell  by  the  wayside.  I  am 
greatly  impressed  with  the  use  of  this  page 
in  the  various  churches  and  Sunday 
Schools.  Most  of  them  are  used  in  church 
displays,  and  many  of  them  are  discussed 
Mr.  Ernest  w.  Lawson.  in  class.  I  think  it  is  the  perfect  answer  to 
Uem'*Lrnn^MaaB*"'^*''*''*  church  advertising  should  be.” 

Let  us  send  you  proofs  and  full  information  about  America's  No.  1  religious 
feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealimr  copy.  Now  runninir  rerularly  in 
over  800  newspapers  in  U.  S.  A.,  Canada.  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Write  Deet. 
MU.  Keister  Advertisinir  Service.  Strasbuir.  Virginia. 
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‘Battle  Page’  Presents 
Complicated  Issues 


Lost  man  hours  and  heavy  compensation 
claims  are  a  high  price  to 
pay  for  pressroom 
accidents 


Indianapolis  on  the  status  of  employment  and 
Adaptation  of  the  “battle  page”  business, 
idea  to  presenting  both  sides  of  “A  word  of  caution  is  in  order 
controversial  issues  —  such  as  the  in  respect  to  the  battle-page  idea," 
Bricker  Amendment,  the  Ameri-  said  Mr.  Ackelmire.  “One  must 
can  Farm  Problem,  and  Are  We  guard  against  surrendering  the 
Headed  for  Hard  Times  — has  be-  page.  The  newspaper’s  expression 
come  a  regular  feature  in  the  Indi-  of  opinion  on  the  issue  at  hand 
anapolis  News.  should  dominate  the  page.  Other- 

Each  Monday,  the  News  devotes  wise,  it  may  tend  to  become  a  fea- 
its  editorial  page  to  a  major  issue,  ture,  or  opp-ed  page.” 
presenting  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  dressed  up  with  appropriate  ^ 

photographs,  maps,  charts,  car-  “fft;- _ -iiiTju.-...- 

toons  and  inset  items.  ^ 

One  Answer  to  TV  r 

“And  such  a  dish  is  one  of  the  ^ 

answers  to  the  fierce  competition  ^ 

of  television  for  the  reader’s  time,”  ^ 

says  John  G.  Ackelmire,  News  edi-  ' 

torial  director.  ‘TV  probably  has  Q 

brought  an  end  to  the  era  of  the  "jl  “'--Z  -- 
dull,  leaden  editorial  page.”  ^  s‘^-. 

Mr.  Ackelmire  told  E&P  that  r  -pv 

when  the  Bricker  amendment  de-  ^ 

bate  was  beginning  to  steam  up  .Z"  ^ 

in  earnest,  a  well-informed  local  .  >  -  -  f  ^  ~ 

woman  telephoned  him  and  i-Z-.v  '  - 
charged  that  no  local  newspaper  l~-\  .  ~  “ 

had  “fully  explained  the  issue  and  *.1"-  r  -- 

given  both  sides  of  it.”  ^  . 

The  charge  caused  Mr.  Ackel- 
mire  to  do  some  checking.  What  .  I,-.  Z 

he  found  was  this:  A  lot  of  news-  -  .--.js* 

papers  were  h^tedly  defending  or  Bricker  Amendment  ques- 

attacking  the  Bricker  amendment,  3„ 

But  even  some  learned  newspa-  the  Indianapolis  News, 

per  editors  and  college  professors  n,  „  . 

could  not,  at  that  time,  specifically  Package  Plan  Popular 

state  the  various  provisions  of  the  Public  reaction,  however,  has 
Bricker  resolution,”  he  said,  “or  convinced  the  News  that  battk 


RAISE  SAFETY  RECORDS... 
CUT  INSURANCE  COSTS  wilh 


ALGRIP 


i‘,  Alcrip  Abrasive  Rolled 

Steel  Floor  Plate  installed 
wherever  floors  are  slippery, 
ends  crippling  pressroom  ac- 
cidents  at  once — and  chops 
down  high  insurance  costs  as  well. 

Plants  nation-wide,  have  found  that 
Underwriters’  approved  Alcrip  floor 
gives  true  foot  safety — even  when  wet 
or  slicked  with  ink  mist . , .  even  on 
steep  inclines. 

The  reason  is  hundreds  of  tiny  abra¬ 
sive  particles  impregnated  to  a  controlled 
depth  of  penetration  into  tough,  light¬ 
weight  steel  plate,  giving  each  square 
foot  of  Alcrip  an  abrasive  ’’grinding- 
wheel”  grain  surface  that  stays  non¬ 
slip!  And  Alcrip's  surface  won't  become 
smooth  because  hard  wear  only  exposes 
new  gripping  particles  ...  an  exclusive 
Alcrip  feature. 

Investigate  Alcrip  now.  You'll  find 
it  pays  for  itself  in  savings  on  insurance 
premiums.  Mail  this  handy  cou|>on  to¬ 
day  for  fii  1 1  det  ai  Is.  There's  no  obliga  t  ion. 


A.W.  ALGRIP 

tji;!  Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate 


^  *«*•  V 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 

Please  send  Booklet  AL-18  on  cutting  costs  with  ALGRIP. 


Name. 


Address. 


?ir6$ton«.  for  years  a  producer 
of  tire  fabric,  has  converted  to  one 
of  the  largest  ordnance  plants,  and 
the  most  modern,  in  the  world. 


This  is  a  producing  plant,  not 
affected  by  cutbacks  in  defense 


spending.  Gov¬ 


ernment  orders,  already  signed, 
total  some  $41,000,000,  assuring 
steady  work  for  650  men. 


•  For  the  past  ten  years.  New  Bedford  has  been  going 
through  a  great  industrial  revolution.  •  New  Bedford  still  has  textiles,  including  some  of  the 
biggest  and  best  mills  anywhere,  as  this  series  will  show  later.  Only  the  weak,  less  efficient  mills  have 
left.  •  Their  places  have  been  taken  by  other  industries,  offering  more  jobs  at  better  pay.  Hence, 
New  Bedford's  buying  power  no  longer  depends  upon  just  one  single  industry.  New  Bedford  is  now 
a  highly  diversified  industrial  center,  with  steady  income  derived  from  many  different  kinds 
of  business.  •  The  New  Bedford  skyline  is  bright  with  trademarks  known  the  world  over.  From 

character  and  habit,  the  people  who  comprise  this  market  have  the  pluck  and  skill  to  always 
come  out  on  top. 

CORNEll-DUSlUER 


Tircsfone 


REVERE 

COPPER-BRASS 


TICS 


CONTINENTAL 

SCREW 


One  Paper  Coverage 


imes 


GOODYEAR 


"The  Nation’s  Best-Read  Newspaper' 


CITY  ZONE  COVERAGE  OVER  99%  •  ENTIRE  MARKET  COVERAGE  OVER  91% 
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World  Press  Groups 
Polled  About  Codes 


iplBCfaM 


An  Easter 
Story  Strip 

/ 


NEA  artist-wrifcr  Wolt  Scott  hos  produced 
another  intriguing  adventure  of  NEA's 
Sunday  Comic  characters,  THE  LITTLE 
PEOPLE  in  the  "EASTER  BIRD"  ...  18 
strips  .  .  .  begins  March  29  ...  a 
special  Easter  feature  to  catch  the  in¬ 
terest  of  young  readers  and  adults. 


Bugs  Bunny 


Coloring  Contest  \ 

\ 


Here's  on  old  favorite  returning  to 
interest  and  amuse  young  readers  dur-  i if. 


jng  the  Easter  season.  A  proven 


record  breaker  for  reader  response 


the  contest  contains  all  new  draw 


ings  of  the  popular  rabbit  to  be 


colored  by  boys  and  girls 


Two  More  Dividends 
at  No  Extra  Cost  in  Your 
NEA  Full  Service 


United  Nations  The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
Newspaper  professional  organ-  America  stated  that  it  would  be 
izations  throughout  the  world  represented  by  observers  at  any 
showed  such  apathy  in  replying  to  professional  conference  but  ex- 
the  first  invitation  of  the  United  pressed  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of 
Nations  to  state  their  views  con-  the  draft  code, 
cerning  the  holding  of  an  inde-  Replies  have  not  been  received 
pendent  professional  conference  yet  from  such  influential  organiza- 
to  adopt  an  international  code  of  tions  as  the  American  Society  of 
ethics  for  information  personnel  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Inter- 
that  a  second  poll  is  being  made.  American  Press  Association. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  If  the  conference  should  be 
UN  is  expected  to  report  to  the  called,  it  was  pointed  out  there 
General  Assembly  in  the  Fall  his  would  be  no  enforcement  by  an 
decision  about  whether  to  call  the  outside  body  and  that  enforce- 
proposed  international  conference,  ment  would  be  purely  a  profes- 
No  Pressure  sional  decision  and  applicable 

Officials  of  the  Division  of  Hu-  }?  » 

man  Rights  emphasized  to  Editor  adopted. 

&  Publisher  that  the  UN  is  not  Treaty  Proposal 

meddling  in  journalistic  affairs.  Another  matter  of  interest  to 
They  said  if  substantial  elements  the  press  will  come  up  when  the 
in  profession  want  such  a  meeting.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
the  UN  will  service  it  and  give  it  meets  March  30  and  receives  the 
quarters.  However,  they  insisted  Freedom  of  Information  Report 
the  UN  has  not  the  slightest  inten-  for  1953  from  Salvador  P.  Lopez, 
tion  of  forcing  a  meeting  or  a  Rapporteur  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
code.  mation.  Discussion  will  come  up 

In  the  meanwhile,  not  much  in-  then  on  the  draft  Convention  on 
terest  is  being  shown  in  the  pro-  Freedom  of  Information,  which 
posal  by  the  profession.  Back  in  the  General  Assembly  will  con- 
January  1953,  the  original  letter  sider  at  its  meeting  next  Septem- 
went  out  to  500  groups  (approxi-  ber. 
mately  300  of  them  government  *  ♦  ♦ 

information  groups  and  200  of  Washington 

them  strictly  communications  me-  j^^n  Hohenberg  of  the 

dia  professional  groups).  Few«  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  of 
than  70  replied  pnly  the  200  Columbia  University,  a  former 
inde^ndent  professional  agencies  Nations  reporter  himself, 

could  attend.  ^  3  jj  American  As- 

A  second  letter  went  out  from  jociation  for  the  United  Nations 
the  Secretary-General  on  last  Feb.  j^^re  declared: 

15  and  15  additional  replies  have  ground 

come  in  from  i  .  oppose  the  United  Na- 

Negative  replies  led  in  the  70  proposals  for  codes  on  frcc- 

from  the  first  let  er  and  the  affirm-  information,  ethics  of 

atives  have  a  slight  edge  in  the  journalists  and  their  various  off- 
additional  15.  .  ,  .  .  .shoots.  Written  into  each  of  these 

However  it  was  pointed  ou  documents  are  proposals  that,  in 
that  the  Secretary-General  will  restrict  our  freedom 

reach  his  decision  on  the  impor-  cover  and  publish  the  news 
tance  of  the  groups  replying.  A  originating  outside  our  own  coun- 
mere  majority  of  the  replies  will  ^ry  under  the  guise  of  making  sure 
not  be  the  criterion.  suitable  regulations  are 

Those  Opposed  observed  for  maintaining  friendly 

Prominent  among  organizations  relations  between  states, 
already  on  record  in  opposition  to  “Journalists,  for  instance,  are 
a  conference  or  a  code  are  the  not  supposed  to  offend  friendly 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  foreign  governments — which  is  a 
Association,  general  manager  of  powerful  weapon  for  any  govem- 
the  Associated  Press,  Sigma  Delta  ment  that  dislikes  us  to  use  against 
Chi,  International  News  Service,  us.  There  are,  also,  varying  stand- 
Australian  Provincial  Daily  Press,  ards  of  what  constitutes  profes- 
Ltd.  and  the  following  organiza-  sional  conduct,  depending  on  who 
tions  of  the  United  Kingdom:  is  calling  the  turn. 

Commonwealth  Press  Union,  Guild  “We  do  not  permit  this  kind  of 
of  British  Newspapers,  Newspaper  governmental  regulation  inside  the 
Proprietors’  Association,  Newspa-  United  States.  We  would  be  tak- 
per  Society.  ing  the  first  step  toward  destruc- 

Organizations  of  the  U.S.A.  tion  of  our  basic  freedoms  if  we 
which  favor  the  proposed  confer-  permitted  it  to  be  imposed  on  us 
ence  and  code  include  the  Amer-  outside  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
ican  Association  of  English-Jewish  “I  would  suggest  that  all  work 
Newspapers,  Associated  Negro  on  pending  United  Nations  codes 
Press,  Authors  League  of  America,  of  information  and  regulation  of 
Radio  Writers  Guild.  journalists  be  put  aside  tor  good." 
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EVERYTHING  POINTS  TO  GREATER  EXPANSION . . . 


The  7  Soufham  Newspapers 

Tbt  Ottawa  Citisen 
The  Hamilton  Spectator 
The  Winnipeg  Tribune 
The  Medicine  Hat  Newt 
The  Calgary  Herald 
The  Edmonton  Journal 
The  Vancouver  Province. 


•  “Canada  now  is  well  launched  on  its  wav 
to  being  one  of  the  mightiest  nations  of 
the  world.”  Evidence  of  this  is  shown  in 
the  huge  development  of  Canada’s  rich 
mineral,  oil  and  forest  resources  from 
Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia.  The 
ever  expanding  industrial  output  and  the 
accompanying  growing  demand  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  are  setting  new  records.  In 
the  face  of  all  this,  Canada  is  still  a  great 
agricultural  country.  She  has  enjoyed 
record  crops  for  the  last  few  years  which 
have  resulted  in  greatly  increased  farm 


•  Capital  expenditures  for  the  current  year 
are  now  estimated  at  $5,564,000,000. 

•  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1953,  retail 
sales  were  $10,921,000.00,  nearly  59r 
above  those  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year. 

•  W'^ith  few  exceptions  employment  con¬ 
tinues  at  high  levels.  The  earnings  of 
the  gainfully  employed  were  never  better. 
Bank  deposits  are  at  an  all-time  high. 

•  The  effective  annual  buying  income  per 
family  in  the  areas  served  by  the  .Southam 
newspapers  ranges  from  $4600  to  $6300 
and  the  annual  retail  sales  per  family 
$3600  to  $5000.  These  prosperous  com¬ 
munities  are  great  potential  markets  for 
the  sale  of  consumer  goods  and  services 
of  all  kinds. 


SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS  OF  CANADA 

For  detailed  information  please  communicate  with  Conklin  and  Woodward,  99  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  or  any  of  their  branches  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 


REACH  OVER  1,500,000  CANADIANS  EACH  PUBLISHING  DAY 
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CIRCULATION 


Personnel  Tests  Can  Aid 
Circulation  Dept. — Marx 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Ray  Marx,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  circulation  director,  advo¬ 
cates  an  “open  mind”  on  the 
value  of  personnel  testing. 

“I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
view  the  two  simple  tests  we  ad¬ 
minister — the  Wonderlic  Personnel 
Test  and  the  Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament  Test  —  definitely  as 
auxiliaries,  or  supplements,  to  per¬ 
sonal  judgment,”  explained  Mr. 
Marx. 

Use  Good  Judgment 

“We  are  convinced,  after  many 
years,  that  testing  is  helpful  and 
profitable,”  he  continued,  “BUT, 
and  I  spell  that  word  with  capital 
letters,  testing  is  no  better  than 
the  judgment  of  the  people  who 
give  the  tests,  no  better  than  the 
interpretations  that  are  made  of 
test  results  and  no  better  than  the 
willingness  of  supervisors  to  try 
to  understand  test  results  and  aug¬ 
ment  their  usually  good  judgment 
by  some  artificial  means.” 

Telling  how  personnel  tests 
have  been  used  in  the  circulation 
department,  Mr.  Marx  said  that, 
as  an  experiment,  he  first  gave  the 
tests  to  employes  of  long  standing. 
He  had  some  60  employes  tested. 
Before  the  test  results  were  re¬ 
ported  to  him,  he  had  subordinate 
supervisors  report  to  him  individ¬ 
ual  characteristics  of  employes  in¬ 
volved.  He  then  sat  down  with 
the  Times  personnel  people  and 
compared  notes.  He  was  amazed 
at  the  results. 

He  first  had  the  personnel  peo¬ 
ple  report  to  him  what  the  test  re¬ 
sults  showed.  Then,  he  read  again 
what  the  supervisors  had  reported 
about  individual  employes. 

“I  was  startled  to  find  that  the 
test  results  were  about  80  per  cent 
correct  and  partially  correct  in 
about  10  per  cent  more,”  said  Mr. 
Marx.  “About  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  tests  were  off  base,  to  a 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Market  reports  indicate  a  com¬ 
ing  shortage  of  lambs.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  there  will  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  for  March  to  go  out 
like. 


In  obtaining  his  first  social  se¬ 
curity  number,  Harry  Truman 
listed  his  occupation  as  writer, 
lecturer  and  farmer.  It  seems 
only  yesterday  that  Mr.  Truman 
was  known  as  a  leading  architect, 
pianist  and  music  critic. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  we 
still  are  not  certain  just  why.” 

Mr.  Marx  emphasized  again 
that  tests  are  not  the  sole  answer 
to  employment  of  better  person¬ 
nel,  but  such  tests  can  be  of  real 
benefit  “in  selecting  more  indus¬ 
trious,  more  honest,  more  re¬ 
sponsible  employes  with  more 
satisfactory  mental  ability.” 

“We  all  are  convinced  that  there 
never  will  be  an  adequate  substi¬ 
tute  for  careful  interviewing  of 
prospective  employes,”  he  said. 
“I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  there 
is  no  substitute  for  extremely  care¬ 
ful  interviewing  of  present  em¬ 
ployes  whom  we  have  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  promotion.” 

How  Tests  Are  Used 

Mr.  Marx  explained  that  testing 
of  present  employes  is  largely  a 
voluntary  matter  on  their  parts, 
although  the  company  asks  for 
tests  before  a  praspective  super¬ 
visor  is  promoted. 

He  showed  how  the  tests  have 
been  used  with  truck  drivers,  stat¬ 
ing  such  tests  have  seemed  to 
prove  their  validity  and  helpful¬ 
ness  in  getting  a  better  type  of 
driver  with  a  corresponding  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  auto  accidents.  He 
said: 

“Several  years  ago  we  de¬ 
termined  that  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  test  results  of  the  drivers  to 
see  if  anything  showed  up  there 
that  might  be  significant.  Frankly, 
I  don’t  know  whether  my  depart¬ 
ment  brought  it  up  or  whether 
personnel  did,  and  that  isn’t  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  results  were  im¬ 
portant. 

“While  wc  don’t  rely  too  much 
on  so-called  I.Q.  tests,  and  don’t 
use  the  term  around  our  shop,  we 
do  think  that  a  good  supervisor 
ought  to  know  something  about 
the  mental  ability  of  his  subordi¬ 


nates.  We  found  that  a  good 
many  of  the  accident  repeaters, 
who  are  always  a  great  hazard, 
and  some  of  the  other  drivers  just 
didn’t  measure  up  to  the  mental 
ability  standards  of  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Department 

“In  short,  we  hadn’t  paid  as 
much  attention  to  the  tests  as  good 
common  sense  would  have  indi¬ 
cated,  and  partly  because  we  didn’t 
have  as  much  experience  several 
years  ago  as  we  do  now.  We 
made  some  transfers  within  the 
department  sharpened  up  our  hir¬ 
ing  standards,  and  our  safety  rec¬ 
ord  definitely  improved. 

“Other  departments  in  the  com¬ 
pany  have  had  similar  experience 
where  there  is  an  accident  hazard 
to  be  faced  by  employes.” 

300,000  Mark 

During  February,  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Sunday  Slar  had  an 
average  circulation  in  excess  of 
301 ,000.  Circulation  Director 
Raymond  E.  Houk  emphasized  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  obtained 
gradually  and  was  not  the  result 
of  a  short-term  promotion  effort. 

To  commemorate  the  record, 
members  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Star,  as  well  as  circulation  and 
advertising  department  personnel, 
are  sporting  colorful  neckties  on 
which  is  painted  the  figure — 300,- 
000. 

Thrift  Club  Popular 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
Thrift  Club  continues  as  a  pop¬ 
ular  feature.  During  January  and 
February,  125  Times  carriers 
earned  $100  U.  S.  savings  bonds 
purchased  through  membership  in 
the  Thrift  Club. 

Each  month,  nearly  2,000  car¬ 
riers  in  city,  suburban  and  coun¬ 
try  districts  save  $5  each  from 
their  profits.  After  a  boy  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  $65  in  13  months,  the 
Times  contributes  $10  and  issues 
the  bond. 

Family  Affair 

The  Ralph  K.  Jordan  family  of 
Pendleton  was  honored  by  the 


CHtte-Westingbouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...ptevide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Cline  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
340S  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  33 
San  Franchco  8  *  Naw  York  17 


55  Advertisers 
And  4  Agencies 
Elected  to  ABC 

Chicago 

Election  of  55  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  four  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  was  announced  by  William  A 
Hart,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  teard  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  following  the  March 
5-6  meeting  of  ABC  directors. 

“Hie  addition  of  this  large  group 
of  prominent  companies,”  said  Mr. 
Hart,  “is  indicative  of  the  aware¬ 
ness  by  advertisers  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  that  ABC  reports  provide  for 
their  investments  in  printed  media. 
It  is  the  tripartite  structure  of  the 
Bureau’s  membership,  advertisers, 
agencies  and  publishers,  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  integrity  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  advertising  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  Bureau’s  success. 

“Although  the  use  of  ABC  re¬ 
ports  is  available  to  all  advertisers, 
membership  in  the  Bureau  pro¬ 
vides  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
maintaining  the  activity  that  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  most  profitable  use 
of  publication  advertising.  It  is 
gratifying  to  have  the  participation 
and  added  support  of  these  new 
members.” 

ABC  membership,  now  at  the 
all-time  high  of  3,526  members, 
includes  648  advertisers,  189  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  1,955  newspa¬ 
pers,  273  magazines,  378  business 
publications,  73  farm  publications 
and  10  miscellaneous  publications. 

Petterson  Begins 
40th  Year  in  ABC 

A.  R.  Petterson,  assistant  to  the 
managing  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  has  en¬ 
tered  his  40th  year  with  ABC. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  organization,  ABC  employed 
several  firms  of  public  accoun¬ 
tants  to  audit  circulation  records 
of  publisher  members.  Mr.  Petter¬ 
son,  then  with  Ernst  and  Ernst, 
was  one  of  the  young  men  this 


East  Oregonian  in  recognition  of  company  assigned  to  the  Bureau. 


28  years’  aggregate  service  in 
newspaper  carrying  by  five  boys 
and  a  girl  in  the  family.  A  life¬ 
like  statuette  of  a  newspaperboy 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Jordan  by 
Everett  Bagwell,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper. 

a 

$5,000  Rockefeller 
Gift  Helps  Press  Club 

A  $5,000  contribution  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller  III  put  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America 
building  fund  closer  to  the  $250,- 
000  goal  this  week.  It  was  the 
(third  gift  from  the  Rockefeller 
family,  previous  ones  having  been 
made  by  Nelson  and  Winthrop 
Rockefeller. 

Builders  prepared  this  week  to 
start  work  on  remodeling  the 
Memorial  Press  Center  at  35  East 
39th  Street. 


When  full-time  ABC  auditon 
were  employed  by  the  Bureau, 
Mr.  Petterson  was  among  the  first 
selected  for  that  purjwse.  After 
serving  as  a  field  auditor  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  he  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  chief  auditor  and  later 
succeeded  the  late  E.  W.  Chandler 
as  chief  auditor. 

In  1947,  Mr.  Petterson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  managin* 
director  by  James  N.  Shryock,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Bureau. 

■ 

Once-a-Week  Again 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  Pa. 

The  Weekly  Review  Publishing 
Company  discontinued  the  Mon¬ 
day  edition  of  the  Recorder  on 
March  8.  The  85-year-old  paper, 
a  semi-weekly  for  58  years,  will 
publish  on  Thursday  only. 
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What  About  the  One-Party  Tag  Now,  Adlai? 

(Editorial  from  The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin) 


Early  in  the  1952  campaign.  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  Adlai  Stevenson  de¬ 
livered  a  speech  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  which  he  said: 

“I  am,  frankly,  considerably  con¬ 
cerned  when  I  see  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  developing  a  one-party  press 
in  a  two-party  country  ...  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  one-party  system  for  our 
American  press  and  free  society.” 

And  shortly  after  the  election  an 
observer  from  the  ranks  of  the  press 
itself,  Robert  H.  Estabrook  of  the 
Washington  Post,  warned:  “One  of 
the  real  dangers  is  that  a  press  so 
heavily  committed  to  Eisenhower 
will  find  itself  apologizing  for  him 
instead  of  giving  him  the  independ¬ 
ent,  constructive  criticism  that  any 
administration  needs.” 

It  has  been  instructive  to  recall 
these  observations  about  the  “one- 
party  press”  during  the  last  several 
weeks,  when  nearly  any  newspaper 
you  could  lay  hands  on  was  filled 
with  coverage  of  the  spectacular 
GOP  family  squabble  over  McCar- 
thyism,  and  with  vigorous  criticism 
of  the  administration  —  including 
Mr.  Eisenhower  personally  —  for  the 
inept  way  in  which  that  problem  was 
being  handled. 

Nor  was  this  recent  episode  an 
isolated  or  exceptional  instance.  Take 
a  look,  for  example,  at  the  case  of  the 
2,200. 

When  bigwigs  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  began  tossing  around  the  total 
of  security  dismissals  under  Eisen¬ 
hower  as  evidence  of  the  way  in 
which  “spies  and  traitors”  were  being 
fired  out  of  the  government  by  the 
new  GOP  team,  the  newspapers  were 
the  first  ones  to  start  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  How  many  of  these  dismissals 
actually  involved  subversives?  Were 
the  totals  strictly  accurate?  Was 
misrepresentation  being  condoned 
and  shielded  by  the  President? 

These  pointed  and  persistent 
queries  came  from  papers  —  our  own 

PROVIDENCE 


among  them  —  which  had  supported 
the  Republican  candidate  throughout 
the  1952  campaign.  Eventually  the 
drumfire  forced  a  breakdown  of  the 
figures  and  exposure  of  the  misuse 
to  which  some  GOP  spokesmen  had 
been  putting  the  security  firing 
totals. 

Then  there  was  the  Harry  Dexter 
White  furor  of  last  fall.  Again  the 
papers  which  had  backed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  most  strongly  as  a  candidate 
were  among  the  first  to  reprove  his 
administration  for  exploiting  the 
White  case  more  heavily  than  was 
justified  or  necessary. 

And  during  the  last  two  months 
few  papers  anywhere  have  failed  to 
print  news  stories  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment  about  the  symptoms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  slump  that  have  begun  to 
appear.  There  was  a  day,  not  too 
many  decades  ago,  when  it  would 
have  been  considered  heresy  to  call 
attention  to  such  signs.  A  real  “one- 
party  press”  would  still  be  doing  its 
best  to  gloss  over  a  situation  so  full 
of  potential  difficulties  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  its  legislative  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  the  entire 
American  press  has  performed  in 
this  fashion,  or  that  any  part  of  the 
press — again  including  ourself — can 
claim  a  record  of  100  per  cent  per¬ 
fection. 

But  in  each  of  the  above  cases, 
major  episodes  of  the  14  months  since 
Mr.  Eisenhower  took  office,  the  re¬ 
sponsible  papers  have  not  hesitated 
to  criticize  sharply  and  insistently. 

They  have  not  tried  to  bury  news 
which  would  distress  the  party  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  majority  of  their  edi¬ 
torial  pages  during  the  1952  cam¬ 
paign. 

On  the  contrary,  the  press  under 
Eisenhower  has  honored  its  historic 
obligation  to  function  as  the  watch¬ 
dog  of  government,  no  matter  what 
party  is  in  power. 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  Stevenson,  is  this 
the  performance  of  a  one-party  press? 
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This  is  the  recipe  for  the  weekly  “treat”  enjoyed  by  over 
13  million  readers  of  more  than  forty  fine  newspapers.  It  is 
today’s  editorial  formula  of  PARADE,  the  Sunday  Picture  Magazine. 
The  basic  ingredients  are  right  for  home  reading  on 
Sunday  morning— only  the  flavors  and  frosting  change 
issue  by  issue  to  hold  unfailing  interest. 

That  is  why  PARADE  is  America’s  best  read  magazine,  proved  by 
independent  surveys.  That  is  why  PARADE  is  a  tested 
circulation  builder  for  Sunday  newspapers,  proved  again  and  again 
by  circulation  records  in  city  after  city. 

SOLID  EDITING  MAKES  SOLID  CIRCULATION 


The  Sunday  Magazine 

of  44  fine  newspapers 
with  13  million  constant  readers 
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NOT  A  VACUUM 

THE  majority  of  the  Fact  Finding  Board, 

which  last  week  reported  its  findings  in 
the  dispute  of  the  New  York  publishers  and 
the  photo-engravers’  union,  was  absolutely 
right  in  stating  it  could  not  “decide  our  rec¬ 
ommendation  as  though  we  were  authorized 
and  directed  to  set  wages  for  all  the  mechan¬ 
ical  employes.”  But  we  think  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  a  whole,  and  the  unions  in 
particular,  should  understand  the  effects  of 
the  “me  too”  philosophy  that  is  current  in 
all  union  demands. 

The  majority  opinion  said:  “The  only  way 
in  which  we  can  fairly  discharge  our  obliga¬ 
tion  under  the  Joint  Stipulation  is  to  consider 
the  claims  of  the  photo-engravers  on  their 
own  independent  merits.  We  cannot  let  our 
judgment  be  influenced  by  speculations  as  to 
the  future  conduct  of  the  other  unions.  It 
would  clearly  be  unfair  to  the  publishers  if 
we  recommended  that  the  photo-engravers 
receive  more  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  merely  because  we  thought  the 
other  unions  might  be  content  with  less.  It 
would  be  quite  as  unfair  to  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  if  we  recommended  that  they  receive  less 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
merely  because  we  thought  the  other  unions 
might  insist  on  more.” 

Idealistically,  that  is  a  fair  statement.  But 
in  actual  practice  each  labor  negotiation  to¬ 
day  in  the  publishing  industry  has  a  bearing 
or  influence  on  subsequent  negotiations  of 
other  unions. 

The  close  interdependency  of  union  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  newspaper  publishers  has 
been  obvious  since  wage  controls  were 
dropped  soon  after  World  War  11.  It  has 
worked  this  way:  Common  parlance  talked 
of  “another  round”  of  wage  increases;  when 
one  union  squeezed  another  wage  increase 
from  a  publisher,  all  other  unions  lined  up 
and  in  turn  demanded  similar  consideration. 
We  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  first  union 
was  the  bellwether  and  set  the  pattern  of 
increases  for  the  others. 

Let’s  look  at  what  happened  in  the  New 
York  situation  when  the  photo  -  engravers’ 
strike  closed  down  the  newspapers  for  11 
days.  Five  other  unions  had  contracts  with 
the  publishers  which  expired  on  the  same 
date  as  the  photo-engravers’  contract,  Oct.  31. 
Two  other  contracts  expired  shortly  there¬ 
after.  Union  leaders  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  working  together  and  that 
the  photo-engravers  were  the  bellwether  in 
the  new  demand  for  wages. 

The  newspaper  publishers  faced  the  situa¬ 
tion  realistically  and  agreed  to  a  common 
expiration  date  for  all  eight  craft  unions  and 
offered  to  settle  with  all  of  them  on  the  basis 
of  the  $3.75  given  to  the  photo-engravers. 
They  knew  that  whatever  the  photo-engravers 
got  the  others  would  demand.  Heads  of  the 
seven  other  unions  told  the  federal  mediator 
that  they  were  sympathetic  to  testing  the 
photo-engraver  formula  as  a  pattern  for  the 
industry. 

Because  of  the  close  cooperation  that  has 
developed  among  the  newspaper  unions  and 
the  pattern  that  has  been  established  whereby 
all  unions  get  comparable  Increases  when¬ 
ever  the  first  one  gets  it,  we  do  not  think 
that  individual  union  negotiations,  or  fact 
finding  or  arbitration,  can  be  conducted  in 
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Finally,  be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having 
compassion  one  of  another;  love  as  brethren, 
be  pitiful,  be  courteous. — 1.  Peter,  III;  8. 


a  vacuum  without  consideration  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  on  the  particular  newspaper  or 
the  industry.  There  is  no  such  vacuum. 

The  fact  finders  came  up  with  the  right 
answer  in  the  New  York  case,  as  we  see  it, 
and  the  photo-engravers  were  wise  to  accept 
it.  And  we  take  no  issue  with  the  basic  rea- 
.>oning  of  the  majority  opinion.  But  we  do 
think  union  demands  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  are  so  inevitably  tied  together  that 
they  must  also  be  viewed  in  the  broad  an- 
alysi.s. 


CODE  OF  ETfflCS 

OFFICIALS  of  the  United  Nations  Division 
of  Human  Rights  have  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  UN  is  not  meddling  in 
journalistic  affairs  and  has  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  forcing  an  international  meeting 
to  formulate  a  code  of  ethics. 

We  hope  that’s  true,  but  we  have  the  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  that  someone  over  there  is 
determined  to  do  just  the  opposite.  If  not, 
why  are  they  so  persistent  in  trying  to  un¬ 
cover  sentiment  for  such  a  meeting? 

The  whole  project  was  started  this  way: 
Since  1950  the  Sub-Commission  on  Freedom 
of  Information  has  been  trying  to  draft  an 
international  code  of  ethics  for  information 
personnel  of  all  media.  It  reported  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  its  parent 
body,  which  in  turn  asked  the  UN  Secretary- 
General  to  communicate  the  draft  code  to 
national  and  international  professional  organ¬ 
izations  asking  each  to  express  its  opinion  as 
to  whether  an  international  conference  of 
journalists  on  this  subject  would  be  desirable. 

In  January,  1953,  letters  went  out  to  500 
groups,  200  of  them  strictly  professional  or¬ 
ganizations.  Fewer  than  70  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived,  we  are  told,  and  negative  answers 
predominated.  Instead  of  taking  that  as 
sound  evidence  that  most  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  organization.s  are  not  interested  in 
such  an  international  conference,  someone  at 
UN  decided  to  try  again.  A  second  letter 
went  out  last  month. 

Most  responsible  newspapermen  in  this 
country — also  in  England  and  Australia — are 
opposed  to  the  whole  idea.  The  opposition 
stems  not  from  a  fear  or  dislike  of  a  code 
of  ethics  but  from  a  realization  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  writing  a  suitable  document. 

The  same  thing  would  occur  in  any  con¬ 
ference  to  write  a  code  of  ethics  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  trying  to  write  a  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  treaty.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  effort. 


COURTROOM  PHOTOS 

I'HE  controversy  over  taking  news  photos  in 

courtrooms  has  flared  anew  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  situation  seems  to 
indicate  almost  a  concerted  action  by  judges 
and  lawyers  to  adopt  and  enforce  Canon  35 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  prohibiting 
the  taking  of  photographs  in  courtrooms 
while  the  court  is  in  session.  Some  judges 
seem  determined  to  go  even  beyond  that  re¬ 
striction  and  prohibit  picture-taking  any¬ 
where  in  a  public  courthouse. 

A  remedy  is  suggested  by  Federal  Judge 
Johnson  J.  Hayes  of  North  Carolina  (Shop 
Talk,  Feb.  27).  He  observed  that  a  U.  S. 
District  Judge  is  bound  by  the  rules,  orders, 
decrees  and  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  noted  that  Rule  53 
of  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  promul¬ 
gated  in  1945,  provides:  ‘The  taking  of  jflio- 
tographs  in  the  courtroom  during  the  progress 
of  judicial  proceedings  or  radio  broadcasting 
of  judicial  proceedings  from  the  courtroom 
shall  not  be  permitted  by  the  court.”  As 
long  as  this  rule  remains  in  force.  Judge 
Hayes  said,  trial  courts  are  bound  to  obey  it. 
He  suggested  “our  only  remedy  there  is  to 
get  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  to  change 
its  rule.”  That  makes  sense. 

Up  to  now,  we  believe,  changes  in  rules 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  self-initiated 
or  proposed  by  other  lawyers.  What’s  wrong 
with  newspaper  editors  doing  a  little  arguing 
and  suggesting  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
land? 

Certainly  the  Supreme  Court  justices  will 
admit  that  photographic  techniques  of  today 
are  vastly  improved  over  what  they  were  even 
10  years  ago.  In  another  10  years  there  will 
be  even  more  improvement.  It  is  possible 
today  to  take  pictures  unobstrusively  with¬ 
out  upsetting  the  decorum  of  a  courtroom. 
Perhaps  the  justices  will  also  agree  that  a 
federal  judge  should  be  allowed  discretion 
to  decide  whether  pictures  can  be  taken  in 
a  courtroom  depending  on  existing  condi¬ 
tions  and  facilities.  It  is  worth  at  least  a 
try  by  newspaper  editors.  If  some  progress 
can  be  made  in  federal  courts,  other  courts 
will  soon  fall  into  line. 

NINTH  STATE 

MARYLAND  has  become  the  ninth  state  to 
adopt  an  “open  meeting”  law.  It  joined 
the  ranks  last  week  after  the  Maryland  Press 
.Association  was  successful  in  promoting 
adoption  of  the  legislation.  Ohio  was  the 
eighth  in  line.  That  leaves  39  states  to  go. 

Similar  to  other  laws  of  this  nature,  the 
Maryland  act  provides  that  all  meetings, 
regular  and  special,  of  state  commissions, 
boards  and  agencies,  and  all  county  and  city 
boards,  agencies  and  councils,  shall  be  public 
meetings  and  open  to  the  public  at  all  times. 

Newspaper  associations  in  all  other  states 
should  actively  promote  such  legislation.  The 
laws  by  themselves  will  not  automatically 
end  the  efforts  of  some  petty  officials  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  secret  but  they  will  provide  newspapers 
and  the  public  with  the  necessary  weapon  to 
correct  the  evil  when  it  crops  up. 

We  believe  the  actions  of  nine  states  in 
this  direction  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  is 
a  definite  trend.  Newspapers  elsewhere  can 
capitalize  on  it  if  they  publicize  the  move¬ 
ment  and  support  similar  action  locally. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Hansen  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Greeley 
(Colo.)  Tribune-Republican  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  to  succeed  her 
late  husband.  Miss  Mildred  S. 
Hansen,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Tribune,  was  elected  treasurer. 

*  *  « 

hDWARD  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  re-ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  Commission  until  June, 
1959. 

*  *  « 

W.  A.  Dryden,  co-publisher  of 
the  Heathsville  (Va.)  Northum¬ 
berland  Echo,  and  Mrs.  Dryden 
announce  the  birth  of  their  fourth 
child,  Amy,  Feb.  28. 

*  *  * 

Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  publisher 
of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
News,  was  given  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  March  6  by  the  Naugatuck 
Lodge,  Elks,  with  more  than  200 
present. 

*  *  * 

Harrison  P.  (Red)  Hornish. 
18  years  managing  editor  of  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times  and  new 
publisher  of  the  Springfield  (Ore.) 
News,  was  awarded  a  special 
Southwestern  Oregon  Timber  Beast 
membership  and  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  folder  containing  a  printed 
tribute  written  by  Ralph  Stuller, 
editor  of  the  Coquille  (Ore.)  Val¬ 
ley  Sentinel, 


On  the  Business  Side 


W.  M.  (Mack)  Slater  has  been 
appointed  to  the  post  of  adver¬ 
tising  promotional  manager  of  the 
Mansfield  (Ohio) 

News-J  ournal. 

Mr.  Slater  has 
served  as  retail 
advertising  man- 
ager  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily 
News  and  on  the 
staff  of  the  Jack- 
son  Clarion-Led¬ 
ger  and  other 
Soutnern  news¬ 
papers.  He  has 
been  in  the  re¬ 
tail  department 
of  the  News-Journal  for  the  last 
1.5  months. 

«  *  * 

Robert  A.  Macklin  has  become 
circulation  manager  of  the  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  and  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Jack  Hansley,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Redondo  Beach  (Calif.) 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze. 

*  «  * 

Paul  H.  Schlesselman  has 
been  promoted  from  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Post 
staff  27  years. 

•  «  * 

Howard  McCaffrey  has  been 


Slater 


promoted  from  a  district  manager 
to  city  circulation  manager  of 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

•  «  • 

Ross  Mackey,  who  was  for 
many  years  Portland,  Ore.,  man¬ 
ager  for  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc., 
has  returned  to  Oregon  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  hardware  business,  and  is  now 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune. 

•  •  « 

Caroline  Griesel,  formerly  sec¬ 
retary  to  A.  E.  Gilbert,  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Inc.,  has  resigned  to 
become  secretary  to  the  personnel 
manager  of  the  Oregonian,  Port¬ 
land. 

•  *  • 

Dean  Smith,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  editor  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  NBC  affili¬ 
ate,  WBEN,  has 
resigned  to  be¬ 
come  public  serv¬ 
ice  director  for 
the  Indiaruipolis 
(Ind.)  Times. 

Mr.  Smith  for¬ 
merly  was  editor 
and  publisher  of 
the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Sun-News 
and  news  editor 
of  the  Boulder 
City  (Nev.)  Dai-  Smith 
ly  News.  He  will  replace  Art 
Wright,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Emil  M.  Uschelbec,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Fairview  and  Rocky 
River  (Ohio)  Herald  and  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  has  been 
named  “Mr.  Fairview  of  1954.” 

*  *  • 

Jim  Hill,  paymaster  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  start¬ 
ed  an  additional  business  of  his 
own.  Hillside  Gardens,  specializing 
in  tuberous  begonias,  sold  by  mail. 
*  *  « 

Jac  Thompson,  advertising  de¬ 
partment  salesman  for  the  Walla 

Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  has 
been  elected  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Washington  State  Bowhunters 
Association. 

*  *  • 


Ihomas  a.  Davis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  of  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican.  Mr.  Davis,  who 
has  been  associated  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  since  1926,  will  super¬ 
vise  the  circulation  department  and 
assist  Joseph  H.  Zerbey,  III, 
general  manager  and  managing 
editor. 

«  *  * 

Edward  H.  Angosky,  formerly 
on  the  advertising  staff,  Meriden 
(Conn. )  Record  -  Journal,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff,  South¬ 
ington  (Conn.)  News. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

"  ! 

Stanley  A.  Jones,  member  of  I 
the  sports  staff  for  eight  years,  1 
has  been  named  by  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  Robert  B.  Beith  to  succeed  the 
late  Worthen  (Bud)  Cornish  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express. 

*  *  *  \ 

Blaine  Davis,  sports  editor  of  I 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  I 
has  been  named  Sunday  Telegram  I 
sports  editor  also,  replacing  Nunzi  I 
Casavola,  now  sports  director  of  i 
the  newspapers’  affiliated  television  ' 
station. 

•  *  • 

Frederick  Ellis,  city  editor, 
London  Daily  Express,  sailed  from  | 
New  York  for  home  March  5  on  | 
the  Cunard  liner  Queen  Eliza-  > 
beth  after  a  visit  in  the  U.  S. 

*  *  *  ! 

Jack  Nead,  staff  writer  with 
the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-  | 
News,  has  been  elected  to  mem-  | 
bership  in  the  New  Jersey  Legis-  | 
lative  Correspondents’  Club.  j 
•  *  *  ! 

Mrs.  Mary  McIntyre  has  re-  j 
signed  as  Weed,  Calif.,  correspon-  j 
dent  for  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  j 
Herald  and  News  to  accept  the  ; 
position  of  editor  of  the  El  Soh- 
rante  (Calif.)  Herald.  \ 

*  *  •  I 

Jack  Tucker,  former  editorial  ! 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  ' 
Register -Tribune,  has  joined  the 
copydesk  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  i 
Evening  Tribune. 

*  *  •  i 

Fred  S.  Hoi  ley,  assLstant  Sun-  i 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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continued  from  page  49 

day  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian  -  Pilot,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
Local  219,  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Harper,  former  editor  of 
the  Suwannee  Democrat,  Live  Oak, 
Fla.,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
new  weekly  newspaper,  the  Put¬ 
nam  County  Sun,  Palatka,  Fla. 

♦  •  ♦ 

William  H.  Belt,  formerly  with 
the  University  of  Oregon  news 
bureau  at  Eugene  and  a  free-lance 
writer  for  the  Oregonian  and  the 
Oregon  Journal  at  Portland,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
Hermiston  office  of  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian.  He  replaces 
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Tony  Pranger,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff  in  Pendleton. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  De  Santis,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Record, 
Italian-American  newspaper,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  was  reelected  president 
of  the  Columbus  Lodge,  Order  of 
Sons  of  Italy  in  America. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Hoffman,  staff  reporter  on 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  was  awarded  a  plaque  by 
the  Chicopee  (Mass.)  Lions  Club 
at  the  organization’s  third  annual 
press  night  dinner. 

*  *  « 

Alan  Palmer,  former  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as 
a  general  assignment  reporter. 

♦  ♦  * 

Theodore  L.  Holden,  literary 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  returned  to  his  desk,  follow- 
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“Soon  I’ll  be  home  in  my  easy  chair  with  only  one  paper  to  lift.” 


Tkt  Oldtrt  PuUisiurs'  and  ^dvtrtisers’ 
or-  V  f  ,"prspaptT  in  Anurica 
"itn  which  h*«  bcm  merged  The  Journalist, 
Mtablithed  March  M,  1^;  Newspaperdom, 
Esute,  March  I,  1894: 
IMitor  ft  Pubhaher,  December  7,  1901:  Adver- 
naii«.  February  1,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and 
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ing  a  lengthy  illness. 


second  annual  Mike  Halloran  lations  director  of  the  National 
Memorial  Award  for  a  series  of  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.  He 


Mrs.  Jeanne  A.  Anderson  has  articles  he  wrote  on  Twin  Cities  won  Page  One  Awards  of  the  New 
resigned  as  travel  editor  of  the  unions  last  Fall.  The  Hal-  York  Newspaper  Guild  in  1942 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  Barney  loran  Award  was  established  by  and  1947. 

Laschever,  recently  back  from  a  Gideon  Seymour,  executive  editor  *  ♦  * 

leave  of  absence,  during  which  j^e  Star  and  Tribune,  in  mem-  James  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  formerly 

time  he  and  Mrs.  Laschever  Q^y  of  the  late  political  writer  for  national  advertising  manager  for 


toured  numerous  overseas  coun- 
tries,  replaces  her. 


Edward  Caplan  has  joined  the  WherO  They  Are  Now  ♦  *  • 

state  desk  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  -  '  —  '■  Joe  Derby,  general  assignments 

Journal,  going  there  from  the  Edmund  Farrell,  who  has  been  reporter  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star,  on  the  national  advertising  staff  Commercial  Appeal  since  1950,  hia 
where  he  wrote  sports,  did  rewrite  and  also  in  the  New  York  office  resigned  to  join  the  NBC  press 
and  copydesk  work  for  three  years,  of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  department  in  New  York. 

*  *  *  Home  News  and  Sunday  Times,  ♦  •  ♦ 

Geraldine  Wisniewski,  a  1953  has  joined  the  New  York  office  of  William  K.  Brownlow  has  re- 


the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Chicago  sales  staff 
of  Time. 


journalism  graduate  of  the  Uni-  Bogner  &  I 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  formerly  resentatives 
in  public  relations  work,  is  now 
on  the  copydesk  of  the  Milwaukee  Ray  E.  I 
(Wis.)  Journal.  director  of 


has  joined  the  New  York  office  of  William  K.  Brownlow  has  re- 
Bogner  &  Martin,  newspaper  rep-  tired  after  56  years  in  the  news- 
resentatives.  paper  field  as  publisher,  editor 

*  ’"  *  and  printer.  He  started  the  Che- 


Ray  E.  Lyon,  formerly  research  welah  (Wash.)  Independent,  and 
director  of  the  Metro  Group,  has  published  papers  at  Tonasket, 


James  L.  Howard,  a  reporter  on  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co, 
the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  *  *  a 

Press,  and  Miss  Mary  Jacquelyn  Leonard  S.  Smith,  formerly  Fred  Hale,  formerly  a  sports 
Jackson  of  the  newspaper’s  ac-  with  the  Associated  Press,  INS,  reporter  for  newspapers  and  who 
counting  department  were  married  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  New  has  written  for  Printer^  Ink  on 
March  6.  York  World-Telegram,  New  York  direct  mail  advertising,  has  become 


joined  the  research  department  of  Springdale  and  other  Washington 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.  towns. 


Fred  Hale,  formerly  a  sports 


March  6.  York  World-Telegram,  New  York  direct  mail  advertising,  has  become 

♦  *  •  Po.st,  New  York  News  and  the  advertising  manager  of  the  Utica 

John  C.  Davis,  farm  editor  and  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public  Drop  Forge  &  Tool  Corporation, 

columnist  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Ledger,  has  been  named  public  re-  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Plain  Dealer,  has  resigned,  effec¬ 
tive  March  13.  Mr.  Davis,  some 
months  ago,  left  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  return  to  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  ♦ 

Herb  Brinn,  former  general  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press  and  Los  Angeles  Times, 
is  the  new  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hermitage,  English-language 
Jewish  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles. 
He’s  assisted  by  Louis  Green, 
formerly  on  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
copydesk,  and  Archie  Cohen,  for¬ 
mer  Boston  attorney,  as  executive 
director, 

*  *  * 

Edward  Schaefer  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  news  staff 
has  been  named  winner  of  the 
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CHILD  CARE 

By  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.N. 

Children  are  obviously  the  Number  1 
concern  of  the  many  parents  and  relatives 
who  write  Mrs.  France  each  week.  In  her 
column  and  via  personal  mail,  Nurse 
France  and  her  assistants  answer  every 
letter,  giving  millions  of  readers  the  help 
and  guidance  they  want.  Send  fur  samples 
and  rates. 
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T-V  FIRST-NIGHTER 


By  BURTON  RASCOE 


“Mr.  Rascoei’s  work  it  of  one  who  love» 
great  writing  and  whote  mind  it 
awake.’*  JOUy  ERSKIISE 

“/  have  alwayt  been  an  admirer  of 
Burton  Ratcoe  becaute  of  hit  profound 
kntnvledge  and  the  fairnett  and  tound- 
nett  of  all  hit  judgmentt.” 

GEORGE  SOKOLSKY 

“Burton  Ratcoe  maket  literature  worth 
fighting  for.” 

CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

“Mr.  Ratcoe  writet  like  an  angel.” 
CHARLES  HOISCE — Attociated  Prett 

“Burton  Ratcoe  it  the  bett  critic  the 
Britith  or  American  drama  hat  had 
tince  the  death  of  A.  B.  Walkley  of  the 
London  Timet.” 

ASHTOy  STEVEyS 


“Ratcoe  will  be  a  ture-fire  click.” 

WALTER  WiyCHELL 

“One  of  the  few  non-chi-chi  journalittt 
left  in  our  trade.” 

WESTBROOK  PEGLER 

“I  do  not  recall  ever  having  read  or 
teen  Mr.  Ratcoe  when  he  did  not  gen¬ 
erate  excitement  of  tome  tort.” 

GILBERT  SELDES 

“Burton  Ratcoe  it  one  of  the  handful 
of  top-notch  Ame-rican  critict.  He  it 
a  man  of  wit  and  ttyle.  I  have  been 
one  of  hit  contented  readert  for  many 
yeart.” 

BEy  HECHT 

“He  writet  with  gutto  and  throwt  the 
whole  paraphernalia  of  the  acade- 
miciant  out  of  the  window.” 

HARRY  HAySEy 


TELEVISION  COMES  OF  AGE! 

AT  LAST  -  -  -  A  GREAT  CRITIC  FOR  A  NEW  DRAMATIC  ART 


The  focal  point  of  the  live  American  drama  has  moved 
from  Broadway  to  every  living  room  in  America.  Today, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  Everyman  is  a  first-nighter. 

A  new  art  form,  embodying  the  most  revolutionary  ad¬ 
vance  in  popular  drama  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare 
has  become  the  most  important  source  of  American 
entertainment  and  culture.  This  is  news! 

To  present  this  news  to  your  readers  your  television 
criticism  must  now  be  equal  to  the  best  of  contemporary 
dramatic  and  literary  commentary. 

Just  as  the  concert-goer,  fight  fan  or  theater  first- 
nighter  rushes  to  read  authoritative  criticism  the  next 
day  to  verify  his  own  judgment,  so  the  television  play¬ 
goer  is  eager  for  informed  analysis  of  the  plays  he  has 
seen,  as  well  as  for  vivid  discussion  of  those  he  has 
missed. 

Burton  Rascoe  brings  a  new  dimension  to  television 
dramatic  criticism.  He  is  known  to  millions  as  one  of  the 
foremost  critics,  authors  and  editors  of  our  time.  In  his 
unequalled  career  he  has  served  as  Literary  and  Dram¬ 
atic  Editor  of  The  Chicago  Tribune;  Literary  Editor  of 
The  New  York  Tribune;  Dramatic  Critic  and  Editorial 


Writer  of  The  New  York  World-Telegram;  Literary 
Critic  of  Esquire,  Neivsweek,  The  American  Mercury. 
The  New  York  Sun  and  Vanity  Fair;  as  well  as  editor, 
teacher,  syndicated  columnist  and  widely  published 
essayist.  His  column,  DAYBOOK  OF  A  NEW  YORK¬ 
ER,  ran  in  over  400  daily  papers.  Mr.  Rascoe  has  had 
more  books  dedicated  to  him  than  any  other  living  man. 

Television  is  here  to  stay.  If  your  readers  are  going  to 
watch  it,  T-V  FIRST-NIGHTER  will  make  them  read 
about  it  in  YOUR  PAPER. 

“What  did  Rascoe  think  about  it?”  has  become  a  by¬ 
word  among  the  informed.  The  by-line  that  created 
the  by-word  is  now  available  to  you. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Rascoe  will  comment  on  the  principal  network 
dramatic  productions,  as  well  as  on  the  more  general 
aspects  of  the  medium.  He  xvill  write  four  columns  a 
week,  700  words  to  the  column,  and  T-V  FIRST- 
NIGHTER  is  available,  by  ivire  or  by  mail,  on  a  four, 
three  or  one  column  a  tveek  basis. 

Reserve  Your  Territory  Now 
Initial  Release  March  29th 
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PROMOTION 


Linage  Told  in  Relation 
To  Newspaper*s  Readers 


phasis  is  on  selling  the  market,  and 
especially  on  showing  the  tremen¬ 
dous  growth  the  market  has  en¬ 
joyed  in  recent  years.  Small  dupli¬ 
cate  copies  of  the  presentation  are 


*3cli 


eas 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


left  for  advertisers  to  peruse  at  Madam  President 
their  leisure.  The  Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times- 

‘Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.”  is  out  Herald  built  up  a  morgue  of  cuts 

with  all  the  latest  market  informa-  of  prominent  city  women  through 

tion  about  South  Bend,  Ind.  This  a  feature  “Madam  President,”  with 

is  always  one  of  the  best  market  pictures  and  biographies  of  presi- 

Linage  reports  for  the  year,  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  promotions  of  its  kind,  and  one  dents  of  the  city’s  leading  wom- 

although  newspapers  seem  to  re-  scotch  the  current  recession  talk  ^9^  which  the  South  Bend  Tribune  gn’s  organizations, 

gard  them  highly  as  promotions  than  for  the  newspapers  of  the  niuch  to  set  the  pattern.  An- 
and  almost  universally  use  them,  country  to  advertise  the  facts  about  nually,  this  acquaints  advertisers  Lotter  Prize 

usually  turn  out  to  be  pretty  dull  what  is  happening  in  their  markets,  with  current  figures  on  population.  The  El  Cajon  (Calif.)  Valley 

stuff.  This  was  the  burden  of  our  income  and  buying  power,  retail  News  is  awarding  $3  to  the  best 

The  reason  probably  is  that  most  sermon  in  this  space  several  weeks  sales,  newspaper  and  magazine  cir-  letter  writer  each  week  for  a  letter 
of  them  are  pure  brag.  They  tell  ago.  “If  we  are  in  a  recession,”  culation,  TV  and  radio  coverage,  to  the  editor  note.  It  has  stimu- 
a  space  buyer  what  has  happened  we  quoted  one  promotion  mana-  employment  and  distribution.  It  lated  more  and  better  letters. 

— and  tell  him  with  much  trumpet-  ger  as  saying,  “no  promotion  will  ^iso  contains  information  on  mer-  „ 

ing.  They  rarely  tell  him  anything  talk  us  out  of  it.  But  if  we’re  chandising  cooperation,  editorial  Mystery  "OUse 
more— about  the  paper,  its  market,  not  in  one,  promotion  can  do  a  features  and  readership,  advertis-  The  Portland  {Ore.)  Journal 
its  readers— than  he  can  get  him-  lot  to  keep  us  from  talking  our-  '"8  linage  and  rates.  If  you’d  like  periodically  publishes  Mystery 

self  merely  by  looking  into  Media  selves  into  one.”  a  copy,  write  to  Clarence  W,  Har-  House  pictures.  If  a  Journal  car- 

Records.  Since  that  time  we  have  heard  ding,  public  relations  director.  ner  salesman  identifies  a  house  ^ 

This  is  not,  we  are  happy  to  from  more  promotion  managers.  The  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  bemg  on  his  route  and  turns  in 
report,  the  case  with  the  Phila-  Oddly  enough,  despite  what  the  arid  Enterprise  is  out  with  a  brief  the  proper  name  of  the  strwt  by 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer’s  “Annual  politicians  seem  to  be  saying,  we  and  brisk  presentation  emphasiz- 

Report  to  Advertisers.”  Always  an  have  heard  nothing  from  any  pro-  'ng  the  independence  of  its  mar-  the  house  identih^  is  not  tne 
excellent  promotion,  one  of  the  motion  manager  that  would  indi-  ket  from  near-by  Los  Angeles,  home  of  a  pre^nt  Journal  sub- 
finest  of  its  kind,  this  year’s  re-  cate  anything  resembling  a  reces-  “Riverside,”  it  explains,  “is  as  far  scriber  and  the  boy  writes  a  daily 
port,  covering  1953,  is  the  best  yet.  sion.  If  there  is  one,  where  in  the  from  Los  Angeles  as  Philadelphia  and  Sunday  order  for  that  Iw^ 

‘T'u*  *  •  i  t  •  I T  c  j*o  froiTi  Ncw  YofIc  ”  Thst's  two  tion,  he  receives  55.  Pictures  show 

This  report  is  not  only  a  quanti-  continental  U.  S.  is  it?  «  from  New  York.  1  ha  s  two 

tative  report,  which  most  of  them  But  recessions  can  as  easily  be  fours  away.  Most  persuasive. 

unfortunately  are;  it  is  also  a  quali-  caused  by  psychological  as  by  ac-  ’ 

tative  report.  It  not  only  tells,  tual  factors.  The  factor  of  fear  In  the  Bag 

from  Media  Records,  what  the  is  predominant  among  these.  This  The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Trib-  Lcma  unproveme  i 
paper’s  linage  performance  was  's  the  factor  the  politicians  are  une-Star  has  a  “terrific”  market.  A  city -bred  news 
during  1953,  it  also  tells,  from  using.  There  is  only  one  way  to  And  you  learn  just  how  terrific  it  experience  in  t^ing  to  transform 
Starch  reports,  something  of  the  dispel  the  kind  of  fear  —  purse-  is  from  a  new  market  data  folder  a  piece  of  and  but  supposedly  fer- 

characteristics  of  the  paper’s  read-  tightening  fear  — they  are  spread-  the  papers  have  just  sent  out.  In  fue  land  into  a  prohta^  enter- 

ing.  That  is  by  telling  the  facts,  its  way,  this  folder  is  pretty  terrif-  Pnse  is  a  novel  new  fea  ure  in  the 

Promotion  neonle  are  in  a  kev  too.  It’s  simple,  direct,  easy  to 

Promotion  people  are  in  a  key  ;  v  ’  \  jjjg  Columbia 

position  to  do  this  effectively,  ^ad,  easy  to  me,  and  quite  im  benefit  of 

Thev  can  tell  the  facts  about  their  pressive.  In  addition  to  all  the  es-  Husm  and  will  nave  me  oei^ni  or 

1  ney  can  ten  me  tacts  anout  tneir  ^  .  ,  .  ,  .  *  .  folder  water  pumped  from  Grand  Coulee 

....  -  -  ...  markets  to  other  key  peopie,  the  market  data  such  a  folder  writer  is  the  Chron- 

plains,  “for  the  efficient  newspa-  advertiser  and  agency  executives  should  have,  it  has  a  spread  of  editor  w  Newland 

per  produces  results  for  all  types  who  can  stimulate  or  depress  busi-  stories  proof  that  the  „  ...  Owner  of  the  land  since 

of  advertising,  all  manner  of  mer-  ness  by  increasing  or  decreasing  Terre  ^Haute  papers  are  terrifiw 
chandise.  their  advertising.  sellers.  *  *  * 

“But  first,  it  is  a  study  in  cause  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  ,  ..r  , 

and  result  .  .  .  for  the  selling  ran  an  excellent  page  a  couple  of  „  *  Take  a  Look  at  Wauke- 

strength  of  any  newspaper  is  no  weeks  ago  that  should  have  had  what  the  Waukegan  (Ill.) 

greater  than  the  buying  power  of  a  stimulating  effect  in  its  market.  ^^^'^Sun  invites  you  to  do,  of-  »  -i  WnrHa 

ffering  you  a  fine  new  market  i^'mieriuiY  waras 

data  folder  to  make  it  easy  for  you  The  Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times- 


newspaperman  s 


ers.  It  is  the  paper’s  readers,  of 
course,  who  make  its  linage  per¬ 
formance  possible. 

“It  covers  all  phases  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  the  brief  foreword  ex- 


1946,  Mr.  Reilly  has  leased  it  to 
a  highly  recommended  tenant- 
farmer  and  will  report  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  developing  project. 


to  do,  too.  Sprightly  and  brisk  de-  Herald  sends  papers  to  every 
scribe  this  folder.  It’s  fast-reading  mother  and  prospective  mother  in 
and  informative,  well-designed,  hospital^  maternity  wards,  with  an 
easy  to  file,  impressive.  advertising  sticker  from  a  local 

•  *  •  kiddies’  wear  store  stuck  to  each 

The  John  Budd  Ckimpany,  news-  paper.  The  merchant  pays  for  the 


its  readers.”  “What  about  Greater  Hartford 

The  report  tells  who  these  read-  business  in  1954?”  it  asked.  The 

ers  are,  and  how  they  spend  their  outlook,  it  said,  is  excellent.  “Em- 

working  day.  It  gives  their  fam-  ployment  is  high.  Savings  are  high 
ily  income  and  compares  this  with  and  getting  higher.  Building,  both 
the  U.  S.  average.  It  provides  a  residential  and  industrial,  is  con- 
breakdown  by  age  groups  of  the  tinuing  at  a  rapid  pace.” 

Inquirer’s  female  readers,  compar-  Then  it  reported  ten  facts  about  .  ...  nnivrs 

ing  this  also  with  the  U.  S.  total,  the  current  economic  situation  in  represen^tives,  adds  Ihree  •  ^ 

and  does  the  same  for  its  male  Hartford,  every  one  of  which  ex-  ^Lmoving  Facts  for  Media  ^ _ 

readers.  It  contains  also  a  brief  plodes  any  recession  talk  sky  high.  Buyers  ro  its  market  data  file.  Q^OVGnn^  L^CipG  IVlCiy 

economic  repiort,  past  and  future.  There  ought  to  be  more  of  this  These  provide  current  oata  about  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

of  the  Inquirer’s  market,  Dela-  kind  of  promotion  riaht  now,  and  Charleston  (S.  L.)  News  The  Atlantic  City  Press  has 

ware  Valley,  U.  S.  A.  it  ought  to  be  told'^not  only  in  Courier  and  Post;  the  Little  Rock  opened  an  editorial  office  in  Wild- 

The  report  is  well  written  so  the  columns  of  your  paper  but  in  (Ark.)  Gazette;  and  the  Johnson  wood  to  provide  more  complete 

that  it  makes  smooth  and  pleas-  your  trade  paper  space  and  in  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle.  coverage  of  Cape  May  County, 

ant  as  well  as  informative  reading,  every  other  contact  you  have  or 


It  is  well  designed  so  that  it  in-  can  make  with  advertisers, 
vites  reading.  Leonard  E.  Bach, 
the  Inquirer’s  general  promotion  Market  Stuff 


manager,  deserves  much  commen¬ 
dation  for  a  promotion  that  makes 
real  sense. 

Recession? 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for 
aggressive  and  accelerated  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  this  is  it.  We 


National  advertisers  are  learn 
ing  the  facts  about  “the  big  and 


The  Press  publishes  a  Cape  May 
edition  each  morning  except  Sun¬ 
day,  Harold  Flincker,  former 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  News -Leader 
staffer,  is  in  charge  of  the  bureau. 


Microfilm  Meeting 

The  National  Microfilm  Associ¬ 
ation  will  conduct  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Hotel  Carter,  Cleveland, 

...6  oL/wui  lilt  i-ig  aiii*  April  1-2.  Newspaper  librarians  «  .  .  •  .  j 

fabulous  Houston  market”  through  and  executives  interested  in  micro-  3  jOm  InlCincl 
a  new  47-page  easel  presentation  filming  of  newspaper  files  are  The  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa- 
being  shown  by  the  Houston  invited  to  attend,  according  to  tion  has  elected  to  membership  the 
(Texas)  Post.  Although  the  pre-  Eugene  B.  Power,  University  Washington  (Ind.)  Herald,  Abi- 
sentation  does  a  selling  job  for  Microfilms.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  lene  (Kan.)  Reflector-Chronicle, 
the  Post,  naturally,  its  major  em-  president  of  the  ;Ls.sociation.  and  Havre  (Mont.)  News. 
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TELEPHONES...  and 
things  we  can’t 
talk  about 


We  at  Western  Electric  don’t  like  to  be 
secretive . . . 

But  at  the  present  time  we’re  working 
on  some  of  Uncle  Sam’s  newest  el^tronic 
weapons  of  defense.  Radar  systems  — 
guided  missile  control  systems  —  special 
military  communications  equipment  — 
things  about  which,  naturally,  we  can  say’ 
little  or  nothing. 

In  the  past  72  years  as  manufacturing 
unit  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System  — 
Western  Electric  has  developed  unique 
skills  and  manufacturing  techniques  that 
fit  us  for  the  important  defense  work  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  do.  We’re  going 
full  speed  ahead  on  it  along  with  our 
regular  job.  That  job  is  to  make  depend¬ 
able  telephone  equipment  that  will  help 
your  Bell  telephone  company  to  serve 
you  well,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Martin^  Barton  &  Fish: 
Equal  Air  Time  for  All? 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Newspaper  publishers  should 
be  thanking  their  stars  today  for 
the  First  Amendment  and  its.  guar¬ 
antee  against  yardstick  editing  by 
governmental  decree.  Those  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  close  television 
interests  certainly  realize  now  how 
cherished  is  the  freedom  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  presses  while  laws  that 
are  not  too  clearly  written  subject 
their  cameras  and  microphones  to 
political  whims. 

Under  a  broad  interpretation  of 
Sec.  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  Senator  McCarthy 
stands  a  good  chance  of  scoring  a 
victory  over  the  networks  in  his 
insistence  upon  free  time  to  answer 
the  speech  made  by  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son. 

The  Senator  stuck  out  his  chin 
and  told  the  broadcasters  this 
week,  right  to  their  faces  at  an  off- 
record  meeting  in  New  York  City 
and  again  in  a  press  conference, 
that  he  regards  them  as  “arrogant” 
and  “immoral”  and  downright 
“dishonest”  in  refusing  to  accede 
to  his  request  for  equal  time,  as 
prescribed  by  Sec.  315.  He  prom¬ 
ised  a  good  hot  legal  battle  to  gain 
his  point,  if  he  doesn’t  get  it  other¬ 
wise. 

A  couple  of  factors  weaken  the 
Senator’s  case  at  the  outset.  One 
was  his  reply  of  “an  unqualified 
No”  to  the  question  whether  he  is 
an  aspirant  for  the  Presidency. 
The  other  is  a  more  obvious  ob¬ 
servation  that  broadcasters  would 
be  faced  with  a  very  impractical 
situation  if  any  court  should  rule 
that  they  must  give  “equal  time” 
OB  the  basis  on  which  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  prober  demands  it. 

Senator  McCarthy  insists  that 
he  should  have  a  half-hour  of  free 
time  on  NBC  and  CBS  television 
networks,  the  same  as  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  had  for  his  talk  from  Miami 
at  a  rally  sponsored  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Ekmocrats.  It’s  the  Senator’s 
principal  contention  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  advised  the  press  be¬ 
forehand  that  he  would  make  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  McCarthyism  the  main 
theme  of  his  talk,  and  the  networks 
so  scheduled  it. 

The  networks  have  given  a  half- 
hour  for  this  Saturday  night  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee 
to  balance  the  Stevenson  program, 
but  Senator  McCarthy  claims  that 
he  was  the  wronged  party  and  is 
entitled  to  make  the  answer  in  his 
own  behalf.  He  will  not  concede 
that  he  might  be  entitled  only  to 
that  much  time  as  Mr.  Stevenson 
took  to  discuss  him. 

It  would  be  unfair,  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  view,  to  allow  a  politician  to 
attack  another  in  general  terms  for 
20  minutes  and  wind  up  merely 


by  mentioning  his  name,  then  give 
to  the  offended  person  only  the 
time  it  took  to  mention  his  name. 

But,  broadcasters  will  point  out, 
if  a  station  mast  match  full  time 
of  speeches  there  will  be  nothing 
else  on  the  air  but  political  fire¬ 
works.  You  have  only  to  recall 
the  FDR  “fireside  chat”  in  which 
he  lambasted  the  Congressional 
team  of  “Martin,  Barton  and  Fish” 
to  see  the  picture  as  the  broad¬ 
casters  see  it.  On  the  McCarthy 
theory  of  equal  time,  Messrs.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Barton  and  Fish  each  would 
have  had  claim  to  equal  time  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

There  is  another  point,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  perhaps  Mr.  Stevenson 
merely  was  taking  up  some  of  his 
time  credits  to  reply  to  a  previous 
attack  on  him  by  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  During  a  half-hour  of 
film  clips  and  tape  this  week,  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Murrow  recorded  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  on  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  led  the  attack  and  one  of 
these  was  the  speech  in  which  he 
slyly  slipped  “Alger”  Stevenson  in¬ 
to  the  script. 

Mr.  Murrow’s  offer  to  give  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy  equal  opportunity 
for  reply  on  the  “See  It  Now” 
show,  sponsored  by  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  was  gener¬ 
ously  in  keeping  with  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Code  which  requires  broad¬ 
casters  to  balance  the  presentation 
of  controversial  issues. 

Sec.  315  of  the  law  which  gov¬ 
erns  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  rulings  could  stand 
elucidation  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  practice.  When  it  was  written, 
year-round  politicking  of  high  vol¬ 
tage  variety  was  not  common. 
The  section  says  specifically  that 
equal  opportunities  mast  be  af¬ 
forded  to  all  other  “candidates 
for  that  office”  if  any  licensee 
shall  permit  “any  person  who  is  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  any 
public  office”  to  use  a  station. 

The  FCC  has  interpreted  a 
“legally  qualified  candidate”  to 
mean  a  person  who  has  publicly 
announced  that  he  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election  in  a 
primary,  special,  or  general  elec¬ 
tion,  who  meets  the  qualifications 
for  the  office  he  seeks. 

Senator  McCarthy  said  he  isn’t 
running  for  the  Presidency;  Mr. 
Stevenson  still  is. 

Meanwhile.  Senator  McCarthy 
is  “posting”  in  his  black  book  the 
names  of  newspapers  which  he 
labels  most  unfriendly  to  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  Thus  far  he  rates  them: 
1.  New  York  Post.  2.  Wathington 
(D.  C.)  Po.st.  3.  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch.  4.  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post. 


Personalities  Plus 

WPTZ,  the  only  non-newspaper- 
owned  television  station  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  using  more  local  news¬ 
paper  personalities  as  program 
regulars  than  any  other  outlet  in 
the  area. 

Earl  Selby,  columnist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  the  latest 
fourth  estater  to  join  the  WPTZ 
talent  roster.  He  has  been  signed 
to  handle  the  11  o’clock  Sunday 
night  news.  Mr.  Selby  joins  Jerry 
Gaghan,  Daily  News  columnist; 
Harry  Harris,  Bulletin  television 
columnist;  Lanse  McCurley,  sports 
editor  of  the  Daily  News;  and 
Don  Rose,  author  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  Stuff  and  Nonsense  column. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Holmes  Jr.,  business  editor 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  has  launched  a  15-minute 
Sunday  program  on  WFAA,  the 
News  radio  station.  He  will  re¬ 
view  news  of  new  industries. 
m  *  * 

The  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company  and  Tulane  University 
in  New  Orleans  are  sponsoring  a 
14-week  night  school  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  techniques  of  television 
production. 

News  Is  a  Game 

“SwAYZE,”  a  news-quiz  game 
devised  by  NBC  Newscaster  John 
Cameron  Swayze  was  introduced 
to  the  American  Toy  Fair  this 

week  by  Milton  Bradley  Com¬ 

pany,  which  will  manufacture  and 
market  the  game.  “Swayze”  makes 
it  exciting  fun  for  a  twosome  or 
a  crowd  to  “hopscotch  the  world 
of  headlines”  in  sports,  economics, 
diplomacy  and  society.  “Swayze” 
is  played  on  a  2  Vi  foot  map-of- 
the-world  board  with  clocks  indi¬ 
cating  international  time  zones.  A 
News  Almanac,  listing  500  major 
news  events,  is  provided  for  quiz 
masters.  The  game  also  includes  a 
Spinner  News  Clock,  two  geo¬ 
graphical  locators,  and  a  question 
counter. 

New  AP  Group 

AP  RADIO  MEMBERS,  now  Organ¬ 
ized  in  state  and  regional  associa¬ 
tions,  are  moving  toward  a  nation¬ 
al  organization  on  the  pattern  of 
the  AP  Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  AP  Radio  Members 
Committee,  appointed  18  months 
ago  to  lay  the  groundwork,  named 
a  subcommittee  at  a  New  York 
meeting  to  map  definite  plans  for 
organization.  The  subcommittee 
is;  Tom  Eaton,  WTIC,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Dan  Kops,  WAVZ,  New 
Haven,  and  Oliver  Gramling,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the  AP. 
APRMC  is  currently  headed  by 
Les  Mawhinney,  of  KHJ,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif. 

Transactions 

Time,  Inc.  has  completed  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  purchase  of  Alad¬ 
din  Radio  &  Television,  Inc.,  licen¬ 
see  of  Radio  Stations  KLZ  and 
KLZ-FM  and  television  station 
KLZ-TV  (Channel  7),  basic  af¬ 


filiates  of  the  (Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  in  Denver. 

A  purchase  price  of  $240  a  share 
has  been  agreed  upon —  a  com¬ 
mitment  of  approximately  $3.- 
500,000. 

Time,  Inc.  made  its  first  invest¬ 
ment  in  television  properties  with 
the  purchase  of  the  Albuquerque 
Broadcasting  Company  and  sta¬ 
tions  KOB  and  KOB-TV  in 
March,  1952.  Former  FCC  Chair¬ 
man  Wayne  Coy  is  president  and 
general  manager  and  owns  a  50% 
interest  in  the  company. 

In  April,  1953,  Time  Inc.  pur¬ 
chased  Intermountain  Broadcast¬ 
ing  and  Television  Corporation  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  stations 
KDYL,  KDYL-FM  and  KDYL- 
TV.  The  stations  are  NBC  affili¬ 
ates  and  are  managed  by  G.  Ben¬ 
nett  Larson  who  holds  a  20% 
equity  in  the  company. 


Negotiations  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  sale  of  radio  station 
WKTY,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  by  the 
La  Crosse  Tribune  to  Herbert  H. 
Lee,  Faribault,  Minn.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  $100,000  transfer  was 
made  by  Blackburn  -  Hamilton 
Company,  radio  station  brokers. 
The  Tribune  will  participate  in 
the  ownership  of  a  television  sta¬ 
tion,  under  construction. 

*  *  * 

A.  L.  Glasmann,  publisher  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  radio  station  and 
theater  owner,  has  purchased 
KFEL-AM  in  Denver,  Colo.,  from 
Eugene  O’Fallon,  Inc.,  for  $275,- 
000.  (KFEL-TV  and  KFEL-FM 
were  not  involved  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.)  Purchase  was  made  in  the 
name  of  KIMN,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Rumford  Publishing  Company 
has  sold  radio  station  WRUM  to 
Melvin  L.  Stone,  who  simultane¬ 
ously  resigned  as  publisher  of  the 
Rumford  (Me.)  Daily  and  Week¬ 
ly  Times. 

The  post  of  publisher  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  Albert  A.  Rowbotham. 
who  will  continue  also  as  general 
manager.  Messrs.  Stone  and  Row¬ 
botham  have  been  co-owners. 

■ 

Orlando  Papers 
Organize  Charities 

Orlando,  Fla. 
Sentinel-Star  Charities  has  been 
organized  by  Orlando  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Morning 
Sentinel  and  Evening  Star,  as  a 
non-profit  corporation  to  distribute 
aid  to  needy  families  of  Greater 
Orlando. 

The  new  corporation  supple¬ 
ments  the  work  of  Goodfellows, 
Inc.,  which  provides  holiday  din¬ 
ners,  toys  for  empty  stockings  and 
medical  supplies  at  Christmas 
time. 

There  is  no  administrative  ex¬ 
pense  in  either  Goodfellows  or 
Sentinel  -  Star  Charities,  employes 
of  the  newspapers  donating  their 
services. 
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G-E  Book  First  Practical  Reference  Source  To 
Help  You  Select  Antenna... Solve  Coverage  Problems! 

#  Whether  you’re  a  station  manager  now  eluded  . . .  antenna  patterns  of  many  types 
on-the-air  or  about  to  go  on  . . .  a  chief  are  discussed... coverage  problems,  initial 
engineer  or  new  student  in  the  television  questions  and  the  solution  steps  using  FCC 
profession  ...  be  sure  to  read  this  compre-  reference  curves  are  clearly  spelled  out  in 
hensive  study  of  transmitting  antennas  and  a  simplified  manner.  Antenna  specihea- 
associated  equipment.  Its  four  sections  tions,  transmission  line,  waveguide  and 
cover  VHF,  UHF,  Antenna  Accessories,  diplexer  data  have  also  been  provided, 
and  Reference  Data.  This  complete  antenna  book  belongs  in 

Theory  and  actual  operation  are  in-  every  television  station  library. 

Yours  for  only  $  1.50.  Spiral  bound,  hard  cover  edition  now  available.  Write 
General  Electric  Company,  Section  X6434-I3,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


G-E  85-PAGE 
TV  ANTENNA 


-  PEAK  POWER  GAIN  IS  (I2.79<lb) 

ZERO  ANGLE  POWER  GAIN  19  (11.76  db) 

SOLID  CURVE - RELATIVE  FIELD  INTENSITY 


TYPICAL  HORIZONTAL  DIRECTIONAL  PATTERN  OBTAINABLE 
FROM  A  G.E.  UHF  HELICAL  ANTENNA 
SHOWS  PATTERN  THAT  DOES  NOT  EXCEED  THE  MAXIMUM-TO-MINIMU 
RATIO  OF  K)  db  AS  ALLOWED  BY  FCC. 

DOTTED  UNE  IS  AVERAGE  FOR 


lEASUREO  VERTICAL 
HF  5-BAY  HELICAL  ANTENNA  .  (TY-25-D) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


UPN  Offers  Lensmen 
Technical  Advice 


By  James  L  Collings 

Harry  Leder,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  and  assignment  ^itor  of 
United  Press  Newspictures,  is  of¬ 
fering  technical  aid  to  the  service’s 
correspondent  photographers. 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  get 
more  and  better  pictures  from 
these  contributors.  Harry  has 
written  them,  “If  you  have  a  tech¬ 
nical  problem,  why  not  drop  me 
a  line  and  tell  me  about  it?  I 
may  not  have  the  answer,  but  I’ll 
bet  I  can  get  it  for  you.” 

United  Press  Newspictures  is 
hunting  for  spot  news  shots  and 
“eye-catching  features,”  Harry 
said.  “The  type  of  picture  pho¬ 
tographers  every  day  recognize  as 
worth  talcing.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  reminded 
them  of  UPN’s  recent  offer  to  con¬ 
tributing  lensmen:  $25  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  payment  fee 
for  the  best  picture  of  the  month 
and  $10  each  for  the  best  spot  and 
feature  picture. 

Copping  Prizes 

Non-staff  photographers  won 
two  of  the  three  prizes  given  by 
UPN  for  the  best  newspictures  for 
February,  the  first  period  of  its 
recently  inaugurated  monthly  com¬ 
petitions,  open  to  both  staff  and 
independent  cameramen. 

To  Patrick  Redman,  Peru  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  went  first  place  and  a 
bonus  of  $25  for  the  best  picture 
in  any  category.  It  was  one  of 
six-months-old  Kathy  Jo  Carr  on 
her  back  in  a  hospital  bed,  smil¬ 
ing  happily  despite  two  legs,  one 
broken  above  the  knee,  swathed 
in  bandages  and  held  upright  and 
stiff  by  a  traction  device. 

For  the  best  feature  photograph, 
the  judges  awarded  a  $10  bonus 
for  that  taken  by  Bill  Beall,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  pic¬ 
turing  two  capital  policemen  in  a 
patrol  car  leading  a  docile  lost 
donkey  by  a  rope  to  the  station. 

Stan  Tretick,  Washington  staffer, 
won  the  $10  bonus  for  the  best 
in  the  newspicture  category,  a  shot 
of  Senator  McCarthy  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  Stevens. 

Taxing  His  Ingenuity 

S.  SoNNEE  Gottlieb,  Philadel¬ 
phia  bureau  manager.  Internation¬ 
al  News  Photos,  at  the  request  of 
the  New  York  office  has  come  up 
with  an  imaginative  shot  that  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  harassment  of  the  av¬ 
erage  guy  figuring  out  his  income 
tax.  (See  cut). 

Sonnee,  who  has  covered  every¬ 
thing  from  wars  to  nudist  colonies 
in  his  22  years  with  INP,  tried  at 
least  a  dozen  people  in  an  effort 
to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  occa¬ 


sion.  He  didn’t  have  any  luck. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  after 
handling  other  assignments,  he 
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was  so  frustrated  himself  that  a 
staff  member  of  International 
News  Service,  next  door,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  he  be  his  own  model. 

Sonnee  liked  the  idea,  and  went 
about  setting  up  the  props  on  his 
desk.  These  included  a  can  of 
beer,  aspirin  tablets,  cigarettes, 
books,  a  clock,  Alka-Seltzer,  pen¬ 
cils,  paper  with  hen-track  calcu¬ 
lations  on  it  and  a  typewriter. 

The  cigar  and  the  glasses  in  the 
superimposed  job  are  phonies. 
The  photographer  has  good  vision 
and  doesn’t  need  glasses,  and  as 
for  cigars,  he  says: 

“I  can’t  smoke  them.  They 
make  me  sick.” 

(P.S. — The  figures  on  the  tax 
form  are  fictitious,  too.  Sonnee 
says  no  photographer  makes  that 
kind  of  money.) 

Poppy  at  Kent 

Frank  (Pappy)  Noel,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staffer  who  was  a 
Korean  POW,  and  Jess  Gorkin, 
Parade  editor,  will  be  two  of  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  13th  an¬ 
nual  Kent  State  University  short 
course  in  press  photography  which 
runs  March  23-26. 

New  Eastman  Film 

Eastman  Kodak  introduced  at 
a  press  luncheon  in  New  York 
City  last  week  its  new  high-speed 
professional  sheet  film  called  Ko¬ 
dak  Royal  Pan. 

The  company  said  the  film  is 
twice  as  fast  as  previous  films  of 
this  kind,  and  that  emulsion  speed 
has  been  achieved  without  any  in¬ 
crease  in  grain.  It  has  an  A.S.A. 
exposure  index  of  200  for  day¬ 
light,  with  a  tungsten  index  of  160. 

It  is  claimed  that  Royal  Pan  has 


been  designed  to  give  improved 
shadow  tone  contrast  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  tendency  of  blocked-up 
highEghts.  The  film,  it’s  said, 
will  also  tolerate  a  wide  range  of 
both  over  and  under-exposure  and 
still  produce  satisfactory  negatives. 

Kodak  said  it  has  increased  the 
development  latitude  so  the  con¬ 
trast  of  the  negative  won’t  change 
as  rapidly  with  small  amounts  of 
over-development. 

All  for  Strob 

Tony  Berardi,  chief,  Chicago 
American,  thinks  the  future  of  the 
flashbulb  is  in  the  past  so  far  as 
his  newspaper  is  concerned. 

By  June,  he  explained,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  his  department  al¬ 
most  100%  Strob-equipped.  He 
said  he  believes  these  speedlight 
units  give  a  better  and  faster  light, 
thus  better  pictures,  and  in  the 
long  run  are  more  economical. 

Tony  figures  it  costs  his  paper 
nine  cents  to  fire  a  bulb,  whereas 
the  Strob  operates  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  shot.  He 
added  that  his  men  can  get  from 
1,500  to  2,000  shots  before  chang¬ 
ing  batteries. 

One-Man  Show 

Baltimore 
Hans  Marx,  Sunday  Sun  pho¬ 
tographer,  selected  56  pictures 
from  his  18  years  of  photographic 
work  for  the  Sunpapers  in  a  one- 
man  show  in  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  in  Washington  through 
April  30.  He  was  1944-45  “Man 
of  the  Year”  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

His  selections  for  the  Smithson¬ 
ian,  he  said,  comprise  “the  things 
that  seem  original  to  me.”  They 
include  both  news  and  salon 
prints,  and  required  three  months 
to  assemble. 

The  subjects  range  widely: 
Jane  Russell  holding  a  bouquet 
of  roses,  the  last  square-rigged 
ship  entering  Baltimore  Harbor  in 
1939,  and  a  Mexican  sleeping  on 
a  stone  wall. 

Seek  Gallery  Status 
The  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  plans  to  ask 
Congress  for  gallery  status  for 
photographers.  If  it  comes  about, 
a  committee  would  be  charged 
with  granting  accreditation  only 
to  bona-fide  news  photographers, 
and  rules  of  coverage  would  be 
drawn  up. 

Presidential  Quote 
Mirriman  Smith,  U.P.  White 
House  correspondent,  says  that 
President  Eisenhower  makes  some 
of  his  most  informal  cracks  while 
posing. 

The  other  day,  according  to  Mr. 
Smith,  a  photographer  asked  Ike 
to  move  a  bit  bwause  reflected 
light  from  a  picture  was  bothering 
him.  The  picture  was  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  President  moved,  then 
quipped:  “That’s  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  General  Lee  getting 
in  the  wav.” 


Photos  Edited 
Like  News  Copy 
By  Use  of  Fox 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Pictures  are  now  edited  just 
like  news  from  a  continuous  roll 
that  virtually  paces  the  flow  of 
copy  as  the  result  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  here  of  United  Press  Fac¬ 
simile  -  Telephotos,  reports  How¬ 
ard  Hays,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Riverside  Press  and  Enterprise. 

Immediate  Copies 

The  new  equipment  provides  the 
editor  with  immediate  copies  of 
pictures  placed  on  the  national 
Telephoto  network.  (E&P  March  6, 
page  12.) 

Full  potentialities  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  were  demonstrated  dramatic¬ 
ally  on  the  second  day  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  Pictures  of  the  shooting  in 
Congress  arrived  “almost  simul¬ 
taneously”  with  the  wire  stories, 
Mr.  Hays  said. 

“Presumably  facsimile  eventu¬ 
ally  will  supplant  other  wire  pic¬ 
ture  communication  systems,”  ven¬ 
tured  Arthur  Culver,  general 
manager  of  the  newspapers. 

The  telegraph  editor  receives 
pictures  just  as  he  receives  wire 
stories,  Mr.  Hays  explained.  These 
arrive  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  of 
picture  every  seven  minutes. 

The  editor  sits  at  his  desk  and 
makes  selections  direct  from  com¬ 
plete  copy.  There  is  no  need  to 
monitor  circuits  and  order  photos 
by  voice  descriptions. 

Flash  Photo 

The  facsimile  newspicture  re¬ 
ceivers  are  coupled  with  Fairchild 
Scan-a-Gravers.  This  enables  the 
editor  to  lift  a  “flash”  photo  from 
the  receiving  machine  and  place 
it  immediately  on  the  engraver 
without  pause  for  developing,  fix¬ 
ing  and  washing  of  prints,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

That’s  what  happened  when  five 
Congressmen  were  wounded  at 
approximately  11:30  a.m.,  PST, 
March  1,  almost  on  the  deadline 
of  the  Riverside  Press.  The  edi¬ 
tion  carried  a  half  column  story 
and  two  pictures  of  the  event. 

The  same  30-page  edition  of  the 
Press  carried  a  dozen  other  fac¬ 
simile  photos  as  well  as  14  local 
action  photographs.  The  facsimile 
pictures  were  from  points  as  dis¬ 
tant  as  Rome,  Damascus,  and 
Cairo. 

Formerly  such  pictures  were 
copied  from  the  telephoto  originals 
received  in  Los  Angeles  and  sent 
to  Riverside  by  bus. 

Troy  Record  Starts 
Facsimile  Service 

The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  on 
Monday,  March  8,  began  receiv¬ 
ing  newspictures  by  facsimile  over 
the  nation-wide  United  Press  Tele¬ 
photo  network.  The  Record  is  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  to  receive 
U.P.  facsimile  newspictures. 
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SPEED  without  graininess:  '‘s'" 


using  Kodak  Royal  Pan  Film. 
Exposure  f/4.7  at  l/200  sec. 


Kodak  announces  a  remarkable  new  black-and-white 
sheet  film  fedldk  IP§M 


Press  photographers  in  extensive  coast*to> 
coast  trade  tests  enthusiastically  acclaim 
the  new  Kodak  Royal  Pan  Film  for  its 
great  speed,  its  moderate  graininess,  its 
extraordinary  exposure  and  development 
latitude,  its  sharp  brilliance. 

Kodak  Royal  Pan  Film  is  a  full  stop  faster 
in  use  than  popular  Kodak  Super  Panchro* 
Press  Type  B  Film — with  no  sacrifice  in  fine 
grain.  It  offers  extremely  good  shadow  de¬ 
tail  and  excellent  separation  in  highlight 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


areas.  Its  A.S.A.  daylight  rating  is  200;  its 
tungsten  rating,  160. 

Kodak  Royal  Pan  Film  is  actually  a  new 
kind  of  film.  It’s  the  product  of  revolution¬ 
ary  techniques  in  emulsion-making  which 
accomplish  greatly  increased  film  speed 
without  increased  graininess.  The  new  film 
widens  the  horizons  of  achievement  for 
press  photography. 

Try  it.  Your  Kodak  dealer  stocks  it  in  all 
standard  sheet-film  sizes.  A 
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SYNDICATES 

Culture  Commentator 
Offered  to  Newspapers 

By  Mather  Wallis 


port.  We  judge  other  peoples  by  Sunday  comic  by  the  same  name 
their  culture  and  we  are  judged  and  is  to  be  called  ‘The  Easter 
by  ours.  I  think  we  should  have  Bird.”  Release  date  for  the  series 
some  interpretation  of  this.”  of  18,  four-column,  strips  is  March 

29.  It  is  scheduled  to  run  through 
Mamie  Eisenhower  April  17. 

Story  in  Series  The  coloring  contest  is  the  an- 

The  Herald  Tribune  Syndi-  nual  “Bugs  Bunny”  game,  and 
CATE  is  readying  a  24-installment  children  up  to  12  years  old  may 
series  to  start  April  4  on  Mamie  enter  the  contests  which  are  run 
Eisenhower.  Written  by  Dorothy  by  the  individual  papers.  These 


Brandon,  a  member  of  the  New  panels,  of  which  three  are  sched- 
York  Herald  Tribune  Washington  uled,  may  be  used  at  will, 
bureau,  the  articles  are  an  edited 
version  of  the  book  “Mamie  Doud  Articles  on  Diet 

The  nation’s  current  preoccu- 
pation  with  expanding  waistlines 
9  is  being  catered  to  by  King  Fea- 
TURES  with  the  offering  of  six  ar- 
tides  beginning  April  5  on  weight 
^  reduction.  Written  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Bauer,  who  conducts  the  column 
“H^^hh  For  Today,”  these  articles 
each  have  an  individual  and 
form  part  of  his  columns. 

-  The  syndicate,  however,  is  oifer- 

short  series  as  a  one-shot. 


‘1  ent  covering  the  campaign  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  Overseas  News 
His  other  activities  in¬ 
clude  the  writing  of  book  reviews, 
some  moving  picture  and  stage 
criticism  and  the  writing  of  stories 
for  most  of  the  major  American 
magazines. 

His  thinking  behind  “I  Cover 
Culture,”  which  is  illustrated  with 
line  cuts  by  his  15-year-old  son 
Jonathan,  is  definite. 

“This  column  will  be  some¬ 
thing  like  ‘Young  Man’s  Fancy’ 
which  involved  things  of  a  critical 
as  a  young 
The  difference  is  that  this 
column  will  be  more  in  general 
The  idea  is  to  present 
a  reaction  to  things  that  form 


The  all  -  inclusive  title 
Cover  Culture,”  is  the  one  se¬ 
lected  by  novelLst  Meyer  Levin  Agency, 
for  his  new  text 
feature  being  re¬ 
leased  through 
Editors  Syndi¬ 
cate  (of  New 
York).  The  600- 
w  o  r  d  columns 
will  appear  five 
times  weekly. 

“I  Cover  Cul¬ 
ture”  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Levin  will 

be  an  attempt  to  _  nature  that  I  liked 

do  just  that.  His  Levin  man. 

background  indicates  that  he  is 
no  stranger  to  the  world  around  terms, 
which  this  column, 
ing  in  several  papers  but  newly  American  culture  in  the  popular 
syndicated,  revolves.  He  has  writ-  and  cultivated  arts,  even  such 
ten  10  books,  among  which  are:  things  as  comic  books,  advertising, 
“Reporter,”  “Yehuda,”  “The  Old  and  television  .  .  .  the  things  that 
Bunch,”  “My  Father’s  House,”  give  sociologists  a  picture  of 
and  “In  Search.”  United  States  culture. 

Mr.  Levin’s  career  started  with  don’t  pretend  to  cover  these 

the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  things  in  the  strict  sense,”  he  said, 
where,  in  1928,  he  started  a  col-  added  that  he  does  not  want  to 
umn,  “Young  Man’s  Fancy.”  He  infringe  on  the  drama,  radio  or 
left  the  paper  in  1929  and  in  literary  critics  whose  columns  ap- 
1934  started  in  with  Esquire  and  Pear  regularly,  but  he  feels  that 
Coronet,  where  he  was  associate  iy*t  as  most  newspapers  have  po- 
editor  and  motion  picture  editor  litical  commentators  who  deal  in 
on  Esquire.  In  1940  he  became  a  the  relationships  of  one  world 
scenario  writer  for  Columbia  Pic-  event  to  another,  papers  should 
tures  and  for  the  years  1943-44  have  a  cultural  commentator  cor- 
he  was  a  writer-director-producer  relating  events  in  that  field, 
for  the  Office  of  War  Information.  “1  am  trying  to  tie  everything 
During  the  latter  part  of  World  together,”  he  said.  “It  is  all  an 


News  and  Notes 
William  Hopson  has  been 
named  Western  division  salesman 
for  the  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate.  Mr.  Hopson  is  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Monett 
(Mo.)  Times  and  kas  been  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 


Dorothy  Brandon 


IVext  to  mere  Mi%LES 


er,  difficulties  faced  in  moving  275  from  Cleveland 

from  post  to  post,  life  in  various  pi  Broodwav  Trek 
parts  of  the  world,  and  how  Mrs.  nroaaway  irCK 

Eisenhower  reacts  to  the  various  ^  ^  Cxeyeland 

pressures  around  her.  The  book  entertamment- 

is  anecdotal,  and  the  President. 

too,  has  his  share  in  this  story  ^b^^rd  the  Show  Tram  Special 
of  a  marriage.  and  head  for  Broadway  and  a 

Mrs.  Brandon  has  been  a  re-  theatre-going, 

porter  for  the  P/i/We/ph/n  (Pa.)  „  ^"^ineered  by  the  C/eve/W 

Public  Ledger,  the  Pittsburgh  the  Show  Tram  Special  was 

(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  and  the  San  oversubscribed  iminediaely  after 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle.  She  announcement.  (Originally  limited 
was  a  United  Press  correspondent  persons  at  a  t^al  cost  o 

in  the  Far  East  and  a  news  editor  ^9.50  per  subscriber,  the  sponsors 
in  Siam  forced  to  expand  the 

party  and  now  have  a  long  “stand- 

Two  Features  Readied  by”  I'sk 

By  NEA  for  Easter  j  •  e*  n  * 

A  SPECIAL  Easter  story-strip  and  Farad©  111  St.  Fet© 
a  coloring  contest  have  been  an-  The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
nounced  by  NEA  Service  as  spe-  will  begin  distribution  of  Parade 
cial  Easter  features.  The  first,  on  April  18.  This  brings  the  num- 
written  and  drawn  by  Walt  Scott,  ber  of  papers  distributing  Parade 
features  the  Little  People  of  the  to  45. 


favorite  focus  of  gals’  eyes  and  interests  are 
^  features  custom  built  for  the  feminine  mind! 

Millions  of  misses,  matrons,  housewives,  career 
gals,  and  debs  of  every  I.Q.  and  income  bracket 
Wirl  every  day  just  naturally  turn  to 

Women’s  Features 

on  beauty  and  bridge,  heart-to-heart  talks  and  health,  interior 
decoration  and  exterior  etiquette,  fiction  and  fashion,  cookery  and 
child  rearing!  Editorially  supervised,  tested  and  proved  in 
The  New  York  News  and  Chicago  Tribune,  CT-NYN  women’s 
features  build  circulation  —  and  sell  more  advertising!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chieaga  Tribune^JVew  York  JVesrs 

AVira  BuUdtna,  Ni‘U'  Vark 
Tribune  Tttu-vr,  f'hlraQu 
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The  newspapers  have  long  con¬ 
ducted  a  crusade  to  have  some  sense 
brought  into  our  tax  structure. 

Simple  justice  suggests  that 
everybody  pay  his  own  way,  pay 
it  once  and  not  support  anybody 
else  in  the  process. 

The  railroads  of  the  country 
realize  that  they  are  not  alone  in 
suffering  tax  inequities. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  vital  form  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  they  feel  justified  in  bring¬ 
ing  their  case  as  forcibly  as  possible 
before  the  public. 

For  the  railroads  are  operating 
at  a  level  of  profit  far  below  that  of 
other  American  industries— a  level 
that  discourages  new  investment. 


One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
railroads  are  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  which  help  to  subsidize  their 
competition  —  in  the  air,  on  the 
water  and  on  the  highways. 

It  works  like  this.  The  railroads 
purchase  their  own  rights  of  way. 
They  build  their  own  stations. 
They  maintain  their  own  safety 
devices  and  signalling  systems.  On 
top  of  this,  they  pay  heavy  taxes 
on  these  facilities. 

Then,  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
taxes  they  pay  goes  to  build  and 
maintain  roads,  waterways,  air¬ 
ports,  safety  devices  and  signalling 
systems  for  their  competitors  —  fa¬ 
cilities  provided  out  of  federal, 
state  and  municipal  tax  funds. 


It  is  the  railroads’  contention 
that  if  all  carriers  paid  their  just 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  facilities 
they  use,  the  public  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  served.  For  competition  would 
be  more  equitable.  And  free  and 
open  competition  has  always 
served  the  public  best. 

Speaking  of  taxes,  have  you  con¬ 
sidered  how  much  of  the  taxes  you 
pay  go  to  subsidize  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  operated  for  private 
profit? 

In  figuring  this,  you  can  elim¬ 
inate  the  railroads  — which  pay 
their  own  way,  and  then  some  . . . 
Eastern  Railroad  Presidents 
Conference,  143  Liberty  Street, 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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Ward  Defends 
AP  Writer  s 
'Big  10'  Story 

Chicago 

A  sports  writer’s  ingenuity  in 
going  beyond  the  formal  statement 
of  the  Big  Ten  Conference’s  re¬ 
quest  for  regional  television  of 
college  football  was  recognized 
this  week  by  Arch  Ward,  Chicago 
Tribune  sports  editor. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  his  column,  “In 
the  Wake  of  the  News,’’  pointed 
out  that  Charles  Chamberlain, 
Chicago  Associated  Press  sports 
writer,  filed  a  much  more  com¬ 
plete  story  on  the  Big  Ten’s  atti¬ 
tude  than  was  contained  in  the 
press  handout.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
story  said,  in  effect,  that  the  Big 
Ten  told  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  that  it  must 
accept  the  regional  TV  program, 
“or  else.” 

Ward  Defends  Story 

Tug  Wilson,  Big  Ten  athletic 
commissioner,  wired  his  “apolo¬ 
gies”  to  NCAA,  stating  there  was 
no  such  challenge  in  the  Big  Ten 
plan.  The  AP  sports  writer  told 
E&P  there  is  no  feud  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  he  based  his 
story  on  information  obtained 
from  “reliable  sources  in  the  Big 
Ten.” 

Mr.  Ward,  in  commenting  upon 
the  situation,  stated  in  part: 

“We  were  not  in  attendance  at 
the  press  meeting  in  Champaign 
at  which  the  announcement  was 
made  and  we  doubt  we  would 
have  accepted  the  sugar-coated 
pronunciamento  anyway.  But  we 
hope  we  are  in  order  by  asking  a 
few  simple  questions.  Why  would 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  an  experienced 
reporter,  carry  a  story  of  this  im¬ 
port  to  the  nation  unless  he  had 
solid  information  on  which  to 
base  it?  Is  it  unethical  for  a  re¬ 
porter  to  dig  behind  official  an¬ 
nouncements  and  try  to  arrive  at 
the  truth?  Why  should  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  hasten  to  assure  Mr.  Bushnell 
(NCAA  TV  director)  he  meant 
no  offense?” 
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Turning  to  the  two-headed  prob¬ 
lem  of  national  TV  control  vs. 
proposed  regional  televising,  Mr. 
Ward  asserted  it  would  be  more 
logical  for  the  NCAA  to  apologize 
to  the  Big  Ten  for  telling  that  con¬ 
ference  when  and  where  it  may 
televise.  ‘The  fact  that  General 
Motors,  which  picked  up  the  huge 
tab  for  the  nationally  controlled 
college  program  the  last  couple  of 
years,  wants  no  more  of  it  is  the 
answer,”  stated  the  Tribune  sports 
editor,  - 

“The  time  is  not  distant  when 
General  Motors  and  other  big  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  conclude  they  can 
reach  a  much  greater  audiencT  by 
sponsoring  the  telecasts  of  profes¬ 
sional  games.” 

■ 

Sees  New  Devices 
Making  'Golden  Age' 

Pittsburgh 

The  trend  in  the  declining  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  will  be  halted 
and  new  publications  will  spring 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a 
steel  industry  executive  told  the 
Duquesne  University  Journalism 
Association  at  its  sixth  annual 
dinner  here  recently. 

John  D.  Paulus,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising  of 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  told  the  group: 

“With  all  the  new  low-cost 
methods  of  typesetting,  printing, 
engraving,  and  news  transmission 
that  are  coming  into  being  every 
day,  I  predict  that  we  will  soon 
be  entering  upon  the  greatest 
golden  age  that  communications 
has  ever  seen.” 

Ed  Jensen,  reporter  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  was  hon¬ 
ored  as  the  outstanding  young 
newsman  of  the  year  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Joseph  S.  Shuman,  city  editor  of 
the  Post-Gazette,  awarded  an  ad¬ 
ditional  prize  to  Mr.  Jensen. 
Among  the  honor  guests  were 
Alex  Zehner,  city  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telegraph,  and 
John  Patterson,  Roto  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.  Mr.  Paulus  was 
formerly  an  editorial  executive  of 
the  Washington  Post,  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle,  and  Pittsburgh 
Press. 


UNITED 
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Colombia  Decrees 
Facts — Or  Else 

Bogota,  Colombia 
The  government  has  decreed 
that  newspapers  confine  themselves 
to  factual  reporting. 

The  order  provides  imprison¬ 
ment  for  terms  ranging  from  six 
months  to  two  years  and  fines  from 
100  pesos  ($40)  to  50,000  pesos 
($20,000)  for  persons  who  trans¬ 
mit,  write,  edit,  assist  in  editing 
or  distribute  writings  or  clandes¬ 
tine  publications  in  which  legiti¬ 
mately  constituted  authorities  are 
insulted  or  lied  about. 

Use  of  vague  expressions  such  as 
“it  is  said,”  “it  is  rumored,”  or 
“we  have  been  informed”  will  be 
considered  a  calumny  or  insult. 

Worldover  Press  Marks 
Its  20th  Anniversary 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  former 
publisher  of  La  Prensa,  in  Argen¬ 
tina;  Edward  W.  Barrett,  former 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  In¬ 
formation,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  were  some  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  who  joined  with  150  friends 
of  Worldover  Press,  Inc.,  of  Wil¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  to  celebrate  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  20th  anniversary  Feb.  26  at 
a  dinner  in  the  Carnegie  Interna¬ 
tional  Center,  New  York. 

Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Worldover  Press,  explained 
that  the  affair  was  held  for  three 
purposes:  to  honor  Devere  Allen 
and  his  wife,  Marie  Hollister  Al¬ 
len,  founders  and  co-editors  of 
Worldover  Press;  to  signalize  the 
agency’s  achievement  in  building 
up  its  subscribers  to  690  client 
papers  in  62  countries;  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  “The  Freedom  and  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Press”  in  the  present 
controversies  over  the  methods  of 
Congressional  committees  combat¬ 
ing  Communism. 

The  speakers  congratulated 
Worldover  Press  on  its  work  with 
editors  throughout  the  free  world. 

■ 

Dallas  News  Family 
Establishes  Blood  Bank 

Dallas,  Tex. 
A  blood  bank  for  everybody  in 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  family, 
from  president  to  porters,  has 
been  set  up  by  the  Round  Table, 
non-dues  group  to  which  all  em¬ 
ployes  automatically  belong. 

For  a  start  the  bank  will  take 
10  pints  of  blood  a  month.  Em¬ 
ployes  will  be  asked  to  donate  in 
alphabetical  order.  Planners  fig¬ 
ure  a  person’s  name  will  come  up 
about  once  every  four  years. 

Authority  to  hand  out  the  bank’s 
blood  will  rest  with  the  seven 
Round  Table  board  members  and 
with  its  blood  bank  committee. 

■ 

Drumming  Mohawk 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
The  story  of  industrial  progress 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  told 
in  a  42-page  supplement  published 
by  the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch. 


Top  Executives 
On  Program  of 
Finance  Parley 

Cost  problems  and  accounting 
techniques  will  be  the  chief  topics 
for  discussion  at  the  Spring  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers,  April  11-13  in  the  Jefferson 
Hotel,  Richmond,  Va.  The  theme 
is  “New  Ideas  from  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion.” 

Newspaper  executives  who  will 
take  part  in  the  program  include 
David  Tennant  Bryan,  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  -  Leader,  who 
will  be  guest  of  honor  at  the  din¬ 
ner  meeting;  Shields  Johnson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News,  who  will 
lead  a  discussion  of  the  “Daily 
Newspaper  Cost  and  Revenue 
Study”;  H.  B.  Crump,  controller. 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  will  speak 
on  “New  Ideas  in  Newspaper  Ac¬ 
counting  Practices,”  and  J.  H. 
Shackmann  of  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  Cincinnati,  whose  top¬ 
ic  will  be  “Current  Problems  in 
Newspaper  Accounting.” 

Time-saving  ideas  in  newspaper 
accounting  will  be  covered  in  a 
symposium  led  by  John  B.  Olson, 
controller,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times.  Three  other  INCFO  mem¬ 
bers  will  take  part  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  —  Eric  B.  Gardner,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Kitchener-Waterloo 
(Ont.)  Record;  C.  H.  Jenkins, 
controller.  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  and  J.  Alfred  Thomp¬ 
son,  controller,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News  and  Journal-Every  Evening. 

“Controlling  Labor  Costs  as 
Revenue  Levels  Off”  will  be  the 
subject  for  consideration  at  two 
concurrent  sessions,  one  for  news¬ 
papers  with  50,000  circulation  or 
over,  and  the  other  for  papers  be¬ 
low  that  size. 

At  the  closing  session,  Ernest  W. 
Adnitt,  chief  accountant,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star,  will  present  the 
report  of  the  Institute’s  (Commit¬ 
tee  on  Study  and  Development  of 
Newspaper  Cost  Systems. 

Arthur  A.  Brown,  auditor,  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times  Herald,  and  James  W. 
Howe,  controller,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  are  co- 
chairmen  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee. 

William  F.  Robertson,  office 
manager,  Richmond  Newspapers, 
is  in  charge  of  conference  arrange¬ 
ments. 

119  in  25-Yr.  Club 

Portland,  Ore. 
The  Oregonian  honored  119  em¬ 
ployes  and  retired  employes  with 
more  than  25  years  of  service  at 
a  recent  dinner  inaugurating  the 
newspaper’s  Quarter  Century 
Club.  Publisher  M.  J.  Frey,  an 
employe  for  37  years,  presented 
awards. 
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—  Why  The  Opposition 
To  The  Imports  Of  Residual  Oil? 


The  producers  and  miners  of  coal,  railroad  man¬ 
agement  and  labor,  and  related  industries  are 
seeking  from  Congress  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  curl)  the  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

Residual  fuel  oil  coming  into  the  U.  S.,  chiefly 
from  Venezuelan  sources,  is  a  heavy  black  oil 
left  over  from  the  refining  of  crude  petroleum. 
This  residual  oil  has  absolutely  no  value  for  heat¬ 
ing  homes  or  for  running  trains,  planes,  tanks  or 
other  military  vehicles.  Its  principal  use  is  as 
an  industrial  boiler  fuel  or  as  engine  fuel  for 
ocean-going  ships.  It  is  flooding  the  East  Coast 
at  a  rate  that  reached  more  than  445,000  barrels 
a  day  in  January,  engulfing  industrial  markets 
that  normally  are  large  users  of  coal.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-four  million  barrels  of  foreign 
residual  oil  came  into  this  country  in  1953.  This 
is  equivalent  to  32  million  tons  of  coal— a  full 
year’s  work  for  22,000  miners. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
year,  favorably  reported  a  Bill,  H.R.  5894,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Rep.  Richard  M.  Simpson  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  limit  residual  oil  in  any  calendar  quarter 
to  5%  of  the  domestic  demand  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  calendar  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

This  bill  cleared  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
The  House,  on  July  23,  voted  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  it  is 
significant  that  161  members  of  the  House  were 
recorded  against  recommitment  and  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

In  its  continuing  effort  for  Congressional  action, 
the  coal  industry  is  seeking  only  the  opportunity 
to  compete  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with 
other  fuels. 

Foreign  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  unlim¬ 
ited  world  oil  supplies  and  capacity  to  cut  prices 
far  below  the  cost  of  crude  in  particular  markets 


and  for  particular  products,  has  pkiced  relent¬ 
less  pressures  on  coal  that  no  domestic  industry 
can  long  face  up  to. 

Foreign  oil  has  displayed  a  willingness,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  an  eagerness,  to  take  over  markets  on  a 
basis  which,  tested  by  their  own  statements,  are 
uneconomic. 

In  the  statement  presented  to  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  Tom 
Pickett,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  declared: 

“We  believe  the  practices  of  the  international 
oil  companies— 

“Threaten  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

“Violate  well-recognized  principles  of  fair 
trade. 

“Subject  the  coal  industry  to  unfair  practices 
and  pressures  against  which  it  is  helpless 
even  though  by  economic  standards  it  is 
fully  fit  to  hold  the  market. 

“Have  lifted  the  East  Coast  residual  fuel  oil 
imports  far  beyond  any  reasonable  sense  of 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  energy  de- 
maruls  in  this  market. 

“Have  forced  the  uneconomic  down-grading 
of  heavy  fuel  oils,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
with  a  consequent  maladjustment  of  prices 
to  small  consumers  of  other  products. 

“We  are  confident  that  selective  modifi¬ 
cation  of  free  trade  policies  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  fabric  of  international  relations 
and  that  preservation  of  the  domestic 
economy  and  national  security  represent 
equal  or  higher  considerations.” 
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Styles  Criticized  Sf  Maishall  to  Edit  Reporter  Status 

By  Omission.  ^ 

Miss  Pope  S^  Still  m  Doubt 

.  .  „  ,  Dallas  the  reporter  s  taste,  makes  the  Kiplinger  Washington  By  Gerald  Waring 

Virginia  Pope,  fashion  editor  of  news.  But  if  she  considers  styles  j.,.  ^  Chaneine  Times  Mag-  Ottawa 

the  New  York  Times,  says  fashion  “in  bad  taste  she  may  not  write  ^j,e  Kiplinger  or-  In  refusing  to  hear  Blair  Fraser’s 

repor  ers  rnust  criticize  by  omis-  up  the  collection,  or  she  may  re-  ganization  March  15  to  become  appeal  against  a  British  Columbia 
Sion  instead  of  coming  right  out  port  it  in  the  fewest  possible  executive  editor  of  the  Newport  court  order  that  he  must  reveal 


Marshall  to  Edit 
Virginia  Papers 

Washington 
Clarence  G.  Marshall,  Washing- 


Reporter  Status 
On  Confidence 
Still  in  Doubt 

By  Gerald  Waring 


and  saying  they  don’t  like  a  new  words.”  Vcm’s  (Va  ) 

style.  As  for  advertising  department  ji^gs-Herald 

But  she  says  that’s  because  of  pressure.  Miss  Pope  said,  “I  can  ,  Hnin* 


News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and  his  news  sources,  the  Supreme 
Times-Herald.  Court  of  Canada  missed  a  chance 

In  so  doing,  Mr.  Marshall  will  to  decide  an  important  question. 


ethics  --  not  because  of  pressure  answer  positively  for  the  New  ^  j^r  which  he  (E&P,  Feb.  27,  page  46). 

from  the  advertising  department.  York  Times,  and  with  reasonable  reporter  53  That  is  whether  a  reporter  has 

pe  explained  the  problem  at  a  certainty  for  the  other  great  metro-  I„  jhe  interim,  Mr.  a  legal  right  as  well  as  an  ethical 

uncheon  winding  up  the  Dallas  politan  papers:  NO.  With  us  there  \farshall  has  had  a  long  and  varied  obligation  to  keep  a  professional 
as  ion  Centers  showings  last  is  absolutely  no  connection  be-  ^g^eer  in  journalism,  most  of  it  confidence.  This  point,  directly 
..  ,  •  ,  •  .  .u  .  tween  the  two  departments.  .spent  in  Washington.  related  to  the  freedom  of  the 

A  fashion  reporter  IS  just  that.  She  indicated  the  city  editor  During  World  War  II,  Mr.  press,  has  never  been  ruled  on  by 
she  said-— not  a  critic  like  you  find  gives  the  fashion  editor  more  Marshall  was  chief  of  information  the  highest  court  in  Canada.  Un- 
^ntificating  about  art,  music  and  troiibk  than  the  ad  manager  does.  Department  of  Commerce  til  it  is,  no  newsman  in  Canada 

drama.  Tj)®  fellows  sitting  at  the  city  years  ago  became  asso-  will  know  his  exact  legal  position 

Highly  Selective  desk,  she  said,  sometimes  for-  ^he  Kiplinger  organ-  in  this  respect. 

“She  is  not  supposed  to  edi-  get  that  their  salaries  are  in  no  j^ation.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  The  court’s  action  in  the  Fraser 
torialize;  nor  enthusiasm  or  lack  small  part  dependent  upon  f^hion  National  Press  Club.  case  on  March  1  leaves  that  mag- 

of  it  can  be  shown  in  her  choice  advertising  that  goes  into  their  col-  p^j.  21  years  Mr.  Marshall  has  azine  writer  two  alternatives.  He 
of  words,”  Miss  Pope  said.  “She  umns,  and  the  better  the  fashion  j^ggn  a  part-owner  and  director  of  can  comply  with  the  order  of  Mr. 
would  be  stepping  out  of  her  jw-  reporting  the  more  confidence  the  Q^jjy  Press,  Inc.,  which  publishes  Justice  Whittaker  of  British  Co- 
sition  if  she  were  to  resort  to  criti-  merchant  has  in  the  reader  inter-  Newport  newspapers.  lumbia  and  reveal  the  names  of 

cism.  est^in  that  particular  paper.  people  who  told  him  allegedly 

‘The  editor’s  role  is  a  different  “Many  city  editors  still  do  not  tj*!*  t  11  libelous  things  about  Gordon 

one — because  of  a  wider  knowl-  the  need  of  giving  store  cred-  b4-Fg.  C^ltlOn  iGllS  Wismer,  attorney  general  in  the 

edge  and  broader  experience  she  '**•  consequences  they  Flathead  Valley  former  B.  C.  Coalition  govem- 

may  take  more  latitude.  But,  even  know.  They  don  t  Kalispell  Mont  m^nt.  Or  he  can  refuse  to  com- 

in  the  case  of  the  average  fash-  hf^'l^te  to  mention  the  manager  nnilv  inter  Lake’ on  Feb  P^y»  expose  himself  to  the 

rsrs“r‘s'''i?"S  ..p  b,  c„»ba'5: 

through  as  they  develop.  She  will,  step  this  problem  is  being  straight-  e^er  published  in  Northwest  M  Section  44  of  the  Su- 

of  cour^,  be  highly  selective  in  ^jed  Times' whTch  The  issue  contained  64  pages,  preme  Court  Act  bars  the  court 

her  choice  of  the  fashions  to  be  ^Ixiut  whipped  on  the  1  imes,  which  colored  Sundav  comic  hearing  an  appeal  against  a 

nromoted  and  illustrated  ”  g'ves  designer  credits,  mentions  iudomemt  or  order  made  bv  a 


promoted  and  illustrated.”  gives  designer  creaits, 

.  ,  store  names  and  quotes  prices. 

One  reason  a  fashion  reporter  ^ 

or  editor  shys  away  from  stating  .  »  t*  1 

her  personal  views  in  print  is  that  Strin^srs  Parley 
“the  writer  who  reviews  a  fash-  Oregon  ( 

ion  presentation  is  generally  very  The  Enterprise  -  Com 


/es  designer  creaits,  ineniions  ..  There  were  more  than  judgment  or  order  made  by  a 
.,e  name,  and  ,no,es  pneea.  T"":  ,75^,  7,™  “7.  judge  of  a  lower  court  in  the  ex- 

ercise  of  his  judicial  discretion. 

Iringers'  Parley  The  inter  Lake  has  a  16-page  ^  That  was  the  situation  in  the 

Oregon  City,  Ore.  press  and  the  issue  necessitated  Fraser  case,  Wismer  had  sued 
The  Enterprise  -  Courier's  100  five  separate  press  runs  on  Feb.  Fraser  for  hbel  in  connection  wim 


personal  about  it.  She  has  prob-  news  correspondents  were  recently  19,  Feb.  23,  Feb.  25  and  Feb.  26  article  Fr^er  wrote  about  the 


ably  followed  the  styles  since  their  entertained  by  that  paper  in  an  (2). 

inception  .  .  .  she  knows,  and  of-  all  -  day  “get  -  acquainted”  party.  The  sections  stressed  corn- 

ten  well,  the  designer  whose  ere-  Publisher  E.  P.  Kaen  was  host  at  munity  life,  agriculture,  yester- 
ative  efforts  are  responsible  for  a  luncheon.  Sessions  were  devoted  year,  recreation  and  industry  in 
this  fresh  fashion  impulse.  In  some  to  discussions  on  better  news  writ-  the  Flathead  Valley, 
cases  she  may  even  have  been  re-  ing.  The  newspaper  carried  more 
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e2\  ’  breakup  of  the  coalition  govern- 

TTie  sections  stressed  com-  a"?  Wismer’s  part  therein, 

munity  life,  agriculture,  yester-  Exammation  for  discovery  is 
year,  recreation  and  industry  in  ^  preliminary  proceeding  m  civU 
the  Flathead  Valley.  which  one  party  may  ques- 

The  newspaper  carried  more  other.  It  is  design^  to 

than  4300  inches  of  display  ad-  explore  the  case  and  limit  the  is- 
vertising  and  four  pages  of  classi-  ^ examination, 

fied  advertising.  All  production  Fraser  refused  to  reveal  the 


Address 


Zone  ....  State 


Company  .  Position 


was  handled  by  the  regular  staff.  of  *’!*  ipfprmation  about 

Wismer,  maintaining  they  were 
£»  eu  "e  •  confidential. 

Style  Snow  Section  wismer  pressed  the  question. 

Helps  *Y'  Dormitory  where  malice  is  a 

Mansfield  Ohio  relevant  issue— as  it  might  well 
In  »  Hbcl  sult— thc  defendant 

In  cooperation  with  thc  Mans-  l  u  ^  n  j 

ayfc  show  Li  Tea  on  Tuetday  Ijftice  Whillaker  concur, ed  with 
Pg.  23  Wismers  argument,  and  ordered 

■  ■  .  .  Fraser  to  answer.  Fraser’s  lawyers 

The  total  r^eiiffs  were  given  sought  unsuccessfully  to  ap- 

t^o  ^e  New  YWCA-YMCA  to  jq  Supreme  Court, 
furnish  dorm  rooms  when  the  Supreme  Court’s  rejection 

building  ^  is  completed.  Almost  qJ  Fraser’s  plea  for  permission  to 
$1,000  in  tickets  were  sold  by  present  his  case  did  not  state  the 
members  of  the  Newcomers’  Club,  court’s  reasons  for  its  refusal. 

Alan  G.  Nicholas,  business  On  the  broad  question  of  a 
manager  of  the  News-Journal,  said  newsman’s  rights,  the  case  so  far 
the  edition  carried  37,800  lines  has  made  only  one  thing  clear — 
of  style  copy  for  Her,  Him,  the  that  in  British  Columbia  the 
Small  Fry  and  the  Home.  courts  may  make  a  reporter  talk. 
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A  special  service  for  newspaper  editors 

Stories  you  con  use  from  the  March  issue  of  Nation’s  Business 


by  Craig  Thompson 


Ever  since  Indiana’s  Russell  Bontrager  sparked  a  revolt  against  the  federal  give¬ 
away,  over  twenty  other  states  have  followed  suit.  What  did  he  do?  He  pressured 
the  state  legislature  to  pass  laws  opening  up  assistance  lists  to  official  inspection. 
What  happened?  Expenditures  for  public  assistance  declined  sharply  but  level  of 
payments  remained  high.  Its  immediate  effect  has  been  to  remove  professional 
moochers  from  public  welfare,  thus  lessening  the  money  burden  on  every  citizen 
in  the  country! 


j|ig  II  U  W  W  U  W  U,  U  U  U  II  W.y,,U,  y,.W.  W  K-K-M-K-K. 

Brilliant  Boss  of  Atom’s  Future 

The  management  of  the  world’s  biggest  industrial  empire  is  the  worry  of  a  man  who 
has  never  met  a  payroll,  mapped  a  sales  campaign  or  attended  a  directors’  meeting.  In 
fact  his  entire  career  in  private  business  can  be  listed  on  one  line;  Delivery  boy, 

Cleveland  Grocery  Store,  1923-24.  Yet  Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  D.  Nichols  is  running 
a  business  whose  total  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  when  completed  will 
approximate  $8,000,000,000.  His  is  the  terrific  responsibility  of  keeping  the  U.S.  out 
in  front  in  the  atomic  arms  race— and  as  manager  of  the  AEC  he’s  doing  an  A-1  job. 

aooooQOQQQOQQQOQOQpooQQOQoooQogflooogono  QJLSLSLSLSLSLSLSLSJLSLSiJLS^^  afigoopkflgflooflflaaaaaaaaoooQftflaflaaft 

It’s  Better  Business  to  Investigate  First  t,  h  m 

Watchdog  of  the  shady  business  operator  is  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  an  outfit 
that  won’t  recommend  or  endorse  any  product,  firm  or  individual.  Yet  it  handled 
125,000,000  inquiries  last  year,  saved  consumers  countless  millions  of  dollars.  Its 
power  is  impressive.  The  day  the  Denver  BBB  opened  there  were  250  inquiries  and 
complaints.  Early  results  were  that  seven  sharpies  left  town  in  a  hurry;  four  corre- 
spiondence  schools  closed;  a  $500,000  insurance  racket  was  cleaned  up;  a  doubtful 
vending  machine  promotion  was  curbed.  A  BBB  slogan  coined  a  third  of  a  century 
ago  advises  “Before  You  Invest,  Investigate.’’  The  ratio  of  inquiries  to  complaints 
shows  how  well  it  has  caught  on. 

HQOOOOOOOooQQQaQQeapOOOOQOQOgOggagggggggftgggggggggflggggggggggggggggOOOggQOgQgQgOQOQQQOQOPQQOOOQQOQ 

WstfirWSyS  Losd  l  in  History  by  Laurence  Greene 

Barge  traffic  on  our  inland  waterways  is  getting  to  look  like  Route  #  1  on  a  summer’s 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  old  stern  wheelers,  belching  smoke  and  flame,  are  a  thing 
of  the  romantic  past;  they  have  been  supplanted  by  the  modem,  diesel- powered 
towboat.  Powerful  workhorses,  they’re  fitted  with  all  the  latest  electronic  gear, 
provide  their  crews  with  the  comforts  of  a  small  yacht.  They’re  moving  industry’s 
wares  in  record  quantities  on  the  nation’s  rivers— one  towboat  does  a  job  that  would 
require  830  tank  cars  or  1,300  tank  trucks.  There’s  more  romance  on  the  old  river 
than  ever,  these  days. 
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Canada  May 
Change  Rule 
On  Mailing 

By  Gerald  Waring 

Ottawa 

Legislation  which  the  Liberal 
government  is  sponsoring  in  Par¬ 
liament  would  permit  publishers 
to  mail  newspapers  and  magazines 
elsewhere  than  in  the  postal  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  are  published. 

The  net  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  wipe  out  cost  and  time  factors 
which  now  prevent  many  news¬ 


papers  and  magazines  from  accept¬ 
ing  advertising  for  liquors,  wines 
and  beers. 

Except  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  the  adverti.sing  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  beverages  is  generally  prohib¬ 
ited  in  Canada  by  provincial 
liquor  laws  and  regulations. 

Some  periodicals  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  have 
moved  their  head  offices  to 

Montreal,  Que.,  to  circumvent  the 
Ontario  ban  on  liquor  ads.  Al¬ 
though  they  still  have  their  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  offices  in 

Toronto,  and  although  the  pub¬ 
lications  are  still  printed  in 
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Toronto,  the  legal  fact  that  their 
head  office  is  in  Montreal  means 
that  they  are  technically  published 
in  Quebec.  Thus  they  are  able 
to  carry  liquor  ads  without  danger 
of  being  prosecuted  under  On¬ 
tario  laws. 

However,  the  federal  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Act  requires  publishers  to 
mail  their  publications  in  the 
postal  districts  in  which  publica¬ 
tion  takes  place.  So  these  mag- 
azine.s  have  to  truck  their  books 
335  miles  to  Montreal  to  mail 
them.  That  costs  both  money  and 
time.  For  instance,  it  means  a 
delay  of  about  18  hours  in  the 
delivery  of  a  Toronto  magazine  to 
a  mail  sub-scriber  in  Winnipeg. 

As  a  result  of  representations 
from  the  publishers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  recently  tried  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  the  Post  Office 
Act  in  Parliament,  but  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  was  ruled  out 
of  order  on  technical  grounds. 
The  government  is  reportedly  plan¬ 
ning  to  reintroduce  it  in  ac¬ 
ceptable  form. 

If  Parliament  passes  it,  the  post¬ 
master-general  will  be  authorized 
to  permit  publications  to  be  mailed 
in  postal  districts  other  than  those 
in  which  they  are  published,  and 
to  designate  such  mailing  points — 
Toronto,  for  example. 

The  only  restrictions  on  him 
will  be  whether  the  change  will 
promote  greater  convenience  in 
distribution,  and  whether  it  will 
cost  the  post  office  more  money. 
If  he  can  answer  “yes”  on  the 
first  point  and  “no”  on  the  second, 
publications  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
duce  greatly  the  present  con¬ 
comitant  costs  of  accepting  liquor 
ads. 

The  present  law  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  cover  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  magazines. 

While  Finance  Minister  Doug¬ 
las  Abbott  told  the  Commons  that 
the  amendment  would  be  “of  no 
value  to  daily  newspapers  at  all,” 
such  isn’t  the  case  if  newspapers 
chose  to  adopt  the  same  subter¬ 
fuge  as  the  magazines  use. 

It  would  be  anomalous  to  find 
tucked  away  in  the  masthead  of  a 
Toronto  or  Vancouver  paper  a 
five-point  line  saying  “Head  Office, 
Montreal.”  but  it  might  be  lucra¬ 
tive. 


lAPA  Research 
Center  Plans 
Info  Exchange 

The  lAPA’s  new  Research  and 
Information  Center  drew  up  an 
ambitious  plan  of  action  Feb.  25. 

John  Herbert,  president  of  the 
Center,  and  editor  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting.  Twelve  of  the 
22  members  of  the  Center  attend¬ 
ed.  Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  ANPA,  who  is 
acting  as  adviser  of  the  new  group, 
also  attended. 

In  general  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Center  should  encourage  the 
exchange  of  information  among 
members  of  the  lAPA  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  also 
to  provide  information  requested 
by  members.  Members  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  are  specialists  in  the  various 
areas  of  publishing. 

Proven  Means 

Mr.  Herbert  pointed  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  seminars  for  Latin 
American  publishers  as  a  proven 
means  of  stimulating  exchange  of 
information.  He  reported  on  his 
preliminary  investigations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  organization  of  the 
seminars  in  connection  with  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  the  API. 
After  considerable  debate  mem¬ 
bers  voted  to  ask  the  lAPA  Board 
of  Directors  for  authority  to  go 
ahead  with  planning  for  the 
seminars. 

There  was  general  agreement 
that  the  Center  should  also  try  to 
encourage  community  service  by 
lAPA  members.  Mr.  Williams  of¬ 
fered  to  place  at  the  lAPA’s  dis¬ 
posal  copies  of  a  recent  ANPA 
publication  containirvg  examples 
of  services  that  have  been  per¬ 
formed  or  could  be  perform  by 
newspapers.  The  Center  voted  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  pub¬ 
lishing  comprehensive  volume  on 
community  service,  perhaps  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  organizations. 

A  permanent  feature  of  the 
Center’s  activities  will  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  lAPA  members  all  manner  of 
information  they  may  require  in 
connection  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  This  will  be  done  in  two 


,ways: 

1.  Through  requests  for  such  in¬ 
formation.  Requests  must  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  president  of  the 
Center,  care  of  lAPA  headquar¬ 
ters.  They  will  then  be  routed  to 
whatever  member  or  members  of 
the  Center  may  specialize  in  the 
field  concerned. 

2.  By  publication  of  an  index 
of  printed  matter  already  avail¬ 
able.  Members  will  be  urged  to 
check  the  material  they  may  be 
interested  in.  It  will  be  supplied 
free  of  charge. 

In  this  latter  connection,  Mr. 
Williams  said  the  ANPA  has  a 
large  file  of  bulletins  that  may  be 
drawn  on  freely  by  the  Center.  He 
offered  to  supply  as  many  copies 
as  needed  free  of  charge. 
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Confidence  in  the  oi  tlch^k  for  business  is  best  evidenced, 
not  by  predictions  alone,  but  more  by  a  willingness  to 
authorize  expenditures  for  facilities  needed  to  serve 
ever  expanding  markets. 

American  Airlines  believes  that  the  national  economy 
is  sound,  that  the  country  will  continue  to  grow  and 
that,  despite  any  temporary  dips,  the  long  range  trend 
will  be  upward. 

Based  on  that  confidence,  American  Airlines  will,  dur¬ 
ing  1954  spend  $40.000,000.00  for  airplanes,  buildings 
and  other  equipment.  This  will  include  addition  of 
Douglas  DC-7  airplanes  to  the  Flagship  Fleet  like  those 
now  operating  nonstop  between  ; 

New  York  and  Los  Angeles  New  York  and  Tulsa 

New  York  and  Chicago  Tulsa  and  San  Francisco 

Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  New  York  and  Dallas 

Dallas  and  San  Francisco 

These  are  the  fastest  services  operating  between  these 
cities.  DC-7  airplanes  will  soon  be  operating  on  other 
routes  of  the  company. 

Air  transportation  will  continue  to  grow  and  American 
Airlines  will  be  prepared  to  give  you  more  and  better  air 
transportation  for  passengers,  mail,  express  and  freight. 
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Editors  Divided 
On  Filing  Funny 
Untrue  Stories 


The  story  is  as  funny  and  as  uni-  Lanston  Dividend 
versally  appreciated;  (2)  It  has  t>  j  *•  f  i  •  J 
as  plain  a  warning  in  the  intro:  Rsduction  Explained 
‘A  motorist  from  this  city  sheep-  Philadelphia 

ishly  swears  this  story  is  true —  Robert  F.  Nelson,  president  of 

_ _ _  but  even  if  it  isn’t,  a  newspaper  Lanston  Monotype  Machine 

The  ex,;;,'  ,o7whfch'^  As«,.  .v”' 

rated  Press  should  tell  funny 
stories  is  currently  providing  the 


cie,ed  Press  should  ,e,.  funny  »  pass  I,  along  ns  he  sells  -  i^^SX^MSTfheXm  hit 

been  paying  out  more  in  dividends 
than  it  has  earned. 

Lanston  paid  a  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  10  cents  on  Feb.  27.  In 
previous  quarters  the  company 
paid  25  cents. 

Mr.  Nelson  pointed  out  that 

tried  to  start  a  stalled  car  on  the  department  heads  making  daily 

Merritt  Parkway  in  Connecticut  written  reports  to  the  personnel  'Vh  pjh  7r 

by  ramming  it  while  going  30  office,  listing  names  of  absentees,  ^ 

miles  an  hour.  The  owner  of  the  reason  for  each  absence  and 
stalled  car  had  told  the  lady  that  whether  or  not  interim  replace- 
it  was  necessary  to  get  moving  30  ments  were  required, 
miles  an  hour  for  the  automatic  A  record  is  kept  for  each  em- 
transmission  to  activate.  ploye  and  this  data  is  summarized 


topic  of  serious  discussion  among  Oreaon  Joumal  CutS 
members  and  the  management.  ^  .  ooo/ 

“Down  East  Humor”  is  the  title  AbseniGGlSlH  OO  /q 
given  to  the  situation  by  the  edi-  Portland,  Ore. 

tors  of  the  AP  Log,  because  it  The  Oregon  Journal  reports  a 
all  began  over  an  item  which  re-  38%  reduction  in  white-collar  ab- 
ported  that  a  woman  motorist  senteeism  as  a  result  of  individual 


1  “We  experienced  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  this  past  year,”  he  said. 
“We  had  to  rebuild  our  outmoded 
sales  organization  and  we  had  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  .  .  . 

One  managing  editor  advised  monthly  in  a  report  made  to  de-  ^trcases  'brouaht^"bv''ffie 
AP  that  the  harmless  hoax  “is  go-  partment  heads  and  top  manage-  ®  ^ 

ing  to  be  remembered  when  a  lot  ment.  The  resulting  r^uction  in 
of  significant  stuff  is  forgotten.”  absenteeism  was  slow  but  sure,  as 


curity  Banknote  crowd. 

__  For  the  past  year  Lanston  has 

The  story  received  a  tremendous  the  following  comparative  figures  sought  to  merge  with  Cuno  Engi- 
play  on  front  pages  across  the  show:  neering  Corp.  to  form  a  new  com¬ 

pany,  Lanston  Industries,  Inc. 
The  merger  has  been  blocked  by 
Lanston’s  largest  stockholder.  Se¬ 
curity  Banknote.  Mr.  Nelson’s 
remarks  were  in  a  letter  to  stock¬ 
holders. 


country. 

1952 

1953 

“Now,”  says  AP  Log,  “many  ed- 

Days 

Days 

itors  tell  Pat  Yale  (Boston)  they 

Month 

Lost 

Lost 

had  heard  it  in  bars  or  read  it 

Sept.  . .  . 

....  144 

73  Vi 

‘somewhere.’  But  nobody  in  the 

Oct . 

..  .  122 

100  Vi 

Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 

Nov . 

...  182Vi 

108 

office  or  in  the  Boston  AP  bureau 
had  heard  it  until  Feb.  23.” 

Dec . 

. . . .  155 

89 

Totals 


603  Vi  371 


Atkinson  Foundation 
Dispenses  $691,266 

Toronto 

Grants  by  the  Atkinson  Charit¬ 
able  Foundation,  which  owns  the 
Cleveland  Toronto  Daily  Star  and  Star  Week- 
Miss  Mary  Hirschfeld,  Latin-  ly,  in  1953  totalled  $691,266,  of 
American  columnist  of  the  Cleve-  which  $461,061  was  paid  during 


AP  picked  up  the  story  from 
Michael  Ogden,  managing  editor  ■ 

of  the  Providence  Bulletin,  who  lUTr,*.',, 

“takes  it  with  a  grin”  and  says:  HirSChteld 

“The  Bulletin  thinks  the  story  is  On  AmencaS  Tour 
probably  not  true — as  indicated  in 
the  first  place — ^but  it  still  believes 
that,  after  warning  the  reader,  it 

would  have  been  selfish  not  to  land  Plain  Dealer,  left  March  7  the  year.  The  annual  report  of  the 
pass  it  along  as  a  funny  story.’' 

The  mail  to  AP  headquarters  America  and  Cuba.^ 
has  been  divided. 

One  APME  committee  chair¬ 
man  was  “mildly  concerned  with  ranged  interviews  with  presidents 


on  a  month’s  air  tour  of  Central  Foundation,  issued  on  March  6, 

showed  that  68  new  grants  were 
The  writer,  making  her  15th  authorized  during  1953,  seven 
tour  of  Latin-America,  has  ar-  more  than  in  1952. 


A  total  of  171  grants,  involv- 
the  casual  manner  in  which  the  of  several  of  the  nations.  Last  ing  payments  of  $2,140,024,  have 
AP  apparently  picked  up  a  piece  y®ur  she  obtained  an  interview  been  authorized  by  the  Founda- 
of  gossip  in  a  bar  room  or  news-  with  President  Juan  Peron  of  Ar-  tion  since  its  establishment  in 
paper  column  and  serviced  it  as  a  gentina  at  a  time  when  he  was  re-  1942.  Largest  grant  has  been  for 
feature  story  which  later  required  fusing  to  see  American  newsmen.  $200,000,  smallest  for  $262. 

a  corrective  item.”  _ 

“He  suggested  we  rap  the 
knuckles  of  the  man  who  let  it 
get  on  the  wire,”  AP  Log  reported. 

“On  the  other  hand,  another 
.^PME  committee  head  asked  us  _ 

‘to  take  a  bow  for  a  magnificent  s 


Fleet  Street  Has  Byline  Problem 


London  the  word  ‘not’?”  g 

_  A  TALE  destined  to  become  Eventually  the  review  ap-  m 

disregard  of  the  imles";  a  thi^rd  s^id  B  ^  classic  Fleet  Street  anecdote  peared  with  some  deletions  and  g 

he  thought  AP  ‘ought' to  go  in  for  B  possibly  a  case  for  the  some  additions  that  had  not  g 

this  sort  of  thing  more  often— al-  I  watch-dog  Press  Council  as  been  okayed  by  the  critic.  Fleet  | 

ways,  of  course,  with  due  safe-  M  well)  reached  print  this  week.  Street  conceded  that  this  was  g 

guards.’  '  B  If  concerns  a  film  review  the  newspaper’s  right,  but  the  H 

“One  editor  recalled  that  the  old  3  written  for  Lord  Rothermere’s  reviewer’s  name  should  have  y 

New  York  World  ‘used  to  pull  B  Daily  Sketch  by  a  guest  critic,  been  removed  from  the  article,  g 

your  leg  about  once  a  day  with  B  After  submitting  the  review.  The  editor  of  the  Sketch  said  g 

such  things  and  they  always  pro-  1  f*’«  8“^sf  critic  received  a  tele-  he  had  given  orders  to  take  j 

.  P  phone  call  from  a  member  of  off  the  by-line,  but  in  the  rush  i 

M  the  feature  staff  asking  if  he  of  production  this  had  not  j 

g  would  agree  to  the  deletion  of  been  done.  g 

B  one  word  from  the  article.  The  Manchester  Guardian  M 

g  Which  word?  the  critic  said  that  Fleet  Streeters  felt  g 

g  asked.  sympathy  for  the  critic  and  g 

g  “You  say,  ‘It  is  not  a  great  the  Yorkshire  Post  suggested  g 

think  we  enjoy  handling  correc-  I  I 

fives.  Far  from  it.  However,  if  I  Would  you  mind  leaving  out  case  to  the  Press  Council.  | 

we  have  any  more,  we  hope:  (1)  ii|||iiiiliilirai||||||liliil!illiiillllli||llillii|||liiiliillllillllil||iil||lliliillllllllillimillllllllllllli 


vided  a  kick.’ 

“Well,  no  blood  seems  to  have 
been  spilled  on  this  one,  but  we 
don’t  want  the  staff,  or  members 
filing  direct  on  the  wire,  to  get 
the  idea  we  want  to  compete  with 
Joe  Miller’s  Joke  Book,  or  to 


Open  Meeting 
Low  Enacted 
In  Maryland 

Annapolis,  Md. 
Gov.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Mc- 
Keldin  signed  into  law  March  2 
a  bill  requiring  that  all  public 
bodies  make  final  decisions  only 
in  public  sessions. 

The  measure  was  advocated  by 
the  Maryland  Press  Association 
and  originally  presented  by  Sen¬ 
ator  LouLs  L.  Goldstein,  publish¬ 
er  of  Colvert  County  weeklies. 

The  bill  provides  that,  effective 
June  1: 

1.  “All  meetings,  regular  and 
special,”  of  state  commissions, 
boards  and  agencies  and  all  coun¬ 
ty  and  city  boards,  agencies  and 
councils,  “shall  be  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  open  to  the  public  at  all 
times.” 

2.  Executive  sessions  barring  the 
public  may  be  held,  but  “no  ordi¬ 
nance,  rule  or  resolution  shall  be 
finally  adopted  at  such  executive 
sessions.” 

It  exempts  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches. 

No  penalties  are  provided,  but 
proponents  have  argued  that  agen¬ 
cies  violating  its  provisions  would 
be  subject  to  having  courts  upset 
any  action  taken  in  closed  ses¬ 
sions. 

Editors  from  all  sections  of  the 
state  attended  the  signing  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  Governor’s  office. 
They  included:  Elmer  M.  Jack- 
son,  Jr.,  general  manager,  An¬ 
napolis  Capital  •  Gazette;  Charles 
Gerwig,  Stromberg  Publications, 
Ellicott  City;  G.  Arthur  McDaniel, 
publisher,  Federalshurg  Times; 
Paul  E.  Fitzgerald,  Elkton,  former 
editor  of  the  Cecil  Whig  whose 
fight  with  the  Elkton  Town  Coun¬ 
cil  prompted  a  move  for  an  Open 
Session  Bill  three  years  ago;  Os¬ 
car  L.  Morris,  managing  editor 
of  the  Salisbury  Times;  and  Nor¬ 
man  W.  Harrington,  editor-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Easton  Star-Democrat 
and  president  of  MPA. 

Mr.  Harrington  observed  that 
the  measure  “provides  for  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  which  are  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  certain  affairs, 
but  by  its  emphasis  upon  open  de¬ 
cisions  openly  arrived  at,  makes 
it  incumbent  upon  governmeiital 
bodies  to  use  the  executive  session 
with  the  utmost  discretion,  with 
ample  reason,  and  with  implied 
justification  to  the  public  for  do¬ 
ing  so.” 

While  the  bill  was  before  the 
Governor,  Reuben  Plevinsky,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  Times,  charged  that  one  of 
the  Governor’s  appointed  magis¬ 
trates  had  dropped  “an  iron  cur¬ 
tain  of  secrecy”  around  his  court 
and  declared  that  the  docket  was 
his  private  affair. 

Mr.  Plevinsky  said  the  magis¬ 
trate  refused  to  cooperate  wiffi 
the  newspaper  in  publicizing  con¬ 
victed  drunken  drivers. 
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-~That*s  what  the  trucking  industry— already 
Americans  No,  2  employer— expects  to  pay  in  1975! 


In  1952,  the  trucking  industry 
employed  6  million  people  and 
had,  in  round  numbers,  a  pay 
roll  of  21  billion  dollars. 

By  1975,  its  pay  roll  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  14  million  per¬ 
sons,  and  its  national  paycheck 
$47  billion. 

This  is  not  wild -eyed  prophecy,  but  a  con¬ 
servative  projection  of  present  trends  in  the 
transportation  industry,  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  Paley  Commission  (President’s  Materials 


Policy  Committee). 

Expenditures  for  wages  and  salaries  wUl  ac- 
coimt  for  the  largest  part  of  the  $63  billion  the 
trucking  industry  is  expected  to  be  spending  by 
1975.  Other  items  included  in  this  gross  national 
outlay  are:  New  trucks  and  tractors;  new  trail¬ 
ers  and  semitrailers;  replacement  tires;  replace¬ 
ment  parts  and  accessories,  and  motor  fuel. 

Source:  “Trucks  in  1975”,  by  Carroll  J.  Roush.  If 
you  would  like  a  free  copy  of  this  factual,  docu¬ 
mented  study,  write  us  today. 


^  American  Trucking  Industry ^  American  Trucking 


Chairman,  American  Truckir^  Associations 

Associations,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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Chucker 


Fitzgerald 


Atkinson 


Barrett 


Bellows 


Ritt  Sheen  Simmons  Sink  Smith  Twigg-Smith  Van  Kleeck  Waddell 


26  Enrolled 
For  M.E. — News 
Seminars  at  API 

Newspapermen  from  16  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hawaii  will  participate  in  the 
Managing  Editors  and  News  Edi¬ 
tors  Seminar  at  the  American 
Pres.s  Institute,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  March  15-26. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

William  Atkinson,  managing 
editor,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 

Paul  E.  Barrett,  managing 
editor,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Pied¬ 
mont. 

James  G.  Bellows,  news  editor 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Hendrik  J.  Berns,  assistant 
news  editor,  Miami  (Ela.)  Herald. 

Harold  Chucker,  assistant  news 
editor,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star. 

John  W.  Fitzgerald,  assistant 
to  editor,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Pre.ss. 

George  W.  Ford,  news  editor, 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

Ettore  Fra.ioli,  city  editor. 
Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Argus. 

John  F.  Hill,  news  editor, 
Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Record. 

Victor  Jones,  night  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe. 

Floyd  King,  news  editor, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

Robert  A.  Linn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post. 
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Ralph  L.  Millet t,  Jr.,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Robert  Molyneux,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Pre.ss. 

Newbold  Noyes,  Jr.,  national 
editor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Even¬ 
ing  Star. 

Martin  Ochs,  assistant  manag- 


Welfy  Wishcamper 

ing  editor,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times. 

Carl  G.  Ritt,  managing  editor, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press. 

James  M.  Sheen,  feature  editor. 
Grit,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Thomas  J.  Simmons,  night  news 
editor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News. 

Robert  W.  Sink,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Cou¬ 
rier. 

Allen  Smith,  managing  editor, 
Pas.saic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

Thurston  Twigg- Smith,  night 
editor.  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


R.  John  Van  Kleeck.  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Bulletin. 

St.  John  Waddell,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Edward  S.  Welty,  news  editor, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

Ed  N.  Wishcamper,  managing 
editor,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News. 

The  26  editors  were  selected 
from  an  overflow  number  of  nom¬ 
inations,  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
Institute  director,  said. 

Ben  Reese,  co-chairman  of  the 
Institute  Advisory  Board,  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  sessions  and  will 
conduct  the  one  on  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  community  responsibility. 

Discussions  will  be  conducted  by 
the  following: 

James  H.  Coucy,  Jr.,  Sunday 
editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News; 
Michael  Ogden,  managing  editor, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin;  Carl  E.  Lind- 
strom,  executive  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  William  Stringer, 
chief,  Washington  Bureau,  Chris¬ 
tian  .Science  Monitor. 

Barney  G.  Cameron,  circulation 
manager.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Julius  Klyman,  editor  Sunday 
Pictures,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch;  Ben  Dalgin,  director  of 
art  and  reproduction.  New  York 
Times;  Harry  Lee  Waddell,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher.  National  Petroleum 
Publications. 

Charles  J.  Young,  sports  editor. 


Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 
Jean  Mooney,  director  of  women’s 
services,  NEA  Service,  Inc.;  J.  A. 
Livingston,  financial  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Benjamin 
Fine,  education  editor.  New  York 
Times;  Wilbur  S.  Smith,  associate 
director.  Bureau  of  Highway  Traf¬ 
fic,  Yale  University;  Dr.  Howard 
A.  Ru.sk.  associate  editor.  New 
York  Times;  E.  Douglas  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  the  law  firm  of  Brown, 
Cross  and  Hamilton,  New  York. 


Doug  Cornell  Named 
Lovejoy  Lecturer 

Carbondale,  111. 
Douglas  B.  Cornell,  former 
president  of  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  and  long 
a  staff  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  Bureau  in  Washington,  has 
been  named  the  first  Elijah  Love- 
joy  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Journalism 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  for 
the  week  of  April  19. 

During  the  week  he  also  will 
highlight  the  program  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Editorial  .Associ¬ 
ation  Spring  meeting  April  2.J-24. 

Born  in  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  Sept. 
27,  1906,  Mr.  Cornell  grew  up  in 
Falls  City,  Nebr.,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism  in  1928  and  took  a 
reporting  job  with  the  Moberly 
(Mo.)  Monitor-Index  for  a  year 
before  going  to  the  Des  Moines 
Register  for  a  brief  stay.  Then  he 
moved  on  to  Washington. 
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HOW  TO  BE  A  REPORTER  (In  One  Easy  Lesson) 


WITH  THEIR  tongues  firmly  clamped  in  their  cheeks,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail 
made  a  cooperative  effort  to  compile,  in  handy  question-answer 
form,  “A  Compendium  of  Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  Young  Boy 
and  Girl  Reporters  and  Copy  Readers  Everywhere.” 

“By  studying  it  carefully,  the  would-be  newspaper  writer  is 
almost  certain  to  Get  Somewhere  in  This  World,  and  will  most 
likely  end  up  as  a  door-to-door  salesman  peddling  plastic  whosits 
that  come  in  two  sizes  and  three  different  colors,”  warned  Diddy 
Mathews  Palmer’s  “Very  Small  Talk”  column,  which  listed  some 
of  the  hilarious  Q-and-As: 

How  To  Be  a  Police  Reporter 

Q.  What  are  all  chases  of  fleeing  car  thieves  and  drunk  drivers? 
A.  Wild. 

Q.  How  does  the  fx)lice  chief  make  important  announcements? 
A.  Tersely. 

Q.  When  will  an  arrest  be  made?  A.  Police  exj5ect  to  make  an 
arrest  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  What  does  a  jury  do  with  evidence?  A.  Weighs  it. 

Q.  When  an  automobile  is  badly  wrecked,  what  condition  is  it 
in?  A.  Completely  demolished. 

Q.  If  two  men  burglarize  a  safe,  what  do  you  say?  A.  Two  law¬ 
breakers,  taking  advantage  of  the  early  hour  of  the  day  and  appar¬ 
ently  throwing  caution  to  the  wind,  today  combined  their  talents, 
etc.,  etc. 

0-  What  do  you  say  when  in  doubt  about  facts?  A.  Alleged. 

Q.  What  does  a  crook  say  when  he  pleads  innocent?  A.  He 
vehemently  denies  guilt. 

Q.  What  is  more  preferred  than  saying  the  man  was  arrested? 
A.  Say  he  was  nablied,  seized,  grabbed,  apprehended,  taken  into 
custody,  surprised,  trapped,  cornered,  cowed  into  surrendering, 
frightened  into  submission. 

Q.  How  can  you  pad  out  “their  automobile?”  A.  Call  it  “the 
car  in  which  they  were  riding.” 

0.  When  an  accident  occurs  at  Quarrier  and  Broad  streets,  how 
is  it  written?  A.  At  the  intersection  of  Q)uarrier  and  Broad  streets. 

0-  How  many  names  can  you  apply  to  Justice  of  the  Peace  Earl 
Arthur?  A.  Justice  of  the  Peace  Arthur,  Squire  Arthur,  Justice 
Arthur,  Magistrate  Arthur. 

How  To  Be  a  General  Reporter 

Q.  How  do  you  describe  a  public  figure  who  jokes  with  reporters? 
A.  Affable  or  genial,  or  both,  and  with  unusual  aplomb. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  our  enemies  on  the  battlefields?  A.  Hordes. 

Q.  How  do  you  say  “Now?”  A.  At  the  present  time. 

Q.  When  an  important  figure  gives  out  a  statement,  what  does 
he  do?  A.  Holds  a  press  “conference.” 

Q.  What  do  women’s  groups  do?  A.  They  meet  for  a  meeting. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  any  blonde  when  referring  to  her  in  a  story? 
A.  Attractive. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  play  bridge? 
A.  Socially  prominent. 

Q,  What  are  all  lawyers  and  doctors?  A.  Prominent  attorneys, 
prominent  physicians. 

Q.  What  arc  steps  called  to  prevent  disease?  A.  Preventative. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  word  as  “preventive?”  A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  executive  head  of  a  school  called?  A.  Principle. 

Q.  When  a  man  has  strong  convictions,  what  are  they  called? 
A.  Principals. 

Q.  How  can  you  leave  the  reader  utterly  confused  when  you 
mean  “several?”  A.  Write  “a  number  of.” 

Q.  How  do  reporters  get  around  this?  A.  They  write  “a  num¬ 
ber  of.” 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  word  as  “led”  in  the  English  language? 
A.  No.  Always  use  “lead.” 

Q.  When  you  commit  an  error  in  a  story,  who  gets  the  blame? 
A.  The  composing  room. 
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Q.  What’s  a  better  verb  than  “said?”  A.  Expostulated,  uttered, 
cried,  shouted,  reaffirmed,  declared,  pointed  out,  explained,  indi¬ 
cated,  opined,  decreed,  etc. 

Q.  What  is  another  word  for  “woman?”  A.  Call  her  a  lady. 
Lady  is  a  title  of  English  nobility  and  Kanawha  County  has  thou¬ 
sands. 

Q.  How  do  you  handle  quoted  material?  A.  Always  leave  off 
the  closing  quotation  marks. 

Q.  In  describing  a  bride’s  costume,  should  “accessories”  be 
abbreviated?  A.  Permissible,  but  be  careful.  Be  careful. 

Q.  How  do  you  refer  to  a  beat  scored  by  the  opposition?  A.  .\c- 
cording  to  published  reports. 

Q.  What  if  we  get  it  first?  A.  The  Daily  Mail  learned  today. 

How  To  Be  a  Sports  Reporter 

Q.  What  is  an  athletic  contest?  A.  Never  say  “game.”  Sav 
skirmish,  brawl,  set-to,  engagement,  battle,  mayhem,  tilt,  tiff, 
mix-up,  comhat,  encounter,  embroglio,  etc. 

Q.  What  is  a  team?  A.  Outfit,  combine,  machine  (usually  well- 
oiled),  quintet,  eleven,  etc. 

0.  When  one  team  defeats  another  what  do  you  say?  A.  Clob¬ 
bered,  skinned,  whitewashed,  shellacked,  swamped,  stampeded, 
outlasted,  blasted,  rolled  over,  trampled,  mangled,  rapped,  stormed, 
outpointed. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  anybody  who  played  football  in  colleger 
A.  Former  star  athlete. 

Q.  When  the  Navy  engages  in  a  sports  contest,  what  happens? 
A.  It  sinks  its  opjjonent,  or  is  sunk. 

Q.  How  do  you  say  a  team  is  improving?  A.  It  catches  fire. 

Q.  What  are  all  inter-city  sports  contests  steeped  in?  A.  Old  tra¬ 
dition  and  a  riot  of  color. 

Q.  .\11  athletes  are  what?  A.  Muscular  and  intelligent. 

Q.  winning  athlete,  on  the  way  home,  is  doing  what? 
A.  Bringing  home  the  bacon, 
y.  What  is  a  basketball  goal?  A.  A  bucket. 

Q.  If  a  basketball  player  has  a  good  night  and  scores  frequently, 
what  is  he?  A.  Hot,  torrid.  The  Flash,  sharp,  terrific,  colossal,  per¬ 
forming  for  all  the  world  like  (jcorge  King. 

y.  If  a  boxer  wins  more  than  tw’o  bouts  in  a  row,  how  do  you 
refer  to  him?  A.  Crafty,  smart,  with  razor-sharp  reflexes,  deft, 
fancy,  clever. 

y.  If  a  boxer  loses  more  than  two  bouts  in  a  row,  how  do  you 
refer  to  him?  A.  A  bum. 

y.  What  is  the  objective  of  the  team  with  the  football?  A.  Pay 
dirt. 

y.  What  does  the  kicker  do  to  a  football?  A.  He  boots  it,  toes  it, 
bangs  it,  puts  the  leather  to  it,  powers  it,  spirals  it,  hammers  it. 
whams  it  and  virtually  kicks  the  hide  off  it. 

y.  What  do  you  call  a  wrestler?  A.  Grunt  and  groan  artist, 
mangier,  mawler,  body  bender,  muscle  boy,  mat  slapper. 

y.  What  do  you  call  a  baseball?  A.  Pill,  aspirin  tablet,  pellet, 
screaming  oval,  horsehide,  bullet. 

y.  What  is  the  outfield  of  a  baseball  diamond  ?  A.  Right  pasture, 
center  pasture,  outer  garden,  etc. 

y.  What  does  a  holdout  finally  do?  A.  Inks  his  contract, 
y.  What  does  a  baseball  player  do  when  he  gets  a  hit?  A.  He 
shoots  it  to  right,  slams,  rams,  lops,  poles,  pokes,  manages,  manu¬ 
factures,  connects,  whistles,  powers,  powders,  towers,  lines  the  ball 
into  center. 

y.  What  is  the  appropriate  musical  greeting  when  the  umpires 
take  their  places?  A.  “Three  Blind  Mice.” 

y.  What  one-syllable  word  generally  is  used  to  express  displeasure 
with  an  umpire’s  decision.  A.  Boo. 

y.  Of  what  affliction  is  an  umpire  frequently  accused?  A.  Blind 
ness. 

y.  But  who’s  always  right  on  a  close  decision?  A.  Why,  the 
umpire. 

y.  To  what  national  hero  are  all  umpires  related?  ,\.  Jesse  James. 
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THE  CASE 


OF  THE 


DISAPPEARING 


ROAD 


It's  no  luysItM’y  to  most  motorists  that 
mon*  cars  on  llie  liifiliways  ^'ivc  them 
less  r(««l.  'I'hcy  may  not  know  tlic  road 
litiM'ally  is  disap|X'arin$;.  'I'lic  Tacts: 

1.  Most  hi;;hways,  hiiilt  211  to  .‘It) 
years  a}!o  Tor  22,0t>(t,00t)  vehicles,  are 
handling  2^2  times  that  many  now. 

2.  In  I’kltt  S2V^  hillion  was  s|H‘nt  on 
roads.  iNow  twice  that  much  is  s|M‘nl  — 
in  dollars  buying;  only  halT  as  much  as 
lO.Ht  dollars.  Result:  stuiie  real  ex|M‘n- 
ditiire  Tor  double  the  tratlic  load. 

The  old  roads  are  wearin;;  out 
Taster  than  new  ones  are  bein^  built. 

'I'lie  |)roblem  challen^iii}:  hi;;hway 
en:;ineers,  |)ublic  ollicials  and  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  Portland  t'ement 
As.s<Hiation  is  how  to  stretch  hi}?hwi*y 


Tunds  to  build  more  and  U-tter  roads. 
Pursuing  clue  alter  clue  in  the  IuIm)- 
ratory,  in  the  held  and  in  conjunction 
withothera;!encies,  P(',\  scituitistsand 
engineers  have  ludped  develop  im¬ 
provements  that  enahle  en;;iueers  to¬ 
day  to  build  concrete  roads  with  a 
predictable  liTe  oT  .'>1)  years  aiitl  inon‘. 

Roads  like  that  not  oidy  earn  th(‘ir 
cost  in  }ras  ta.xes  (Miid  by  drivers  usinj; 
them  but  also  accumulate  surpluses  Tor 
building;  df‘S|M‘rately  needed  additional 
milea;:e.  ^es,  buildin;;  durabit*,  low- 
annual-cost  concrete  roads  will  solve 
the  case  oT  the  <iisii|i|H‘aritiK  road. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  lllinoi* 

A  national  ofRani/alion  to  improve  «nd  extend  u^e%of  Portland  cement 
and  concrete  through  scientihc  research  and  en^tneefing  held  work 
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Your  operator  need  not 
be  a  WEIGHT  LIFTER 


Handling  heavy  magazines  is  hard  work — and  it’s 
inefficient,  too.  You  can  eliminate  operator  fatigue 
and  production  losses  if  your  Intertype  machines 
are  equipped  with  VISILITE"  magazines. 

Not  only  arc  Visilite  magazines  61%  lighter  than 
brass  magazines,  but  their  transparent  Plexiglas  top 
plate  makes  possible  an  instant,  at-a-glance  check 
of  matrices  in  the  magazine. 

This  permits  a  visible  inventory  of  mats  channel  by 
channel.  These  modern  magazines  are  usable  with 
your  present  Intertype  brass  or  aluminum  maga¬ 
zines  on  any  Intertype machine. 

For  greater  ellicicncy,  specify  Intertype  lightweight 
Visilite  magazines  for  your  new  machines  and  for 
replacements  of  old  magazines  in  your  plant. 

LOOKTO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 

TfXt  M'l  ill  ( innu’ll  pMilcl 


INTERTYPE 


VISILITE 


MAGAZINE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 

In  Canada: TorontoType  Foundry  Co.  Ltd., Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg.  Vancouver.  Halifax 


61%  LIGHTER  THAN  BRASS 


Visilite  full  length  —  22  lbs. 
All-aluminum  full  length  — 33  lbs. 
All-brass  full  length  — 57  lbs. 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT  3-Color  Pidure 

SECTION  Pladk  Cuts 

The  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non- 


engraver’s  color  camera.  It’s  pareil  is  experimenting,  with  good 
equipped  with  a  built-in  light  in-  results,  with  three-color  reproduc- 
tegrator,  automatic  focus  and  a  tion  from  Scan-A-Graver  plastic 
diaphragm  adjustor  so  the  engraver  plates  cut  on  a  standard  85-screen 
can  run  his  camera  through  the  model. 

About  a  year  ago  the  New  Ken- 
complete  with  air  conditioning,  color  plate  without  leaving  his  sington  (Pa.)  Dispatch  printed 

■  1— u:_j  .1  ^  three-color  pictures  from  plastics 

The  camera’s  halftone  screen  made  on  a  modified  Scan-A-Graver 
is  rotated  30  degrees  after  the  blue  using  filters  for  separations, 
negative  is  photographed,  another  A  spokesman  for  Fairchild 

30  degrees  after  the  red,  before  Camera  and  Instrument  Corpora- 
the  yellow  is  shot.  In  that  way,  tion  explained  that  the  experiments 
engraver’s  acid  will  etch  dots  on  in  New  Kensington  and  Council 
each  of  the  color  plates  in  slightly  Bluffs  have  the  firm’s  “sympathy 
different  locations — and  the  15,975  and  support”  but  they  arc  not  oflS- 
printing  surfaces  on  each  square  cially  part  of  its  own  research  pro¬ 
inch  of  the  final  color  picture  will  gram. 

not  be  blurred  into  each  o^er.  Last  January  when  Harry 

A  two-color  proof  press  is  ^d  \fauck,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the 
to  proof  each  color  plate,  and  final  Nonpareil,  was  attending  a  semi¬ 
color  corrections  are  made  before  American  Press  Insti- 

the  three  plates  go  to  the  stereo-  {ujg  jjj  New  York  City,  he  went 
type  department.  Fairchild  laboratories 

Direct  Pressure  to  get  some  advice  and  additional 

There  a  page  mat  is  molded  on  pointers.  He  was  anxious  to  add 
a  Directomat  “direct  pressure  color  to  some  of  the  editorial  con- 
molder”  for  each  of  the  three  col-  tent  of  his  paper, 
ors.  A  fourth  mat  is  made  for  the  From  an  Ektachrome  print  made 

_  black  copy  which  will  appear  on  by  Jack  Kennedy,  chief  photogra- 

that’s  not  g^  Ihe  color  page.  Each  mat  is  pressed  pher,  of  the  Mardi  Gras  King  and 
a  under  180  tons  of  pressure  and  Queen,  color  separation  positives 

were  made  by  a  studio  in  St. 
Louis.  On  March  2  the  5x7  print 
was  centered  in  three  columns  on 
Page  1. 

Pressmen  had  the  plates  on  the 
press  and  in  register  30  minutes 
after  they  received  them.  The 
red,  yellow  and  blue  Scan-A- 
Gravings  were  mounted  on  dum¬ 
my  stereotype  plates  on  which  reg¬ 
istry  was  partly  made  at  the  cast¬ 
ing  stage. 

Mr.  Mauck  has  advised  Fair- 
child  experts  that  further  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  made  by  changing 
the  “bias”  of  copy  so  that  the 
plastic  is  cut  on  an  angle  different 
from  that  in  a  monochrome  plate. 
He  and  the  press  crew  also  are 
cooperating  on  an  ink  problem. 

The  circulation  department  re¬ 
ported  that  street  sales  of  the  Non¬ 
pareil  went  up  306  copies  the  day 
the  color  picture  appeared.  (The 
Nonpareil  is  almost  wholly  home- 
delivered).  On  the  day  of  the 
shooting  in  Congress  street  sales 
were  up  only  50. 

“You’ll  have  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions,”  Mr.  Mauck  com¬ 
mented. 


IIIIV  .  . . .  series  of  exposures  needed  for  each 

A  full  color  installation  has  be-  < _ _  _  _ c 

gun  to  spread  color  over  the  pages  humidity  control,  special  speed  room  behind  the  camera, 

of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  light  equipment  and  separate  dark  *  — — ~  ~ 

Everything  from  a  special  ink  room  and  developing  facilities, 
room  and  tailor-made  color  plate  ' 

racks  to  the  latest  model  of  the  when 
complex  Curtis  color  analyzer  and  balance, 

12  additional  Goss  Headliner  press  departm 
units,  is  being  used  in  the  process  There 

—including  at  least  one  small  in-  “co 
strument  with  which  the  Herald  is  halftone 
playing  a  pioneering  role.  etched  c 

The  instrument  is  a  densitometer,  jg 

an  old  acquaintance  in  newspaper  t, 

photography  studios  but  a  com-  tensity  < 
plete  stranger  in  newspaper  engrav-  pf  jhe  i 
ing.  It  is  being  used  by  Herald  ^nd  to 
technicians  to  make  sure  each  of  values  a 
the  three  basic  color  plates  used 
in  every  color  picture  exactly  pnnted- 
matches  in  intensity  the  black  and  ^  4.^^^ 
white  prints  from  which  it  is  en-  match  1 

scale,” 

Scientific  Approach  Herald 

Vernon  Spitaleri,  Herald  re-  “But  in 
search  director,  said  he  believes  the  enough. 

Herald  “has  carried  the  scientific  sure  gu 

approach  to  engraving  to  a  greater  The  three  negatives  are  photo¬ 
degree  than  has  ever  been  done  graphed  by  a  31 -inch  Consolidated 
by  any  newspaper  plant. 

gram  when  include  the  equip- 
ment  and  installations  necessary 
to  make  color  possible,”  Mr.  Spit- 
aleri  said.  “When  newspaper 
goes  to  full  color,  new  equipment 
and  additional  training  are  re- 
quired  from  the  top  all  the  way 

Dr.  Thomas  Curtis  of  Los  An-  ^ 

ROP  process,  designed,  produced 
and  helped  install  most  of  the 
equipment  in  the  Herald’s  $100,-  ' 

000  photographic  color  plant.  '■  \  J 

From  start  to  finish,  here’s  how 
the  Herald’s  color  story  reads:  y 

A  photographer  takes  his  picture  I  ^ 

mth  a  “one-shot  color  camera”  |  I  |Mr|P 

of  taking  one  shot  for  each  of  the  I  ]  I  Jj®  fy 

three  basic  colors,  the  camera  takes  ■  (/ 

all  at  once — and  the  intensity  of  ,1  * 

the  red,  yellow  and  blue  is  reg-  *  | 


which  takes  much  of  the  guess-  y W  ^  previously  acquired  by  the  papers 

work  out  of  our  color  operation,”  "  ^be  new  building,  was  convert- 

says  Chief  Photographer  Tony  '***  ed.  Remodeling  and  enlargement 

THREE  PICTURES  FROM  ONE.  Tony  Garnet,  Miami  Herald  eWef  of  the  editorial  and  business  offiws 
Analyzer  and  other  color  print  photographer,  stands  hy  the  Saltzman  enlarger  as  he  prepares  three  of  the  same  paper  arc  also  to  be 
processing  is  carried  out  in  a  lab  negatives  for  black-and-white  printing.  Theyll  make  one  color  pictarr.  undertaken. 
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Color  in  Miami 

_ continued  from  page  73 

After  molding,  the  color  mats 
are  kept  in  special  heat  cabinets 
designed  by  Herald  engineers  to 
prevent  humidity  distortion,  until 
they  are  reproduced  in  lead  in  an 
automatic  casting  machine. 

1o  insure  the  exact  register  es¬ 
sential  to  good  color  printing,  the 
lead  press  plates — three  for  the 
colors  and  one  for  the  black  type 
— are  then  put  on  a  “pre-register 
machine.”  Through  a  set  of  four 
beamed  lights  and  cross-hairs,  the 
plates  are  trimmed  to  exactly  iden¬ 
tical  measurements. 

All  printing  surfaces  but  those 
needed  for  its  own  color  are  rout¬ 
ed  from  each  plate,  and  the  plates 
are  washed  clean  of  impurities  and 
nickel-plated.  The  nickel  coating 
makes  them  hard  enough  to  resist 
undue  wear  through  as  many  as 
1 ,()()(),()()()  impressions. 

1  hen  it’s  up  to  the  Herald’s  32- 
unit  pressroom,  equipped  with  col¬ 
or  cylinders,  Colortrol  ink  feeds 
and  automatic  tensions  and  past¬ 
ers.  to  put  the  results  on  paper. 


A  FINAL  CHECK  for  color  balance  of  the  three  black  and  white 
prints  is  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Curtis,  “father”  of  the  three>color  ROP 
process.  He’s  peering  into  the  mammoth  color  analyzer,  twisting 
dials  to  get  the  proper  intensity  of  yellow,  red  and  bine. 


Color  Now  Available 
In  Hilo  Newspaper 

Work  has  been  completed  on  in- 
stallation  of  a  32-page  Hoe  press 
at  the  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune-Her¬ 
ald. 

This  equipment  replaces  a  16- 
page  Acme  press  installed  in  July, 
1947,  and  according  to  Lester  A. 
Carpenter,  business  manager,  was 
necessitated  by  the  increase  in 
number  of  pages  printed. 

With  this  Hoe  press  the  Tribune- 
Herald  is  able  to  print  color  on 
any  page  desired  as  well  as  on  any 
publication  day. 

Other  mechanical  changes  were 
reducing  the  column  widths  to 
1114  picas  and  changing  to  3  point 
column  rules. 

Also  in  plans  is  changing  to  a 
62-inch  size  newsprint  about  April 
1.  Presently,  a  width  of  63W 
inches  is  being  used. 

In  mid-November  the  Tribun^ 
Herald  installed  the  first  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


THE  FINAL  PRODUCT  isn’t  far  off  by  the  time  the  lead  color  pbte$ 
are  ready  to  go  to  the  presses,  each  closely  checked  for  perfect  register. 
Bud  Clay,  left,  stereotype  foreman,  and  Steve  Lux,  color  expert  a* 
giving  a  set  of  press  plates  a  nickel  bath  for  added  hardness. 


A  DELICATE  STAGE  in  production  of  colors  pictures  is  the  engraving 
of  a  metal  plate  for  each  of  the  basic  colors.  Kenneth  T.  Brouse,  left. 
Herald  engraving  superintendent,  and  Vernon  Spitaleri,  research  direc¬ 
tor,  used  densitometers  in  foreground  to  make  sure  each  portion  of 
each  picture  has  the  proper  values. 


Fiji  r AnfftfanCO  Caincsvillc.  The  two-day  meeting 

I  !«■  Vwlllviviliv  was  arranged  by  the  school  of 

The  first  mechanical  conference  journalism,  with  the  cooperation 
ever  offered  for  Florida  weeklies  of  the  Florida  Press  Association 
took  place  Feb.  27-28  on  the  cam-  and  Printing  Industries,  Inc.  of 
pus  of  the  University  of  Florida,  Florida. 


Mid-Allantk  Parley 
Set  for  Harrisburg 

A  record  attendance  is  antici¬ 
pated  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspa¬ 
per  Mechanical  Conference,  March 
18-20,  in  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Co-chairmen  are  Jules  L.  Plan- 
gere,  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press, 
and  Allen  C.  Spurgeon,  Union- 
town  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc.  The 
regional  conference  grew  from  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Pennsylvania 


and  New  Jersey  parleys. 

Millard  C.  Pintard,  executive  , 
vicepresident  of  Herrick  Ink  Com 
pany,  has  arranged  an  entertain¬ 
ment  program  for  Friday  night.  I: 
is  sponsored  by  the  suppliers. 

Ideal's  20lh  Offke 

The  20th  office  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  Ideal  Roller  &  Manufac 
turing  Company’s  products 
opened  recently  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  The  new  office  is  located  in  the 
Manufacturer’s  Exchange  Building 
Brodie  L.  Martin,  Jr.  is  in  chargt  t 


Yaur  advertisers  will  compliment 
you  with  additional  space  buys 
when  they  see  the  quality  of 
printinf  you  can  do  with  Ideal  DX 
Rollers.  Pictorial  quality  is  of 
prime  importance  to  you  and  the 
advertisers. 


Your  pressroom  will  like  Ideal  DX 
rollers  because  they  stay  in  the 
press  an  average  of  two  to  three 
times  as  long  as  other  rollers, 
before  regrinding  is  necessary! 


Your  business  manager  will  like 
the  lowered  costs  on  Ideal  DX 
Roller  maintenance.  They  require 
only  a  third  as  much  grinding,  and 
this  is  a  real  saving  in  costs. 


Only  a  pessimist  would  think  of 
the  possibility  of  pressroom  fires 

—  but  should  there  be  one.  Ideal 
DX  Rollers  are  FLAME-RESISTANT 

—  they  will  not  support  a  flame. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANLFACTIJRING  CO. 

L*Myt  Islaad  City  1,  iV.  Y.  •  Clilcom*  8,  III.  •  HaBtlaMtoa  Park,  Cal. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


Do's  and  DonTs  of  ROP  Color  Printing; 
Increase  in  Pigment  Reduces  Cost 


By  Lee  Dahiberg 

Color  Coordinator,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


Since  1950  our  color  pages  at 
the  Star  and  Tribune  have  jumped 
from  342  to  603  last  year  and  for 
the  first  two  months  of  1954  we 
doubled  the  amount  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  all  exchange  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  to  keep  abreast  of  these 
increasing  demands  on  ROP  color. 

Although  each  newspaper  has  its 
own  individual  color  problems  be¬ 
cause  of  different  equipment  and 
methods  of  operation,  there  are 
do’s  and  don’ts  for  color  that  are 
of  a  more  general  nature.  They 
fall  into  four  categories.  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  copy,  engraving,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  press  work. 

Preparation  of  Copy 

The  selection  and  preparation 
of  good  color  copy  is  a  tremendous¬ 
ly  important  first  step.  With  poor 
copy  you  have  two  strikes  agai  ist 
you  before  you  even  start  reproduc¬ 
tion.  If  pictures  are  to  be  used 
only  sharp  bright  photos  or  trans- 
parancies  should  be  considered. 
Avoid  crowd  scenes  or  subjects 
with  tiny  detail  and  stick  to 
large  and  simple  subjects  whenever 
possible.  If  a  single  picture  is  to 
be  used  small,  don’t  go  smaller 
than  three  columns  unless  it  is  un¬ 
usually  deep. 

Either  correct  or  avoid  pictures 
where  the  subject  and  background 
or  subjects  around  it  are  of  similar 
color  so  that  they  won’t  run  to¬ 
gether  to  make  the  picture  hard  to 
see. 

Artwork  is  a  simpler  problem 
for  here  color  can  be  made  to  suit 
your  need.  The  artist  can  control 
his  color  by  making  preseparated 
color  flaps  too.  They  can  be  made 
by  acetate  flaps  or  one  of  several 
commercial  color  flaps  like  Craf- 
tint  or  Bourges.  This  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  way  to  produce  color  and 
reproduces  very  well  on  newsprint. 
Photographs  can  also  be  pre-sep- 
arated  for  full  color.  The  advan¬ 
tages  are  color  correction,  speed 
and  economy.  More  and  more 


{Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the 
Northwest  Mechanical  Conference, 
Feb.  28.) 


ROP  color  is  being  produced 
through  the  pre-separation  meth¬ 
ods. 


Engraving  Plates 

In  engraving  a  deeply  etched 
color  plate  is  very  important  to 
producing  a  deep  press  plate.  These 
plates  should  be  from  .005  to  .006 
in  depth  in  the  highlight  and  mid¬ 
dle  tones  of  process  plates;  .020  is 
the  accepted  standard  for  line  work 
with  the  routed  areas  down  to  .040. 
Dead  metal  should  remain  on  the 
plates  to  make  it  one  solid  unit. 
If  the  plates  are  flimsy  because  of 
large  open  areas  it  is  quite  easy  to 
accidentally  bend  the  plate  out  of 
register.  The  non-printing  areas 
should  be  marked  with  simple  X’s 
to  aid  the  stereotype  router. 

An  adequate  number  of  register 
marks  should  be  placed  on  the 
color  copy,  usually  six  in  number: 
two,  centered  top  and  bottom  out¬ 
side  the  art,  and  four,  one  in  each 
corner  or  as  near  to  each  corner 
as  is  possible  for  the  stereotypers. 
Also  be  sure  the  plates  are  color 
marked  either  front  or  back  or 
both. 


NO  MORE  MESS  in  the  mat-filling  section  of  the  ad  department  at 
the  Hopkinsville  (Ky.)  Kentucky  New  Era.  The  cabinet  seen  in  thh 
picture  is  five  shelves  deep  with  two  years  each  of  two  mat  services 
occupying  the  top  four  shelves.  The  bottom  shelves  are  for  store 
mats  and  current  service  mats.  The  cabinets  have  a  pigeonhole  for 
each  month  with  individually  numbered  envelopes  for  each  mat  page. 
One  cabinet,  at  left,  contains  six  months  of  Montgomery  Ward  mats. 
Sig  cuts  are  kept  in  the  table  drawers.  Seen  in  photo  are  James  E. 
Wilkins,  ad  manager;  Bob  Carter,  ad  proofreader  and  solicitor,  aod 
Henry  Scruggs,  ad  solicitor. 


especially  on  four-color  work. 
They  produce  a  poorer  quality 
printing  plate  and  always  present 
is  the  chance  that  the  size  may 
change  slightly  and  throw  the  whole 
job  out  of  register.  All  process 
plates  should  be  nickled  to  retain 
good  printing  tones  for  long  press 
runs. 

Press  Work 


again  increased  and  again  our  col¬ 
or  work  improved.  Even  though 
our  new  color  inks  cost  us  as  much 
as  8c  per  pound  more,  records 
proved  that  the  increased  mileage 
of  the  ink  has  kept  the  cost  down 
to  nearly  that  of  our  older  inks. 


Stereotype  Mats 

The  stereotype  department  gets 
a  wide  variety  of  printing  materials 
from  complete  baked  mats  to 
“crazy,  mixed-up’’  zinc  plates  with 
no  register  marks  and  nothing  to 
key  to.  This  is  where  that  old 
saying  applies:  “We  can  do  any¬ 
thing,  but  the  irrspossible  takes  a 
little  longer.’’  The  best  material 
to  work  with  are  complete  original 
zinc  or  copper  plates  and  electro¬ 
types.  All  with  register  marks,  of 
course. 


Plastic  plates  for  direct  pressure 
molding  are  very  satisfactory  as 
well  as  baked  mats  that  are  ready 
for  the  casting  box.  The  least  de¬ 
sirable  are  mats  for  flat  casting 


For  Publishers  Looking  Ahead  to 
PRESSROOM  EXPANSION 
60  UNITS  HOE  20  FOLDERS 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 22%  " — Spray  Fountains 
Reels — T  ensions — Pasters 

AVAILABLE  AS  SEXTUPLES  or  OCTUPLES. 

This  equipment  is  located  at  the 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  and  will  be  released 
commencing  Fall  of  1954. 

Inspection  in  Operation  by  Appointment 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 


Ink,  impression  and  register,  all 
are  important  to  the  best  color 
results  in-  the  pressroom.  Registra¬ 
tion  speaks  for  itself.  When  it’s 
way  off  register,  man,  you’ve  really 
got  3D.  Impression  is  important 
to  all  printing  but  more  so  to  full 
color  process  plates  for  without 
the  full  amount  the  sharp  details 
tend  to  get  a  soft,  run-together  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  soft  appearance  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  too  little 
ink  which  can  lead  to  a  muddy 
color  picture.  Of  course,  too  little 
ink  cannot  be  corrected  by  more 
impression. 

Experimentation  is  the  only  way 
to  arrive  at  a  perfect  balance  for 
your  equipment.  During  the  press 
run  the  printed  color  and  the  color 
progressives  should  be  compared 
under  good  lighting  conditions. 
Incandescent  light  tends  to  make 
color  appear  more  reddish  and 
fluorescent  light  leans  to  the  blue 
side.  For  a  well  balanced  light  I 
suggest  consulting  an  electrician. 

Proper  ink  setting  is  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  operation  and  to  aid  the  press¬ 
man,  clean,  strong  inks  are  a  must. 
This  is  even  more  evident  on  pro¬ 
cess  work  especially  when  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  made  of  only  the  three  pri¬ 
mary  colors.  The  final  results  of 
your  color  work  will  be  determined 
a  great  deal  by  the  strength  of 
your  inks.  The  heavier  the  ink 
pigment  the  brighter  the  colors  and 
with  less  ink  consumed. 

About  four  years  ago  the  Star 
and  Tribune  increased  the  pigment 
of  the  standard  process  inks  and 
with  a  noticed  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  A  year  ago  the  pigment  was 


Time-Saving  ideas 
in  Composing  Room 


Fisher  Supervises 
ATF  Research  Work 


The  composing  room  of  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat  -  HeraW 
has  been  practically  rebuilt  in  the 
last  three  years,  according  to 
Ernest  Fingerlos,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent. 

“We  have  developed  some  time- 
saving  ideas,  too,  during  that 
time,”  he  stated.  “We  are  now 
using  pre-cut  bases.  We  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  cabinet  which  we  have 
fitted  with  bases  and  slugs.  The 
paper  is  running  1 1  Vi  em  columns 
now,  so  we  have  bases  and  leads 
from  11  Vi  ems  up  to  full  page 
width  in  the  cabinet. 

“When  a  page  is  broken  up,  the 
bases  and  slugs  are  piled  on  a 
turtle  and  reassembled  in  the  cabi¬ 
net  when  one  of  the  boys  has 
time.  I  think  it  will  require  com¬ 
plete  refilling  twice  a  year.  So 
far,  it  is  working  out  fine.” 

Another  time-saving  device  is 
the  use  of  a  stripper  instead  of 
cutting  angles  in  ad  copy. 


William  W.  Fisher  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
operations  for  American  T  y  p « 
Founders,  Inc.,  Elizabeth,  N.  U 
and  Robert  A.  Tobias  becomes 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  responsible  for 
ATFs  research  program  as  well  as 
the  engineering  and  manufacturing 
activities  at  the  Elizabeth  plant 
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Flanf  •  Equipment 

Sioux  Falls  Paper  Occupies 
Its  New  $1,300,000  Plant 


By  Anson  Yeager 

The  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader  has  completed  one  month 
of  operation  in  its  new  plant  which 
with  presses  and  other  equipment 
represents  an  investment  of  more 
than  $1,300,000. 

Transfer  of  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  (52,000  circula¬ 
tion)  to  its  new  building  came  just 
less  than  three  years  after  the 
April  27,  1951  fire  which  destroyed 
half  of  the  old  Argus-Leader  build¬ 
ing. 

Space  Is  Tripled 

Construction  of  the  new  building 
began  Sept.  2,  1952,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  18  months  later.  Installa¬ 
tion  of  a  96-page  Hoe  press,  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  old  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  began  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  three-story  building,  located 
in  Sioux  Falls’  business  district  at 
the  intersection  of  two  main  high¬ 
ways,  gives  the  newspaper  45,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  This  is 
three  times  the  space  available  in 
the  old  plant.  The  building  is 
100  X  140  feet. 

Business,  advertising,  circulation 
and  board  of  directors’  conference 
rooms  and  offices  are  located  on 
the  first  floor — off  the  lobby.  The 
press  room  is  visible  from  a  large 
window  on  the  street,  and  also 
from  windows  inside  the  building. 

Paper  reels  for  the  press  are  on 
the  basement  level.  The  mailing 
room  adjoins  the  press  room  on 
the  first  floor.  The  building  has 
an  interior  loading  dock  for  trucks 
and  also  a  carrier  room. 

The  news  and  composing  rooms 
are  on  the  second  floor.  Managing, 
state  and  sports  editors  have  par¬ 
titions  at  shoulder  level  for  their 
offices.  The  newsroom  includes  a 
library,  society  editor’s  office  and 
photography  laboratory.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  is  located  in 
a  room  off  the  newsroom. 

Composing  room  space  is  divid¬ 
ed  approximately  in  half — one  side 
for  the  advertising  alley,  the  other 
for  news  machines.  Flow  of  type 


and  makeup  is  to  turtles  on  the 
center  aisle. 

Stereotype  is  at  one  end  of  the 
composing  room.  Plates  are 
dropped  to  the  press  room  on  an 
automatic  elevator.  New  equip¬ 
ment  includes  an  autoplate  and  a 
remelt  furnace. 

Locker,  wash  rooms  and  show¬ 
ers  have  been  provided  for  mechan¬ 
ical  employes.  Installations  in  the 
basement  include  a  4,000  gallon 
ink  tank  and  an  employes’  lunch 
room.  Much  of  the  basement  is 
used  for  paper  storage. 

The  building  is  air  conditioned 
and  lighting  equipment  includes 
1,100  four-foot  fluorescent  tubes 
inset  in  the  ceiling.  All  composing 
room  wiring  is  from  overhead; 
telephone  line  connections  come 
up  from  the  floors. 

Ceremony  Planned 

The  corner  of  the  main-floor 
lobby  includes  black  stone  trim 
from  the  Agrus-Leader’s  old  build¬ 
ing.  A  ceremony  will  be  held 
later  this  year,  to  dedicate  the 
building  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Charles  M.  Day,  editor  from  1886 
to  1945,  and  his  business  associate, 
the  late  B.  C.  Dow. 

Ernest  J.  Kahler,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Argus-Leader,  planned 
the  move  to  cover  two  successive 
weekends. 

Mr.  Kahler  sat  down  with  fore¬ 
men  and  department  heads  at  the 
outset  and  had  them  offer  their 
ideas  on  how  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  should  be  laid  out.  They 
thrashed  out  the  problems  of  traf¬ 
fic  flow,  production  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  that  would  provide  efficiency 
and  ease  of  operation.  These  con¬ 
ferences  continued  during  the  18- 
month  period  the  new  building  was 
under  construction. 

“I  give  the  foremen  and  the  de¬ 
partment  heads  credit  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  building,”  Mr. 
Kahler  said.  “I  think  we  have 
achieved  something  very  fine  in 
the  engineering  of  a  newspaper 
building.” 


Composing  room.  Flow  of  type  is  to  turtles  in  center. 
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New  building  of  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader. 


Main-floor  lobby  and  counter  for  public  service. 


News  room.  Editors  have  cubicles  at  far  right. 

Printing  and  mailing  operations  The  first  edition  printed  in  the  new 
were  transferred  to  the  new  plant  plant  was  Feb.  8. 
the  weekend  the  business  office  On  the  second  weekend,  oom- 
moved.  On  the  first  weekend,  the  posing  room  machinery  was  moved, 
melting  pot  for  the  autoplate  was  preceded  by  advertising  depart- 
transferred  after  Sunday’s  last  edi-  nrents. 

tion.  Plates  were  cast  in  the  new  Fred  C.  Christopherson,  editor 
plant  for  Monday’s  8  a.m.  edition.  (Continued  on  page  78) 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  1.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  En^neers 

316  North  Michlgoa  Avo.  Chicago  1.  III. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

The  'Inside'  Story 
Of  N.  Y.  News  Fire 

The  New  York  News  went  to 
press  Feb.  5  within  minutes  of  its 
regular  schedule  despite  the  three- 
alarm  afternoon  fire  which  smoked 
all  employes  out  of  the  Manhattan 
Plant,  .sent  24  scurrying  down  fire 
ladders  to  safety  and  three  to  the 
hospital  for  smoke  poisoning. 

A  quick  realignment  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  delivery  schedules,  full 
utilization  of  Brooklyn  Plant  equip¬ 
ment,  an  advancement  of  edition 
deadlines  and  an  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  by  members  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  made  the  feat  possible. 

Starting  at  3  P.  M.  in  the  exhaust 
duct  which  serves  the  Press  Room, 
Stereotype  and  Photoengraving 
Departments,  the  fire  roared  out  of 
control  for  an  hour  before  being 
completely  extinguished  at  4:30 
P.  M.,  just  three  hours  before  press 
time. 

Smoke  Blankets  3td  Floor 

Acrid  smoke  from  the  fire  quick¬ 
ly  blanketed  the  third  floor  where 
some  50  pressmen,  machinists  and 
electricians  were  working.  Half 
of  them  made  their  way  to  safety 
by  regular  exits.  The  others 
reached  windows  from  which  they 
made  their  way  down  aerial  lad¬ 
ders  raised  by  firemen. 

Employes  in  other  departments 
left  the  Plant  by  passenger  eleva¬ 
tors,  wihich  ran  throughout  the 
emergency,  when  the  heavy  smoke 
began  to  penetrate  the  upper  floors. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Sandvoss  and  Nurse 
Victoria  Rowe,  of  the  News  Med¬ 
ical  Department,  assisted  ambu¬ 
lance  doctors  at  the  first  aid  sta¬ 
tion. 

Point  of  Origin  Unknown 

Neither  the  cause  of  the  fire  nor 
its  exact  point  of  origin  could  be 
determined.  Damage  to  the  plant 
from  the  flames,  smoke  and  water 
used  to  quell  the  fire  was  estimated 
at  $300,000. 

Fire  Department  officials  and  in¬ 
surance  underwriters,  after  survey- 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


ing  the  extensive  fire-prevention 
system  employed  at  the  News, 
commented  that  the  fire  was  “just 
one  of  those  things”  that  can’t  be 
explained.  Its  chance  of  happen¬ 
ing,  they  said,  was  “one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand.” 

The  carbon-dioxide  system  de¬ 
signed  to  smother  fires  in  the  duot 
was  undergoing  a  semi-annual  in- 
•spection  at  the  time  of  the  blaze. 
The  inspection  procedure  required 
that  the  CO’  tanks  be  made  in¬ 
operative  and  the  duct  outlets 
closed  on  the  roof  and  opened  on 
the  lower  floors.  Cons^uently, 
the  smoke  billowed  into  the  plant 
instead  of  escaping  through  the 
roof  outlet.  This  prevented  the 
News  Fire  Brigade  from  bringing 
tbe  fire  under  control  immediately. 

The  fire  fed  on  ink  mist  and 
paper  lint  which  collects  in  the 
duct.  This  is  cleaned  monthly. 
The  last  cleaning  was  Jan.  22. 

Actual  fire  damage  was  confined 
to  the  duct  and  adjacent  areas 
through  which  it  runs  from  the 
third  floor  to  the  plant  roof.  The 
flames  broke  out  of  the  duct  in  the 
Press  Room  and  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  42nd  St.  side  and 
nearby  ceiling  area. 

Soot  and  Mater  Idle  Presses 

A  quick  survey  of  the  Press 
Room  by  Mechanical  Superinden- 
dent  S.  D.  Willey  and  Press  Room 
Superintendent  W.  J.  O’Brien 
showed  that  its  equipment  wasn’t 
immediately  usable  because  of  a 
heavy  coating  of  soot  and  water. 
Plans  were  then  worked  out  with 
Circulation  Director  Ivan  Annen- 
berg  for  printing  the  Saturday  pa¬ 
per  in  the  Brooklyn  plant. 

Despite  the  serious  disruption  of 
their  work  by  the  fire,  both  the 
Editorial  and  Composing  Room 
staffs  cooperated  in  the  emergency 
by  accepting  a  half-hour  earlier 
first-edition  deadline.  This  was 
necessary  to  allow  for  the  time 
required  to  transport  stereo  mats 
to  the  Brooklyn  plant. 

Even  though  their  6th  floor  area, 
through  which  the  duct  passes,  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  smoke  and 
water  damage,  photoengravers  pro¬ 
duced  five  last-minute  pictures  in 
time  for  the  first  edition.  These 
included  dramatic  fire  pictures. 


^conorni^ 

Accurate  equipment  is  abso- 
lutely  essential  to  produce  Rood 
work  .  .  .  work  you  can  be  proud 
of.  One  of  the  RUilty  offenders 
can  Ik;  faulty  Chases.  It  is  Ren- 
nine  economy  to  make  certain  M 
they  do  not  cause  w.aste  of  look- 
up  time — that  the.v  are  not  warp-  ■ 
ed  .  .  .  that  screws  and  screw  ■ 
slots  are  not  worn.  ■ 

All  of  these  are  money-wasters.  ■ 
Over  the  period  of  a  year,  they  ■ 
can  pile  up  an  URly  loss.  ■ 

If  you  have  Chase  troubles,  by  I 
all  means  consult  us.  Our  pro<luct  I 
is  available  at  all  reputable  Deal-  ■ 
ers. 

nmERicnn  steei  ^ 

CHOSE  CO.  tniin-EIBHIH  AVENUE 

LONG  ISUND  CITY  t.  NEW  YOAK 


XuxHiory  Press  POll  Atlhur  Daily 

Keeps  Record  Intaef  Jg  Ugyg  New  Plailt 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

was  jeopardized  the  night  of  ,The  News^hromcle  has  pur- 
March  4  but  a  slow  auxiliary  press  chased  the  Custon^ 
finally  got  the  situation  well  in  corner  of  Arthur  and  Water 

Streets.  It  is  the  second  largest 

A  fire  in  the  press  room  put  the  office  building  in  Port  Arthur  and 
paper’s  presses  out  of  commission  become  the  new  home  of  the 

shortly  before  midnight  and  en-  ®- 

dangered  the  Morning  News’  rec-  P^Wisher  and  general  man- 

ord  of  daily  publication  without  ^""ponce  •  . 


interruption  since  1850. 


Expansion  plans  include  exten¬ 
sive  remodelling  of  the  interior, 


Hearty  efforts  by  New.s  em-  ■■■-.mr 

ployes  put  the  auxiliary  press  into  installation  of  a  high  speed 

Ltion  and  the  paper  went  to  press  -iTla  " 

at  1:02  a.m.  -  an  hour  and  32  i 

,  .  The  building,  a  four-story  struc- 

minu  es  a  e.  basement,  will  provide 

-  the  News-Chronicle  with  over 

Brooklyn  pres.smen  and  stero-  30,000  feet  of  floor  space,  more 
typers  accepted  and  met  the  chal-  times  the  space  avail- 

lenge  of  the  full  production  load,  ^^e  at  the  present  Lome  Street 


They  normally  produce  about  40% 
of  the  daily  papers. 


Additional  property  has  been 


The  Delivery  Department  met  alongside  the  Customs 

the  emergency  by  operating  all  «".'^hich  it  is  proposed 

trucks  out  of  the  Bro^lyn  plant.  building  to 

Desnife  the  resultine  traffic  iam  bouse  the  press  room.  The  news- 
l^spite  the  resulting  traffic  jam,  p^pgr  offices  —  including  editorial. 

It  had  pa^rs  on  their  way  to  al  business,  circulation 

s^tions  of  the  city  within  minutes  composing  departments,  will 

o  the  normal  distnbuUon  sched-  be  hoiYsed  on  the  first  and 

ule  Papers  arrived  at  Grand  Cen- 

tral  and  Penn  Station  at  8:05  and  ^be  remainder  of  space. 

in  Times  Square  just  one  minute 

later. 

In  the  meantime,  pressmen,  ma-  BmIIc  Pl/in* 

chinists  and  electricians,  aided  by  rails  riailT 

members  of  the  Building  Depart-  continued  from  page  77 

ment,  were  working  feverkshly  to  — 

restore  the  Manhattan  plant  to  of  the  Argus-Leader,  planned  the 
normalcy.  Every  press  unit  had  moving  of  editorial  departments 
to  be  hand  dried  and  scrubbed  so  that  only  a  .skeleton  news  staff 
with  steelwool  to  remove  the  water  was  left  in  the  old  building  for  the 
and  grime  which  covered  them,  last  Sunday  edition  published  there. 
Pumps  were  used  to  clear  the  tons  All  operations  were  under  one 
of  water  which  had  poured  info  the  roof  on  Feb.  15. 

Reel  Room  and  water-logged  news- 

print  rolls  were  moved  away.  i 

The  pressroom  and  mechanical 


Safety  Measure 


department,  located  in  the  rear  of 


The  Manhattan  Press  Room  still  the  old  building,  did  not  bum 
had  its  normal  Friday  night  com-  during  the  April  1951  fire.  The 
plement  of  advance  Sunday  sec-  newspaper  leased  the  VFW  build- 
tions  to  contend  with.  Starting  at  ing  which  adjoined  the  old  plant 
9:20,  five  presses  were  put  into  on  the  alley,  for  editorial,  business 
operation  printing  the  sections,  and  advertising  offices. 

The  four  remaining  presses  also  In  newspaper  tradition,  the  Ar- 
were  ready  to  operate  before  mid-  gus-Leader  maintained  daily  pub- 
night  but  were  kept  inactive  as  a  lication  during  the  fire,  and  th« 

I  safety  measure  because  of  their  move.  The  newspaper  had  an 
location  in  the  area  where  the  eight-page  edition,  printed  on  the 

ceiling  was  badly  burned.  Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Republic  press, 

Quick  action  by  employes  avert-  the  same  day  of  the  fire, 
ed  what  could  have  been  a  .serious  Press  time  for  the  Sunday  edi- 
loss  as  a  result  of  water  damage,  tions  published  during  the  move 
That  was  protecting  the  Coloroto  was  advanced  from  midnight  to 
Magazines  and  Comic  Sections  that  8  p.m.  Saturday.  Conversion  to 
were  in  the  Mail  Room  ready  for  1 1  Vi  em  column  width  was  ac- 
distribution.  Garagemen  and  pa-  complished  between  Sunday  and 
perhandlers  joined  deliverymen  and  the  first  Monday  edition  on  the 
mailers  in  covering  the  papers  with  weekend  that  printing  was  moved 
tarpaulins  and  moving  them  out  of  to  the  new  plant, 
range  of  water  which  cascaded  Completion  of  erection  work  on 
;  from  the  upper  floors.  the  Hoe  press  is  expected  within 

,  President  and  General  Manager  two  months.  The  newspaper  is 

i  F.  M.  Flynn,  in  a  memo  to  all  de-  using  three  of  six  units  now.  The 
partment  heads,  a.sked  them  to  con-  Argus-Leader  installed  a  new  color 
I  vey  his  jsersonal  appreciation  of  unit  with  the  press  and  will  be  able 
I  everyone’s  efforts  during  the  emer-  to  offer  three  colors  and  black 
'  gency.  when  erection  is  completed. 
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STORED  LABOR 


TELETYPESETTER  equipment  enables  pub¬ 
lishers  to  store  labor  in  the  form  of  tape 
instead  of  type  and  do  it  in  half  the  time. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  Tape  is  prepared 
at  high  speed  (400  or  more  actual  lines 
per  hour)  on  a  Perforator  that  has  a  type¬ 
writer-like  keyboard. 

The  perforated  tape  can  be  used  im¬ 
mediately  or  stored  in  rolls  until  needed. 


When  this  perforated  tape  is  inserted  in 
the  Operating  Unit  which  is  attached  to 
the  linecasting  machine,  slugs  of  type  are 
automatically  produced  —  steadily  and 
continuously  at  400  or  more  lines  per  hour 
on  a  standard  linecasting  machine  and 
600  or  more  lines  per  hour  on  a  high  speed 
machine. 

In  addition  to  punching  tape  in  your 
own  plant,  you  can  receive  tape  by  mail 
(S5mdicated  and  feature  stories)  or  by 
wire  from  the  regular  news  services. 

Thus,  with  a  teletypesetter  system 


you  can  store  labor  in  tape  form  so  as  to 
1)  set  type  now  2)  set  type  in  the  future 
3)  set  type  at  a  distance  4)  set  type 
several  times. 


PRODUCTION  BALANCING 
ELIMINATES  NIGHT  DIFFERENTIAL 


JL^  JLii 

PERFORATE  TAPE -DAY  SHIFT 


# 

SET  TYPE  AUTOMATICALLY— 3  SHIFTS 


More  than  1,200  publishers  are  already 
taking  advantage  of  the  time  and  money¬ 
saving  economies  of  teletypesetter 
equipment.  Perhaps  you  can,  too.  For  full 
information,  write  to  Teletypesetter  Cor¬ 
poration,  Dept.  E3,  2752  N.  Clyboum 
Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


TELEJyPESETTER 
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Court  Receives 
First  of  Briefs 
In  Jackson  Case 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Another  20-day  period  remains 
before  proceedings  will  be  com¬ 
plete  in  the  suit  involving  sale  of 
“control”  stock  in  Mississippi  Pub¬ 
lishers  Corp.,  which  owns  both 
Jackson  papers  and  a  TV  station. 

In  lieu  of  oral  arguments,  Judge 
L.  Arnold  Pyle  asked  attorneys 
for  complainants  and  defense  to 
file  briefs,  and  the  first  of  these 
have  just  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  court  by  attorneys  for 
Frederick  Sullens,  Walter  John¬ 
son,  et  al,  who  are  seeking  to  halt 
the  sale.  The  Hederman  defend¬ 
ants  will  next  file  their  response. 
They  have  contracted  to  buy  20 
shares  of  corporation  stock  from 
Mrs.  Ann  Sullens  Lomax,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  complainant  Sullens,  for 
$250,000. 

The  Hedermans  contended  the 
purchase  would  stabilize  the  cor¬ 
poration  against  threats  of  a 
locked  directorate  and  eventual 
dissolution. 

Formed  in  1937,  MPC  pur¬ 
chased  the  assets  of  the  Jackson 
Daily  News  and  the  Clarion 
Ledger.  The  corporations  previ¬ 
ously  owning  the  papers  were  for¬ 
mally  dissolved  by  the  same  chan¬ 
cery  court  which  heard  the  stock 
sale  suit,  and  stock  in  the  new 
corporation  was  issued  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  prior  companies. 

President  of  the  corporation  is 
H.  V.  Watkins,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
first  president.  His  testimony  was 
climactic  when  he  asserted  that 
Jackson  has  two  good,  home- 
owned  newspapers  because  the 
corporation  exists  and  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  them  only  under 
corporation  operation. 

Good  for  All  Concerned 

President  Watkins  said  the 
corporation  has  proved  good  for 
the  papers  and  for  its  patrons, 
both  advertisers  and  readers.  Fair 
and  reasonable  charges  for  the 
services  of  the  papers  have  pro¬ 
duced  bigger  and  better  newspa¬ 
pers,  paying  proper  salaries  to  em¬ 
ployes  and  proper  dividends  to 
corporation  stockholders,  the  wit¬ 
ness  said. 

Mr.  Watkins  said  a  continuance 
of  the  corporation  is  best  for  the 
papers  and  for  the  community  and 
state  which  they  serve. 

Complainants  have  said  the  pro¬ 
posed  stock  purchase  would  vio¬ 
late  terms  of  an  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  papers’  owners 
prior  to  formation  of  MPC.  Mr. 
Watkins  testified  he  had  never 
heard  of  such  an  agreement  until 
the  present  suit  was  filed  though 
he  has  been  a  director,  the  attor- 
ney-in-chief  and  the  president  of 
the  corporation  for  10  years. 

Complainants  charged  the  corp¬ 
oration  was  not  properly  formed. 
Mr.  Watkins  testified  as  to  the 
extreme  care  with  which  the  lead¬ 


ing  attorneys  of  Jackson  prepared 
and  checked  every  step  in  setting 
up  the  corporation. 

Complainants  asserted  the  stock 
of  Mrs.  Lomax  was  not  properly 
hers. 

Mr.  Watkins  identified  the  of¬ 
ficial  decrees  of  the  same  court 
trying  the  case  in  which  the  stock 
was  given  to  her  under  terms  of 
her  mother’s  will.  Mr.  Sullens 
joined  in  the  petition  to  have  this 
done,  court  records  showed.  Mrs. 
Lomax  has  held  the  stock  in  her 
own  name  for  13  years,  drawing 
dividends  without  dispute  and  be¬ 
ing  seated  in  stockholder  meetings 
without  objection,  he  said. 

Mr.  Watkins  testified  the  corpo¬ 
ration  was  chartered  in  Delaware, 
where  the  previous  Jackson  News 
charter  had  been  issued,  and  the 
State  of  Mississippi  had  licensed 
the  corporation  to  do  business  in 
the  state. 

The  trial  consumed  five  weeks. 

■ 

Edgar  Mills  Receives 
Amasa  Howe  Award 

Boston 

Edgar  M.  Mills,  political  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  was  awarded  the 
fourth  annual  Amasa  Howe 
Award  for  the  best  news  writing 
of  public  significance  in  a  Boston 
paper  at  a  Boston  Press  Club  ban¬ 
quet  March  8. 

Mr.  Mills  received  the  prize, 
$500  and  a  bronze  plaque,  for  a 
series  of  three  articles  on  pro¬ 
posed  Congressional  redistricting. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Ore¬ 
gon  presented  the  award. 

Another  feature  of  the  dinner 
was  a  “meet  the  press”  demon¬ 
stration,  with  Boston  newspaper¬ 
men  turning  the  tables  on  Law¬ 
rence  Spivak.  Moderator  of  the 
panel  was  Neal  O’Hara  of  the 
Traveler.  Panel  members  were 
Elizabeth  Watts,  Globe;  Lester 
Allen,  Post;  S.  Edward  Holland, 
Daily  Record,  and  George  Minot, 
Herald. 

Rudolph  Elie,  Herald  columnist, 
was  toastmaster. 

■ 

SDX  Initiates  Nine 
From  Three  Fields 

Nine  new  members  were  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  this  week. 

The  initiates  are:  Jesse  G.  Bell, 
news  service  manager,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.; 
Lee  E.  Cooper,  real  estate  editor. 
New  York  Times;  Thomas  H.  De- 
Bow,  director  of  public  relations. 
Cities  Service  Oil  Co.;  Thomas  J. 
Deegan,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector,  Allegheny  Corp.;  John 
Denson,  managing  editor,  News¬ 
week;  Edgar  A.  Grunwald,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Business  Week;  Ed- 
w  a  r  d  Hughes,  foreign  editor. 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Raymond  B. 
O’Neill,  national  news  editor.  New 
York  Times,  and  Edward  A.  Walsh, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism, 
Fordham  University. 


Journalist  Role 
Made  Harder  By 
New  Concepts 

Houston 

It’s  a  lot  harder  to  be  an  up- 
to-date  newsman  today — whether 
you’re  reporter,  telecaster  or  pub¬ 
lisher  —  because  the  concept  of 
what  is  news  is  changing  more 
rapidly. 

This  is  the  current  challenge  to 
the  profession  to  keep  on  top  of 
current  interests  of  their  readers, 
Ken  Clayton,  managing  editor  of 
the  Quill  and  publicity  man  for 
the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune,  told 
a  state  convention  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  here  last  week. 

“The  range  of  readers’  interests 
today  is  really  astounding,”  Mr. 
Clayton  said,  “and  a  dismaying  as¬ 
pect  to  anyone  trying  to  keep  up 
with  them  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
still  increasing  at  a  terrific  rate. 

Beneficial  Trend 
“Product  news,  business  news, 
foreign  news,  entertainment  news, 
beauty  news,  fashion  news,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  ‘newses’  are  a 
part  of  the  accelerated  growth  of 
interest  in  all  aspects  of  the  world 
around  us. 

“This  is  probably  more  beneficial 
than  otherwise.  It  indicates  an  ex¬ 
panded  interest  in  the  product 
which  we  journalists  have  for  sale 
— a  trend  about  which  few  manu¬ 
facturers  would  complain. 

“At  the  same  time,  if  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  capitalize  on  that  trend,  it’s 
up  to  us  to  give  the  customer  the 
1954  streamlined  model  that  he 
expects  to  get — and  there’s  the 
rub.  Given  the  wisdom  of  Solo¬ 
mon  and  the  strength  of  Hercules, 
we  may  turn  out  an  acceptable 
product,  but  this  is  no  time  for 
anyone  to  anticipate  a  rocking 
chair  assignment.” 

Mayor  Roy  Hofheinz,  owner  of 
Station  KTHT  and  a  stockholder 
in  a  television  station,  was  one  of 
20  pledges  initiated  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Another  was  John  T.  Jones, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

New  Government  ‘Pitch’ 

The  Mayor  called  on  all  the 
journalist  fields  to  re-evaluate  their 
coverage  of  government  news. 

‘The  feeling  has  come  that  the 
only  ‘pitch’  of  the  reporter  that 
will  gain  attention  and  sell  news¬ 
papers,  attract  listeners  or  view¬ 
ers,  is  the  sensational  negative  ap¬ 
proach,”  the  Mayor  said,  “with  its 
emphasis  on  the  defects,  on  the  ob¬ 
jector,  the  obstructionist,  the 
recalcitrant. 

“It  is  time  we  reappraise  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  we  are  headed  in 
reporting,  both  of  local  and  na¬ 
tional  events. 

“Newspapers,  radio  and  TV  no 
longer  have  that  ‘community  chest 
sacred  cow’  protective  attitude  they 
used  to  have  about  hometown  in¬ 
stitutions.  But  I’m  not  at  all  sure 
the  old  system  wasn’t  preferable 


to  the  maximizing  of  small  de¬ 
fects  that  would  occur  in  any  ad¬ 
ministration.” 

“There  is  an  opportunity  for 
journalists,”  he  said,  “to  present, 
first,  the  problem,  and,  second,  an 
approach  to  the  solution.  Such 
a  type  of  news  handling  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  and  understood.” 

Request  Denied 

A  challenge  to  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation — a  request  by  Houston’s 
Minute  Women  organization  to  re¬ 
cord  the  talk  of  Ralph  O’Leary, 
city  editor  of  the  Houston  Post, 
because  the  Minute  Women  be¬ 
lieved  recording  would  cause  Mr. 
O’Leary  to  be  more  accurate  in 
his  remarks  about  them — was  met 
by  being  ignored.  Motions  to  re¬ 
ject  the  requests  were  tabled. 

Mr.  O'Leary  is  a  former  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  reporter.  His  series 
last  year  exposing  Houston’s  Min¬ 
ute  Women  as  a  reactionary  pres¬ 
sure  group  won  the  state  AP 
prize  and  has  just  captured  the 
Broun  award.  {See  page  9.) 

The  Houston  chapter  of  the 
Minute  Women  asserted  that  Mr. 
O’Leary  had  made  a  number  of 
“glaring  mistakes”  in  his  series. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  con¬ 
vention  was  a  closed  meeting  of 
professional  men  convening  to  dis¬ 
cuss  professional  subjects. 

Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Press,  suggested  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Minute  Women 
be  invited  to  attend,  since  a  con¬ 
vention  of  journalists  was  not  in 
position  to  insist  on  closed  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  convention  approved  a  mo¬ 
tion  made  by  Jimmy  Banks  of  the 
Governor’s  office,  to  table  action 
on  the  Minute  Women’s  request. 

Mr.  O’Leary  in  his  talk  (devoid 
of  “incidents”)  the  following  day 
commented  that  investigating  can 
be  done  successfully  by  either  the 
soft-spoken  or  the  hard-boiled  rc- 
portei*. 

“First,  in  an  investigation, 
you’re  like  the  prosecutor,”  he 
commented.  “Then  you’re  defense 
attorney. 

“Then  you  have  two  parallel 
stories.  So  you  become  judge  and 
jury  and  decide  what  is  fair.” 

The  convention  appointed  Staley 
McBrayer,  Fort  Worth  publisher, 
and  A.  Paul  Jones,  Dallas  agency 
chief,  to  a  committee  to  meet 
with  the  state  bar  association  on 
plans  for  offering  a  $250  award 
in  June  for  the  best  series  “pro¬ 
moting  justice.” 

A.  Pat  Daniels,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mayor  Hofheinz,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  association. 
He  succeeds  Jack  Butler,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

m 

Now  You  Nome  It 

London 

The  Air  Force  Daily  is  now  the 
American  Daily  and  it’s  running 
a  contest  among  readers  to  choose 
still  another  name. 
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Avast,  Sailor . . .  "Scotch”  is  a  brand  name 
for  tape— don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 

of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 


Saint  Paul 


Minnesota 
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Engravers  Sign 
New  Contract, 
Accept  $3.75 

A  one-year  contract  bearing  the 
expiration  date  of  Dec.  7  and  con¬ 
taining  the  $3.75  package  increase 
originally  offered,  was  signed 
March  10  by  Local  1,  Internation¬ 
al  Photo-Engravers  Union  of 
North  America,  and  the  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  of  New  York  City. 

The  contract  covers  photo-en¬ 
gravers  employed  in  shops  oper¬ 
ated  by  six  newspapers;  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  not  a 
party.  The  new  day  scale,  retro¬ 
active  to  Dec.  8,  when  the  engrav¬ 
ers  ended  an  11 -day  strike,  is 
$129.50  for  3614  hours.  The  night 
scale  is  $139.50  and  that  for  the 
lobster  trick  is  $144. 

Negotiations  with  other  craft 
unions  are  continuing. 

$4.50  Guild  Increase 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  this  week  reached  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Guild  on  the  basis 
of  the  Times  arbitration  award, 
giving  a  $4.50  increase  in  the  top 
brackets. 

A  Fact  Finding  Board  denied 
the  engravers  anything  more  than 
what  the  publishers  had  offered. 
Although  there  was  much  talk  of 
“resuming  the  strike,”  when  the 
board’s  report  first  became  public 
a  week  ago,  the  newspaper  engrav¬ 
ers  at  a  Sunday  meeting  voted  to 
follow  the  advice  of  their  leaders, 
and  “swallow  the  bitter  pill.”  The 
vote  was  209  to  76. 

Both  Edward  J.  Volz,  president 
of  the  international  union,  and 
Denis  M.  Burke,  leader  of  the 
New  York  local,  advised  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  go  along. 

Leaders  of  the  various  craft  un¬ 
ions  and  the  Guild  —  generally 
known  as  the  “blood  brotherhood” 
— had  conferred  Saturday. 

Mr.  Burke  told  his  members: 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  all  of  us  to  go 
on  strike.  We  are  united  as  we 
stand,  but  should  the  members 
of  the  other  unions  be  put  to  the 
test  again,  who  knows  what  their 
reaction  would  be?” 

No  single  union  could  win  a 
strike.  Mr.  Burke  added. 

Mr.  Volz  exhorted  the  men  to 
“call  it  a  day — distasteful  and  un¬ 
pleasant  as  it  may  be — and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  future.” 

Printers  End  Strike 
Begun  5  Years  Ago 

Springfiei.d,  Mo. 

Members  of  Local  158,  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
ended  their  strike  against  Spring- 
field  Newspapers,  Inc.  this  week 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  19.  The  walk¬ 
out  began  July  11,  1949.  None  of 
the  other  craft  unions  supported  it 
and  the  newspapers  have  contin¬ 
ued  publication  by  using  tape. 

In  December,  1951,  the  ITU’s 
corporate  subsidiary.  Unitypo,  es¬ 
tablished  a  five-day  News  Digest. 


$2-4  Guild  Pact 
Reached  in  Chicago 

Chicago 

Weekly  raises  of  $2  to  $4  were 
included  in  a  new  one-year  agree¬ 
ment  reached  here  between  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Guild,  subject  to 
final  approval  by  the  Guild. 

Wage  increases  were  granted  in 
the  following  brackets:  less  than 
$40  weekly,  $2;  $40  to  $60,  $2.50; 
$60  to  $80,  $3;  $80  to  $100,  $3.50; 
and  over  $100,  $4.  Copy  boys’ 
minimums  were  increased  from 
$35.50  to  $39  for  beginners;  after 
six  months,  raised  from  $37  to 
$40  a  week. 

The  new  contract  provides  that 
not  more  than  two  combination 
reporter-photographers  may  be 
regularly  assigned  in  suburban 
areas  outside  of  Chicago. 

Journal  Expands 
Stock  Market 
Teletypesetting 

San  Francisco 

Remote  -  control  typesetting  of 
detailed  stock  exchange  quotations 
has  been  extended  into  the  entire 
four  plants  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Service  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Edi¬ 
tion,  published  here,  began  March 
1.  The  installation  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  own  Electro-typesetter  method 
began  in  New  York  last  June, 
was  extended  to  Chicago  last  Sep¬ 
tember  and  then  to  Dallas  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  method  enables  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  receive  the  same  detailed 
and  complete  market  coverage 
service  as  the  East,  Worron  E. 
Wert,  business  manager  of  the 
Journal’s  Coast  edition,  explained. 

The  installation  here  was  placed 
in  operation  by  the  addition  of  one 
printer  who  watches  the  perforat¬ 
ing  equipment  “in  the  alley”  that 
divide.s  the  double-banks  of  re¬ 
perforators.  The  original  tape  it¬ 
self  is  produced  in  New  York  by 
Associated  Press  operators. 

Production  is  at  the  rate  of  eight 
I  16-em  lines  per  minute  in  six 
point.  Bid  and  asked  quotations 
.  are  7%  ems  in  length.  When  the 
tape  shifts  from  market  prices  to 
bid  and  ask  figures,  an  automatic 
stop  signal  delays  production  un¬ 
til  the  operator  of  the  linecasting 
machine  has  made  the  necessary 
■  change. 

No  local  tape  is  punched  and 
1  no  perforated  matter  is  used  for 
.  body  news  type,  it  was  explained. 
.  The  perforator  operation  lasts  for 
f  90  minutes  of  each  working  day. 
t  Special  keyboards  attached  for 

-  the  tape  operation  arc  removed 
when  the  wire  lines  close.  San 

5  Francisco  and  Los  ,\ngeles  Ex- 

-  change  figures  are  then  set  manu¬ 
ally.  along  with  news  reports. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Stark 

Abitibi  Report 
Cites  Increase 
In  $  Discount 

Toronto 

The  annual  report  of  D.  W. 
Ambridge,  president  of  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
this  week  called  attention  to  the 
rise  in  discount  on  the  American 
dollar  as  a  factor  in  the  firm’s 
earnings  record. 

Last  year,  he  noted,  began  with 
the  U.  S.  dollar  at  a  discount  of 
nearly  3%.  By  mid-year  it  was 
down  to  Vi%,  but  at  year-end  it 
was  back  to  nearly  3%.  Current¬ 
ly  the  discount  rate  is  above  3%. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped,”  said  Mr. 
Ambridge,  “that  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  will  rise,  and  that 
the  disparity  which  now  exists  be¬ 
tween  these  two  neighboring  cur¬ 
rencies  will  disappear.” 

Newsprint  delivered  to  the  U.  S. 
is  paid  for  in  American  dollars. 
The  all-time  high  of  728,039  tons 
of  newsprint  figured  largely  in 
Abitibi’s  total  sales  of  $109,768,- 
039  for  1953. 

Taxes  More  Than  Net 

The  company’s  sales  record  was 
below  that  of  1951.  Net  earnings 
for  1953  amounted  to  $10,044,- 
152;  income  taxes  took  $1  1,385,- 
000. 

Mr.  .Ambridge  reported  that  de¬ 
mand  for  the  company’s  principal 
product,  newsprint,  was  good  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  except  for  a  few 
weeks  in  April  and  May  when  a 
shortage  of  orders  made  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  output  necessary. 

Dividends  for  the  year  totalled 
$5,486,960  against  the  1952  fig¬ 
ure  of  $5,300,706.  Capital  and 
surplus  stood  at  $95,469,287  com¬ 
pared  with  $90,912,095. 

Current  assets  at  close  of  1953 
totalled  $49,454,071  compared 
with  $47,809,617  year  earlier,  and 
current  liabilities  amounted  to 
$18.2.‘^6,392  against  $18,933,172. 
Working  capital  was  substantially 
higher,  amounting  to  $31,197,679 
compared  with  $28,876,446  at  end 
of  1952. 


Detroit  Honors 
Star  Reporter 
And  Columnist 

Detroit 

Detroit  observed  a  double  birth¬ 
day  celebration  on  Feb.  22.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  was  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington,  but  more 
than  that,  it  was  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington  Stark,  for  the 
last  15  years  the  author  of  the 
Detroit  News’  column.  Town  Talk. 

Born  Feb.  22,  1884,  the  70-year- 
old  reporter  and  columnist,  has 
built  up  a  host  of  friends.  He 
began  his  long  career  on  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  in  1905,  but 
switched  over  to  the  News  in 
1912. 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  21,  the  church 
he  attends,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
(Episcopal)  honored  him  with  a 
corporate  communion  for  men  and 
boys  and  he  spoke  at  a  breakfast 
following. 

Next  morning,  bright  and  early, 
there  was  another  breakfast  in 
the  Hotel  Staffer.  There  Mr.  Stark, 
this  year’s  Michigan  Chairman  of 
Brotherhood  Week,  was  lauded  by 
clergymen  of  every  faith  and  by 
civic  leaders.  The  Mayor  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  him  the 
town’s  top  citizen. 

Big  Dinner 

In  the  evening,  hundreds  gath¬ 
ered  for  a  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Fort 
Shelby. 

Back  of  all  this  affection  for  the 
man  is  a  singular  record  of 
achievement.  On  his  newspaper 
he  has  been  an  ace  reporter  from 
his  early  days  at  police  headquar¬ 
ters  down  to  now.  He  has  been 
drama  editor,  city  editor  and  a 
feature  writer  with  a  national  rep¬ 
utation. 

But  in  the  last  15  years  he 
really  struck  his  stride.  His  col¬ 
umn,  Town  Talk,  took  on  a  deep¬ 
ly  nostalgic  complexion.  He  made 
all  Detroit  re-discover  its  exciting 
tradition  and  Detroit  loved  it.  He 
became  president  of  the  Detroit 
Historical  Society  and  activated  a 
campaign  for  a  new  Historical  Mu- 
.seum,  which  was  dedicated  on  the 
city’s  250th  birthday,  July  24, 
1951. 

On  George  W.  Stark  Day,  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Mayor,  the  guest 
of  honor  was  reminded  that  he  in¬ 
spired  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
Automobile  held  in  Detroit  in 
1946  and  the  mammoth  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  250th  birthday, 
celebrated  in  1951. 

As  a  token  of  its  esteem,  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  presented  Mr. 
Stark  and  his  wife  with  a  trip 
through  England.  France  and 
Switzerland. 

Mrs.  Stark  is  famous  in  her  own 
right,  a  newspaper  poet  whose 
work  i.s  widely  syndicated  through 
the  .Associated  Newspapers,  under 
her  maiden  name,  Anne  Campbell. 
This  greatly  cherished  newspaper 
team  began  a  domestic  partner¬ 
ship  38  years  ago. 
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;t’s  he  sensible  about  this  subject  of 
K)wer. 


If  some  show-off  wants  to  get  tlte  jump 
on  you  at  a  trafTte  light,  why  not  let  him 
have  fun?  He  isn’t  kidding  anyone  but 
himself,  when  the  name  on  your  car  is 
O.NTURY. 


I  i  horsepc 

An  all-American  tackle  doesn't  go 
around  tackling  people  in  eveiyday  life. 

A  world-record  sprinter  doesn’t  have  to 
demonstrate  his  prowess  on  city 
sidewalks. 

The  better  you  are,  the  less  you  have  to 
prove  it. 

And  that’s  how  it  is  with  a  Iluick 
Centi  RY. 

Of  course  it’s  a  spectacular  performer— 
a  car  with  instantly  responsive  action.  It 
has  to  be,  for  it  conddnes  a  high-com- 
pression  2(K)-horsepower  V8  engine  with 
a  nimble  weight  of  only  .'1866  pounds  as 
it  comes  off  the  assembly  line. 

That’s  a  power-to-weight  ratio  that  chalks 
up  a  new  record  —  a  ratio  that  no  other 
Ibiick  has  ever  reached  before. 


llie  real  pride  ot  owning  such  a  car  is 
simply  this:  \ou  know  so  well  what  it 
can  do  that  you  never  have  to  prove  it. 

That  lets  you  enjoy  the  tireless  ease  of 
its  gait  in  ordinary  driving,  when  only 
a  fraction  of  its  eager  power  is  working. 
It  gives  yon  a  (|uick  reserve  for  breasting 
a  hill  —  and  the  happy  knowledge  that 
there’s  still  more  to  come  in  a  sudden 
emergency. 

Sure,  this  is  more  power  than  most 
people  really  have  to  have.  Ibit  you  can 
hardly  call  it  extravagant,  when 
you  are  buying  more 
power  per  dollar  in  a  Ck 
than  yon  get  in  any  otii 
in  America. 

When  better  outomobiles  ore  built  Buick  will  build  them 


MIITON  SfllE 
STARS  FOR  RUICK 

$«e  ih« 

Buick'Berle  Show 
Twevdny  Fveninqs 


It  can  spin  your  wheels  on  a  dry  pave¬ 
ment  if  you  give  it  the  gun.  but  why  waste 
rubber? 


The  200-horsepower  Buick  CfNTuar  for 
1954  is  ovoifob/e  in  o  foil  line  of 
models,  including  Fhe  stunning  new  6- 
passenger  Convertib/e  shown  here. 
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Press  Argument 

continued  from  page  10 


raphy  goes  on  in  the  hallways  out¬ 
side  the  trial  court  room.  .  .  .  And 
1  think  I  could  find  judges  here 
and  there  who  are  not  above  help¬ 
ing  induce  a  newsworthy  court 
room  person  to  pose  for  pictures 
outside  in  the  hallway.  These  are 
likely  to  be  the  judges  who  are  up 
for  reelection  this  year. 

Individnal  Interpretation 

I  suppose  that,  as  it  is  drawn, 
the  Canon  must  submit  itself  to 
each  judge  for  interpretation.  It 
gives  him  no  real  directions  as  to 
locale  and  extent  of  jurisdiction. 
You  must  realistically  remember 
that  there  constantly  are  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  and  plaintiff’s  law¬ 
yers  and  defense  lawyers  who  will¬ 
ingly  and  selfishly  work  for  photo¬ 
graphic  benefits  in  print.  A  judge 
does  not  forthrightly  interfere  with 
counsel’s  proclivities  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

(Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Howard 
said  he  was  poking  fun  at  the 
language  of  the  Canon.) 

In  the  case  of  a  proposed  stat¬ 
ute,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  present,  demonstrate,  and  file 
evidences  of  known  abuses,  case 
by  case,  incident  by  incident,  which 
called  for  this  reform;  and  the  leg¬ 
islative  process  would  likely  have 
insured  that  this  evidence  got  to 
the  minds  and  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  again  likely  would  have 
been  sympathetic  to  it. 

I  suppose  this  evidence  could  be 
produced,  demonstrated  and  re¬ 
corded  for  this  purpose.  That  is, 
in  support  of  this  Canon.  I  mean 
evidence  of  contestants  at  law 
having  had  their  rights  abridged 
by  photograph  and  broadcast  ac¬ 
tivity  in  courts  over  the  land,  pos¬ 
sibly  resulting  in  mistrials,  rever¬ 
sals,  changes  of  venue,  and  filing 
of  protests.  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  yet  been  any  very  formal  pub¬ 
lic  demonstration  of  evils  and  in¬ 
justices  to  support  the  Canon  on 
a  national  level,  and  I  suggest  the 
efficacy  of  such  a  demonstration; 
to  take  the  issue  out  of  the  realm 
of  opinion,  conversation,  and  sur¬ 
mise. 

Press  Is  Fluid 

Newspapers  have  acquired  a 
fluid  character  like  water.  They 
will  filter,  flow,  and  ebb  into  all 
spaces  where  no  formal  resistance 
exists.  If  we  cannot  take  photos 
in  the  court  room,  we  will  take 
them  in  the  hallways;  if  we  can¬ 
not  take  them  in  the  hall  ways, 
we  will  take  them  on  the  court 
house  steps.  If  we  cannot  learn 
facts  from  an  open  court  session, 
we  will  endeavor  to  learn  them 
from  participants  in  chambers.  If 
our  inquisitiveness  is  put  off,  sus¬ 
picion  redoubles  our  efforts.  When 
we  can  invade  privacy  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  popular  interest,  we  will 
try  to  do  so.  The  one  reason  for 
this  phenomenon  is  the  insatiable 
desire  of  the  American  people  for 


the  daily  news  report  of  a  free 
press. 

To  exemplify,  let  me  narrow  this 
phenomenon’s  effect  down  to  news¬ 
papers  and  lawyers.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  the  authors  of  Canon  35  for 
the  improvement  of  the  courts  of 
the  land  were  so  revolted  at  the 
arrant  audacities  of  court  room 
photography  and  broadcasting  that 
they  gave  up  reading  their  news¬ 
papers  morning  and  evening?  It 
never  would  have  occurred  to 
them  to  do  so.  They  —  the  law¬ 
yers  of  America  —  are  better  in¬ 
formed  about  all  matters  about 
which  they  wish  to  know  than  any 
lawyer  class  elsewhere  in  the 
world;  because  the  American  news¬ 
paper  today  is  that  far  ahead  of 
the  press  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world. 

I  have  heard  that  some  lawyers 
admire  the  British  restrictions  on 
press  reports  of  the  courts,  for 
which  some  sound  reasons  can  be 
advanced.  But  are  you  willing  not 
to  know  as  much  about  your 
courts  as  you  regularly  are  told 
now  by  your  newspapers,  for  un¬ 
der  the  British  restrictions  you 
will  not  know  nearly  that  much? 

Valentine’s  Day 

I  heard  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Associated  Press  discuss  what 
news  in  this  country  would  be  like 
if  continental  press  rules  and  cus¬ 
toms  were  applied  to  American 
crime  and  corruption  reports,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rule  of  using  merely 
initials  to  designate  police  quarries 
or  criminal  defendants;  which  rules 
and  customs  prevail  today  in 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland.  He  paraphrased  this 
well  known  story: 

"Chicago,  Feb.  14,  1929: — Ten 
gangsters  were  found  shot  dead  in 
a  North  Side  garage  today,  appar¬ 
ently  by  gangsters  of  a  rival  or¬ 
ganization.  The  initials  of  the  dead 
were  A.  C..  W.  J.,  A.  L.,  M.  N.. 
T.  G.,  T.  O.,  C.  A..  D.  A..  L.  O., 
and  B.  L.,  most  of  whom  were  con¬ 
victs  or  suspects  under  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  laws.  A  witness  told  of  seeing 
men  in  policemen’s  uniforms  run 
from  the  garage  carrying  sub-ma¬ 
chine  guns.  Police  believe  the 
victims  were  executed  under  gang¬ 
land  code  law  by  a  band  operating 
in  the  interests  of  A .  C." 

Incidentally,  who  was  it  who 
rescued  Chicago  from  this  era  of 
terror  and  breakdown  of  justice? 
Let  us  say  it  was  well-informed 
and  courageous  citizens,  whose 
courage  was  their  own  but  whose 
information  came  from  their  daily 
newspapers. 

Now,  how  did  America  produce 
this  best-informing  institution  of 
newspapers  organized  for  private 
profit,  to  make  us  the  best-in¬ 
formed  people  in  the  world? 
America  produced  it  because  news- 
pap)er  enterprisers  have  fought  mil- 
itantly  for  the  freedom  to  publish 
at  their  own  risk. 

Our  newspapers  never  sold  out 
to  the  government  foreign  office 
as  newspapers  have  done  in  other 
civilized  countries  of  the  world. 


Heedless  as  they  are,  our  news¬ 
papers  have  insisted  on  exposing 
facts,  at  whatever  risk,  that  read¬ 
ers  wanted  to  know;  actually  the 
“rights”  of  people  to  know  never 
have  been  completely  settled. 

And  this  is  the  real  reason  that 
people  go  on  reading  newspapers. 

I  assure  you  that,  singly  and 
as  a  class,  newspapers  are  not  with¬ 
out  some  caution,  some  con¬ 
science,  and  some  common  sense. 
Even  in  their  most  feudal  opera¬ 
tion,  they  do  not  wish  the  courts 
of  the  land  to  be  without  dignity 
and  decorum. 

Appropriate  Occasions 

Almost  all  of  us  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  judge  of  a  court 
of  law  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the 
rules  of  fair  play  in  his  court. 

It  might  have  been  better  to 
leave  to  each  judge  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  news  photography 
would  be  appropriate,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  there  will  surely  be  times 
when  it  is  not  appropriate. 

Let  us  imagine  a  court  room 
scene  around  the  application  made 
to  the  court  of  public  officials  for 
an  important  improvement,  in 
which  no  clash  of  emotions,  wits, 
or  facts  is  likely  to  develop.  No 
such  scene  depicted  in  print  would 
degrade  a  court.  Let  us  imagine 
a  jurist  who  is  probing  community 
affairs  from  the  bench.  The  em¬ 
phasis  of  a  published  photograph 
might  assist  the  court’s  purpose. 

Of  course,  once  a  judge’s  order 
has  been  voiced,  he  should  ob¬ 
tain  compliance  for  it.  If  he  says 
“no  photographs,”  he  must  stop 
all  photography  or  be  less  than  a 
judge. 

This  was  the  issue  in  the  most 
important  news  photography  case 
involving  a  court  room  to  date, 
that  involving  a  Baltimore  news¬ 
paper  in  the  1920’s;  whose  photog¬ 
rapher  took  shots  with  such  a 
small  and  unobtrusive  camera  that 
its  operation  went  completely  un¬ 
noticed  by  court  and  participants 
— and  thereby  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  decorum  and  dignity  of 
the  court  at  the  moment.  The 
Maryland  court  which  upheld  the 
contempt  penalty  settled  only  on 
the  order  of  the  court  against  any 
photography,  and  this  camera’s 
not  impinging  on  dignity  and  de¬ 
corum  of  the  moment  went  un¬ 
reviewed. 

We  have  cameras  today  and  will 
have  better  ones  tomorrow  whose 
operation  will  be  unnoticeable  and 
therefore  similarly  unoffending. 
For  all  I  know,  by  tomorrow  the 
TV  scientists  may  have  developed 
equipment  which  can  operate  un- 
noticeably  through  an  aperture  in 
wall  or  ceiling  and  which  will 
bring  to  audiences  all  kinds  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  as  they  do  now  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Congress  and  the 
United  Nations,  as  visually  as 
newspapers  do  now  literally  by 
printed  word.  Not  all  our  statutes 
and  rules,  alas,  allow  for  the  on¬ 
rush  of  scientific  invention;  but  it 
comes  nevertheless,  just  as  the 
kings  departed. 
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The  same  considerations  apply 
to  the  use  of  other  mechanical  de¬ 
vices. 

Misconceptions 

The  primary  misconception  is 
that  the  courts  are  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  that  criminal  trials 
are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  sadistic  instincts  of 
a  large  part  of  the  public,  includ-  ' 
ing  the  relatively  few  who  cat 
crowd  into  the  courtroom.  The 
more  sensational  the  offense  or 
the  defense,  the  more  sordid  the 
story  which  is  unfolded,  the  great¬ 
er  is  the  demand  for  detail. 

Fortunately  most  of  the  public 
including  most  of  the  Press  have 
a  true  concept  of  the  primary 
function  of  the  court  in  a  criming 
trial.  .  .  . 

Fundamentally,  the  requir^ 
ment  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  accused 
in  a  criminal  trial.  This  require 
ment  was  created  and  satisfied  Ion; 
before  photography,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  or  tape  recording  came  in¬ 
to  existence.  Trials  would  be  no 
less  public  in  the  constitutional 
sense  if  the  mechanical  devices 
used  by  reporters  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  were  forever  banned  from 
the  courtroom. 

Proper  enforcement  of  the  Can¬ 
on  will  in  no  way  impede  the 
proper  discharge  by  the  Press  of 
its  ancient  duty  to  fully  and  fairly 
report  the  news  and  will  help  ns 
all  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in 
our  courts  with  fitting  dignity  and 
decorum. 

Civil  Proceedings 

The  Canon  applies  as  much  to 
civil  cases  as  it  does  to  those  on 
the  criminal  side. 

I  refer  to  the  preliminary  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  temporary  alimony  in 
the  case  of  Roosevelt  v,  Rooseveb 
The  case  is  yet  to  be  tried  on  tht 
merits.  As  an  exhibit  I  offer  the 
feature  “story”  in  Life,  dated  Feb. 
15,  1954.  Let  me  say  right  here 
that  the  judge  who  presided  and 
who  gave  the  Press  permission  to 
take  photographs  and  tape  record¬ 
ings  at  the  first  day’s  hearing  real¬ 
ized  at  once  that  such  activities  in 
a  court  of  justice  are  utterly  ill- 
advised  and  as  promptly  revoked 
the  permission  he  had  granted. 
But  the  case  serves  to  illustratt 
the  wisdom  of  the  Bar  in  adoptin? 
the  Canon  we  are  discussing. 

Imagine  the  trial  judge  in  thb 
or  in  any  other  case  trying  to 
“concentrate  upon  the  single 
ject  of  promoting  justice”  witb 
nearly  50  newspaper  reporters  and 
photographers  in  his  courtroom 
during  the  taking  of  testimony,  not 
to  mention  those  who  were  re 
sponsible  for  operating  the  sound 
recording  devices!  When  we  con¬ 
sider  courtroom  reporting  such  as 
this,  we  may  well  pause  to  won¬ 
der  whether  Peter  Zenger  h^ 
once  more  turned  over  in  h» 
grave! 
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More  than  just  a  gleam  in  an  engineer’s 
mind  . . .  the  atomic  power  station  that 
may  someday  light  your  home  is  already 
being  planned.  Long  and  hard  work  lies 
ahead  before  the  first  plant  goes  into 
operation . . .  but  the  incentives  for  push¬ 
ing  ahead  in  this  field  for  the  national 
welfare  are  many. 

In  its  research  work  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  North  American 
Aviation  early  began  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  atomic  power  plants. 
Already,  North  American’s  large  skilled 
team  of  scientists  and  engineers  have 
designed  and  conducted  engineering 
experimentation  for  such  plants. 

Other  North  American  accomplish¬ 
ments  include  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  reactors  for  many  research  appli¬ 
cations.  Research  reactors  designed  and 
built  by  North  American  Aviation  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  in 
operation  at  the  North  American  atomic 
energy  research  laboratory  and  at  the 
California  Research  and  Development 
Company  . . .  helping  provide  data  for 
many  important  nuclear  projects. 

Diversified  research  has  already  given 
us  vital  answers— in  medicine’s  fight  on 
cancer,  in  a  variety  of  industrial  projects 
...  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the 
atomic  sciences.  Each  phase  of  North 
American’s  nuclear  program  will  help 
to  establish  the  sound  engineering  base 
. . .  upon  which  will  be  built  the  atomic 
developments  of  tomorrow. 


organization,  facilities  and  experience  keep 

North  American  Aviation 


A. 


in  aircraft .  . .  atomic  energy  . . .  electronics  . . .  guided  missiles 


years  ahead 


_  _  -L _ I  -J _ I _ X 
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School  Crusade 

continued  from  page  7 

on  the  train  between  the  editorial 
office  and  his  home  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Sunde  was  instructed  by 
Richard  W.  Clarke,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  to  go  ahead  with  the  series. 
Jess  Steam,  veteran  rewrite  man, 
did  most  of  the  writing.  The  by¬ 
lines  read:  “By  Jess  Stearn  With 
Royal  Riley,  David  Gordon,  Syd¬ 
ney  Mirkin  and  James  McGlincy.” 
The  four  reporters  did  most  of  the 
leg  work  and  contributed  to  the 
writing. 

“This  is  not  just  a  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  problem,  of  which  the 
news  columns  are  full,  but  here 
we  have  a  combination  of  the 
Board  of  Education  secrecy  policy, 
the  progressive  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  with  its  permissive  discipline 
plus  city  ordinances  and  state  la¬ 
bor  laws  forming  a  protective  cage 
around  delinquents  in  elementary 
and  high  schools,”  Mr.  Sunde  told 
E&P. 

Afraid  to  Talk 

“We  discovered  fear  among  the 
teachers  to  say  anything,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  supervisory  set-up 
has  virtually  silenced  protests  of 
teachers  regarding  problems  faced 
in  the  classrooms.” 

Mr.  Sunde  charged  that  princi¬ 
pals  are  verbally  instructed  not  to 
talk  to  the  press,  although  Super¬ 
intendent  Jansen  sometime  ago  is¬ 
sued  written  instructions,  upon 
numerous  complaints  by  the  press, 
for  principals  to  give  out  all 
“legitimate”  news.  It  is  the  news¬ 
paper’s  contention  that  a  see-hear- 
tell-no-evil  iron-clad  rule  is  im¬ 
posed  on  school  personnel  from 
the  top. 

Teachers,  therefore,  had  to  be 
interviewed  in  their  homes  or  out¬ 
side  the  schools  and  in  no  single 
case  would  they  permit  the  use  of 
their  names. 

Reporters  wandered  at  will, 
however,  through  the  .schools  and 
were  challenged  only  once,  bear¬ 
ing  out  the  charge  that  the  school 
buildings  virtually  are  open  to  un¬ 
authorized  visitors,  increasing  the 
danger. 

Pictures — Posed,  Uiiposed 

To  illustrate  the  occurrences  re¬ 
corded,  professional  models  were 
used  in  a  few  pictures  but  spot 
pictures  of  kids  lying  on  the  rocks 
“smooching”  in  Central  Park  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours  (with  faces 
blacked  out  to  prevent  identifica¬ 
tion)  and  other  spot  pictures  were 
used. 

The  day  after  the  posed  pictures 
were  used,  the  News  carried  this 
explanatory  box: 

“The  photographs  with  yester¬ 
day’s  story  of  the  sex  problem  in 
the  public  schools  were  posed  by 
professional  models  for  illustra¬ 
tive  purposes  only.  The  scenes 
were  representative  of  instances 
of  moral  laxity  commonly  reported 
by  teachers,  custodians,  parents 
and  police.  During  its  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  News  did  not  attempt 


to  photograph  actual  cases  of  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency  of  this  nature. 
For  obvious  reasons,  it  would  not 
wish  to  print  pictures  disclosing 
the  identities  of  delinquent  school 
children.” 

With  the  story  on  the  narcotics 
traffic  in  the  schools,  all  of  it  deal¬ 
ing  with  current  conditions,  some 
pictures  supplied  by  Federal  nar¬ 
cotics  agents  were  used  and  one 
of  them  happened  to  be  about 
eight  years  old.  School  authori¬ 
ties  seized  upon  that  photo  and 
asserted  the  revelations  were  “an 
old  story”  and  that  the  cases  cited 
occurred  eight  years  ago. 

Unpublished  Photos 

Mr.  Sunde  reached  into  his  desk, 
piled  high  with  mail  from  teachers 
and  students,  and  pulled  out  some 
extremely  damaging  pictures  made 
during  the  series  but  not  used.  He 
said  they  will  be  shown  to  Mr. 
Jansen.  One  showed  a  school  girl 
kissing  a  man  before  entering  his 
car  behind  a  liquor  store  during 
school  hours.  Another  showed  a 
couple  in  a  tight  clinch  outside  a 
school  building  during  .school  hours 
and  so  on.  Such  pictures  were  not 
used  because  the  students  could 
be  recognized. 

“Thugs  have  written  awful  ob¬ 
scenities  to  the  News  since  the 
series  began,”  said  Mr.  Sunde. 
“One  letter,  signed  the  ‘Cool  Cats,’ 
said  they  were  organizing  a  mob 
to  come  down  to  the  News  and 
give  us  something  we  won’t  for¬ 
get.  But  teachers  and  parents  and 
students  who  want  to  get  an  edu¬ 
cation  have  written  us  in  great 
numbers;  ‘God  bless  you.  Please 
don’t  stop.’  ” 

‘Senior’  Spelling 

The  reporters  dug  up  many  piti¬ 
ful,  painful  papers  written  by  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  .seniors  and  were 
soon  to  be  graduated  under  the 
progressive  education  system  of 
automatic  promotions.  Some  of 
the  worst  of  the  papers  were 
graded  “A.” 

High  school  seniors,  the  re¬ 
porters  found,  commonly  make 
spelling  errors  such  as  these: 

“Disposhin”  for  “disposition;” 
“cordcr”  for  “corridor;”  “cispi- 
shin”  for  “suspicion;”  “polsy”  for 
“policy.” 

A  Bronx  high  school  senior 
couldn’t  spell  out  or  read  the  word 
“America.” 

Not  content  with  an  expose  of 
frightening  conditions  existing,  the 
News  has  offered  a  13-point  pro¬ 
gram  calling  for  drastic  educa¬ 
tional  and  legislative  reforms.  It 
stated  the  proposals  were  made 
from  the  experience  of  youth 
workers,  police,  teachers  and 
judges. 

The  continuing  weekly  pages 
will  be  devoted  to  a  constructive 
effort  to  find  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  present  conditions. 
Mr.  Sunde  said  he  felt  that  police 
action  will  at  best  merely  be  a 
deterrent  or  disciplinary  measure 
and  that  any  real  reform  will  have 
to  come  through  the  Board  of 
Education. 


Reporter  Goes 
To  School 
For  Stories 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  trouble  with  modern  edu¬ 
cation  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
of  it,  Mr.  Katherine  Sullivan,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citizen  reporter,  has  con¬ 
cluded  after  going  back  to  school, 
spending  a  full  day  in  each  grade 
of  Columbas  area  schools. 

Assigned  by  Editor  Don  E. 
Weaver  to  get  at  the  facts  sur¬ 
rounding  the  controversy  over 
whether  public  schools  are  doing 
a  satisfactory  job,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
arrived  unannounced  at  a  differ¬ 
ent  school  building  each  day  and 
“enrolled”  in  class  for  the  entire 
school  day. 

She  participated  in  class  dis¬ 
cussions,  took  tests  along  with  the 
youngsters  and  developed  her 
classroom  experiences  into  a  13- 
part  series  of  articles,  including  a 
summary  story. 

According  to  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
high  school  teachers  would  do  well 
to  adapt  many  of  the  modern 
teaching  practices  which  she  found 
in  the  elementary  grades. 

Although  youngsters  in  the 
lower  grades  are  so  interested  in 
school  that  they  “work  furiously 
at  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,” 
this  interest  begins  to  lag  as  stu¬ 
dents  reach  junior  high  level  where 
tradition-bound  teaching  methods 
and  courses  take  over. 

Main  difficulty  with  elementary 
schools  today,  she  believes,  are 
the  tremendously  large  classes.  Al¬ 
though  state  standards  call  for  not 
more  than  25  or  30  pupils  per 
classroom,  all  of  the  classes  which 
she  attended  were  substantially 
larger  than  the  prescribed  maxi- 
mums. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  managed  well  on 
her  tests  until  she  reached  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade,  where  she  flunked  an 
arithmetic  quiz. 

She  expressed  admiration  for 
the  many  techniques  used  by  grade 
teachers  the.se  days  to  generate  and 
hold  the  Interest  of  pupils  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  fundamentals. 


Fred  R.  Davies 
Killed  in  Nassau 

Nassau,  Bahamas 

Fred  R.  Davies,  51,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Nassau 
Guardian,  was  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  here  early  on 
March  7.  He  had  recently  come 
to  Nassau  to  take  his  post  on  the 
Guardian.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Senator  Rupert  W.  Davies,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kingston  (OnL) 
Whig-Standard  and  Peterborough 
(Ont.)  Examiner,  and  was  a  di¬ 
rector  of  both  papers. 

His  brother,  Robertson  Davies, 
is  editor  of  the  Peterborough  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  another  brother,  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Davies,  is  general  manager 
of  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard. 
Mr.  Davies  had  been  on  a  number 
of  Ontario  newspapers  owned  by 
his  father,  served  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Army  during  World  War  II, 
and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters. 

■ 

Lyman  N.  Clark 
Dies  in  Oakland 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Lyman  N.  Clark,  80,  former 
Westfield  (Mass.)  Times  reporter, 
and  later  in  the  newspaper  field 
for  55  years  in  western  states,  died 
here  recently. 

He  leased  the  Virginia  City 
(Nev.)  Chronicle  in  1910,  later 
acquiring  the  property,  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  editor  until  1927,  when  he 
moved  to  Reno  and  joined  the 
Nevada  State  Journal  under  the 
late  Senator  James  C.  Scrugham. 

He  remained  with  the  Journal 
until  1937,  when  he  joined  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Journal  in  No¬ 
vember,  1939. 

■ 

Tom  Andrews  Dies 

Chic.ago 

Thomas  Andrews,  70,  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Branham 
Company,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  died  of  a  heart  attack  March 
7.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
educated  for  the  British  diplomatic 
service,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  1910. 
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Your  First 
Appointment! 

April  17 

★ 

Your  Second 
Appointment! 

April  24 


ake  an  Appointment 

with  some  very  Impot^tont  People! 


ANPA  CONVENTION— APRIL  19th -22nd. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  advantageous  to  make  an  appointment  with  the  very 
executive  you  want  and  need — to  sell  your  service,  your  feature,  your 
equipment — at  a  time  when  he  is  free  from  home  business  activities? 

It  might  be  anything  from  a  new  press  to  a  battery  of  linotypes,  a 
special  selection  of  needed  equipment,  a  clever  innovation  in  comic 
strips,  a  desirable  newspaper  color  process,  newsprint,  ink  ...  a 
feature  that  has  grown  to  be  popula/r  the  nation  across  ...  a  plan  for 
increasing  circulation. 

You  can  MAKE  AN  APPOINTMENT  WITH  THIS  EXECUTIVE 
...  as  tho  you  chatted  ivith  him  face  to  face.  AND  HERE’S  HOW  .  .  . 

Pre-Convention  ISSUE  ★ 

Two  special  numbers  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  released  before  and 
during  the  ANPA  Convention,  offer  you  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  “Make  an  Appointment.”  Your  man  will  read  YOUR  MESSAGE. 
It  is  one  of  his  ways  of  keeping  posted  on  the  things  he  needs  .  .  . 
sooner  or  later  intends  to  BUY.  He  looks  to  the  Pre-Convention  Issue 
for  this  message  as  well  as  for  the  names  and  hotel  addresses  of  all 
those  who  are  attending  the  Convention,  the  complete  programs,  star 
events,  etc.  Forms  close  April  2nd. 


Convention  ISSUE  ★ 

Finally  .  .  .  that  big,  popular,  newsy,  and  indispensable  Convention 
Number,  with  a  comprehensive  record  of  what  happened — speeches, 
humor  of  the  Convention,  revolutionary  ideas  and  suggestions,  an 
inside  view  of  the  dinners,  entertainments,  unusual  pictures  of  who’s 
who  and  W’hy.  Forms  close  April  9th. 

Both  of  th(‘$«e  issuer  \«ill  be  diHlriliuted  at  the  C.onvention. 

Act  Promptly,  You^ll  BE  GLAD  YOU  DID! 

Time  is  getting  short.  Write,  phone  or  wire  your  reservation. 

Rates — Full  page,  $460.00;  half-page,  $260.00;  quarter-page, 

$145.00;  eighth-page,  $95.00;  or  contract  rates  apply. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Tel.;  BRyant  9-3052 
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Section 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 

P.  0.  Box  627,  San  Fernando,  Oalif. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 

3570  Frances  Ave.  Venice,  Calif. 

★  ★  WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co., 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 

LEN  FEIGUNER  AGENCY 

A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

•  • 

WE  List  Only  First  Class  Properties 
on  an  Exclusive  Basis.  Tell  Us  What 
Y'ou  Want— We’ll  Get  It  If  Possible. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3938  Orange  Riverside,  California 

WILL  be  at  the  Waldorf,  New  York 
April  18th  to  23rd 

St-atler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  0. 
April  15th  to  17th 

W.  H.  GLOVER  CO. 

Ventura,  California 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

’’Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 

35  years  in  newspaper  work 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Publications  for  Sale 

FLORIDA  —  Political  weekly,  state¬ 
wide;  50%  gross,  or  $15,000;  half 
down;  also  labor  monthly,  $3,500 
cash.  Both  money  makers.  Box  914, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOOM  TOWN  weekly  8,000  circula¬ 
tion,  can  be  16,000.  Must  growl  Pos¬ 
sibly  daily.  No  plant.  ’53  gross  $75,- 
000.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1003,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  country's  largest 
weeklies  doing  $160,000  business.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  two  hustling 
young  men.  Reason,  owner  getting 
old.  Must  have  at  least  $o0,000  cash. 
Worth  thorough  investigation.  Box 
1013,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale 

UlU  VALLE,  LOW  PUIUE  in  thi* 
Middle  Western  weekly  in  5000  town. 
Is  leading  paper  with  2000  list.  Equip¬ 
ment  valued  at  $30,000.  Pays  owner 
$12,000  to  $14,000  annually.  Priced 
15%  below  gross.  Please  tell  about 
yourself  in  first  letter.  Larry  Towe 
A^ncy,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  no  plant, 
terrific  field,  easy  commuting  New 
Y'ork.  Excellent  opportunity  news-ad¬ 
vertising  team  increase  present  gross 
over  $60,000,  present  net  over  $15,000 
year.  At  least  $15,000  cash.  Box  1006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

3  MAGAZINE  group-State  Magazine, 

5  years  old.  Farm  Magazine,  State 
Highway  Magazine  15  years  old.  Chart 
Area  3.  $40,000  with  $15,000  down 
and  balance  5  years.  Box  1001,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH,  state  and  national  prize 
winning  central  Ijouisiana  weekly.  Ex¬ 
clusive  in  county,  six  small  towns. 
Adequate  shop  and  good  help,  front 
and  back.  A  sound  investment  in  the 
under  $50,000  class.  Lovely  residence 
available.  Box  1004,  Editor  and  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
-Vssociates.  4058  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 

Angeles  29,  California. _ 

BIG  CITY  SUBURBAN  WEEKLIES 
in  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  priced 
to  $125,000;  one  at  $40,000;  all  below 
annual  gross;  all  making  money. 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service, 

Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. _ 

IT  COSTS  LESS  than  you  think  to  be¬ 
come  an  editor-publisher;  first  offer 
over  $6,000  buys  unusual  Chart  Area  1 
offset  tabloid;  grossed  over  $40,000  in 
1653;  no  plant.  Write  Box  1102,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

JUST  STARTING  to  produce.  This 
Ohio  paper  in  town  of  2,000  needs  only 
new  management  to  be  big  producer. 
Good  town,  equipment,  staff.  Priced 
low;  down  payment  $10,000.  Larry 
Towe  Agency,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 

KANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY, 
Daily  competition,  but  good  earner,  in 
town  of  10,000  population.  1953  net 
above  $10,000;  priced  below  gross. 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

SOMEONE’S  OPPORTUNITY.  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly.  Substantial  income. 
Beautiful  section.  50  miles  New  York. 
$15,000.  Terms.  Broker.  Box  1141, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printing  Plants  for  Sale 

FOR  SALE  Commercial  Printing  Plant, 
five  letterpresses,  one  two-color,  other 
equipment;  grossing  $100,000  yearly. 
Can  be  doubled.  Most  work  long  runs. 
Reason  for  selling  on  terms  is  we  want 
to  divorce  fmm  daily  newspaper,  buy 
new  32-page  press  and  concentrate  our 
efforts.  Will  provide  separate  building. 
Star  Publishing  Co.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Publications  Wanted 

FORMER  PUBLISHER 
Wants  to  Purchase  Daily 
In  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois 
Confidential.  Possibly  all  Cash. 
Desires  Immediate  Action.  No  “dick- 
ering.’*  Box  802.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Printer-Publisher 
wants  unopposed  weekly  in  town  of 
2000-3000  in  Chart  Area  6.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  1111,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Business  Opportunities _ 

04th  year  publishing  local  news,  pie- 
tnres,  ads,  Sanders  3  is  the  laTug- 
ston  County  buy,  Oeneseo,  N.  Y. 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED  editor  seeks  manage¬ 
ment  of  small  daily  or  substantial 
weekly,  with  opportunity  to  acquire 
stock  or  ownership  within  year  if  ar¬ 
rangement  mutually  satisfactory.  Box 
1028.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Idcntitication _ 

PERMANENT  Windshield  "Press” 

I  Identification  for  8  cents.  Free  details. 
I  781  Pierpont  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J, 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Circulation  Promotion _ 

PROVEN  circulation  builder.  NOT  A 
PREMIUM  PLAN.  A  promotional  idea 
based  upon  a  system  that  makes  the 
newsboy’s  basic  desire  for  praise  and 
route  success  pay-off  in  a  STEADY 
increase  of  circulation.  Formulated  by 
a  district  manager  for  district  men. 
Give  district  managers  a  chance  to 
sec  this.  Write  for  full  detailed  plan 
and  set-up.  Box  810,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

Syndicates— E  eatures 

"MY  BEAUTY  SECRETE’ '  by  Hedy 
Lamarr.  24  installments.  About  750 
words  each.  Territories  now  available. 
Samples  on  request.  Hollywood  Press 
Syndicate.  6605  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hol¬ 
lywood  28,  California. 

Syndicates — Features  Wanted 

F’EATURES  Wanted  for  syndication, 
all  typos,  columns,  strips,  panels,  text, 
etc.  Box  1005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Periodical  Subscriptions 

Cut  your  reading  time  and  save  count- 
le.ss  hours  with  an  EDITOR  tc  PUB¬ 
LISHER  subscription — $6.50 — 52  is¬ 
sues  (one  lull  year). 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  ^Publisher 

* _ 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  .Vve.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  ! 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  | 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants.  \ 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

LINUTYPES  and  Iniertypes,  ilodels 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B— C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 

St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. _ 

LINOTYPES  FOR  SALE;  2  model  8s, 
serials  £16688,  £27813.  Three  model 
14s.  serials  £28307,  £35346,  $29852. 
All  in  daily  operation  and  in  good 
condition. 

THREE  teletypesetter  units  and  four 
perforator  machines.  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  used  less  than  3  years.  Write 
Mr.  Rowe,  Independent,  Massillon, 

Ohio, _ 

171  PIECES  steel  base  for  sale.  Sizes 
from  1  col  3  to  3  col.  4.  .853"  high. 
Present  value  $445.00.  Will  sell  for 
$225.00.  Write  for  complete  list  of 
sizes.  Two  iron  chases  at  $30.00  each. 
Six  aluminum  chases  at  $45.00  each. 
Both  for  8  col  x  21  type  size.  Write 
W.  J.  Kemble,  Union-Sun  &  Journal, 

Lockport,  New  York. _ 

16  TABLOID  Chases,  originally  from 
Daily  Compass,  inside  measurements 
21-11/16  X  14-9/16.  Perfect  condition. 
$30  each.  Shipped  freight  c.o.d.  Town 
and  Village,  614  E.  14th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

EDITOR  &  pi 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazins 
2/72  and  2/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 

6  Holds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  3« 


MACHINERY  AVAILABLE  due  to 
consolidation:  Model  8  linotype,  mats, 
$1800;  CSM  Intertype,  mats,  $2000; 
model  L  linotype,  mats,  $700;  Lud¬ 
low,  parts,  21  H  fonts  of  mats,  2  cabi¬ 
nets,  $2000;  Nolan  router,  floor  model, 
$250;  2  Miller  saws,  $125  each; 

Hammond  Easy  Raster,  8  col.  $600; 
Duplex  Anglebar  8  page  flatbed  press. 
Write  Chas.  Barnes,  Times,  Kenton,  0. 


INTERTYPE  Model  C.  Serial  No. 
2330,  3  magazines,  3  molds,  Margach 
feeder,  $2,000.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

HOE  Flat  Shaver  with  3-HP.  motor, 
$235.  Also  Hoe  curved  router  for 
23  9/16  plates  with  3-HP.  motor  $250. 

4  FONTS  7V4  point  Excelsior  with 
Bold.  $60  per  font. 

CONTACT  Joe  Haller.  Superintendent, 
South  Omaha  Sun,  4808  South  25th 
St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Newgprint 

MEND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic¬ 
ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  M. 


Press  Room 


Used  Presses 

if  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  (K)8S 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  sn«h 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


HOE  2-unit  32-pagc'  Press 
GOSS  4-deck  64-page  Press 
HOE  Unit-Type  Octuple  Press 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


Two  100  H.P.  AC  motor  drives,  one 
complete  with  control  board.  Georgs 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho. 


SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  art 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  the  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  HOE  (No.  2804) 
Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 22 ii"  cut¬ 
off — AC  Drive,  Reels,  Ten- 
sion.s  and  .\uto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  call 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1130 


FOR  S.\LE:  2 — 16-page  Hoe  units  for 
23-9/16’’  sheet  cut,  15"  diameter  plates, 
7/16"  thick.  Arch  Type.  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Co..  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22  %"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  rnnninr 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  5200,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

AC  Drive— Chases  and  Aeceisoriet. 
Located  Illinois — Available  Feb.  15. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo— 22 K" — AC  Drire 
Combination  pg  Folder 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-9/16" — Stereo 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
2114" — Complete  Stereo— AC  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 22  H" 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AC  Drive — 224<" 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders— Roller  Bearing's— 
23'9/16" — Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 


6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 2114" 

2  UNIT  DUPLEX 

Semi-Cylindrical — 22f4" — 16/32  pgs. 
Complete  stereo.  AC  Drive 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off. 
A.C.  drive,  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
14  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. _ 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  Units — 24  Pages — 10  extra  Color 
Cylinders  with  2  Folders — ^Twinned — 
AO  Drive  and  Modern  Stereo. — ^Locat¬ 
ed  Detroit — Available  May. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


24-PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 

Straightline  Web  Press,  2  plates  wide, 
3  decks  high,  with  A.C.  motor  and 
stereotype  equipment. 

Also  32  and  48  page 
Rotary  Presses 
Immediately  available. 

For  further  particulars  write: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO..  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  22)4"  —  1  Unit  5  Plate 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
duplex  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY- 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


M.4CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  1 

Photo  Engraving _ 

COMPLETE  Engraving  Room,  3  yeara 
old.  Robertson  20"  Camera,  Lens, 
Lights,  Temperature  Sink,  Vacuum 
Frame,  Whirler,  Stainless  Etcher, 
Stove,  Cooler,  Powder  Cabinet,  Guil¬ 
lotine,  etc.  Complete. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


_ Stereotype 

FOR  S.tLE:  28"  Kemp  Remelt  Pot, 
rapacity  3200  lbs.,  with  2  Kemp  im¬ 
mersion  heating  elements,  equipped 
with  R.  Hoe  pump  and  2  Ingot  water- 
cooled  Margarh  molds. 

EXCELLENT  condition.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  any  week  day,  Observer- 
Dispatch,  Inc.,  221  Oriskany  Plana, 
Utica,  New  York. 

THIS  equipment  would  cost  $1828 
new  but  will  sell  as  is  and  where  is 
for  $500.  Contact  George  C.  Werti, 
Business  Manager — Telephone  Utiea, 
2-1111. 


ROYLK  and  Wesel  Flat  Routers,  J25 
Vandercook  full  page  proof  press. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc.  Stamford, 
Connecticut. _ 


1  right  and  1  Left  Hand  Jr.  Auto 
Plate  22)4"  cut-off 

Fini.shing  Machine 

Double  Truck  easting  box  with  pump. 
Double  Truck  Shaver 
Double  Truck  Router 
Miscellaneous  Spare  Parts  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

SVCKIKICE  PRICK 

For  further  information,  price,  etc. 
CONTACT 

B.  W.  Warnock,  Business  -Manager 
GIBSON  PUBLICATIONS 
Vallejo,  California 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEW.SPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.Y. 


CURVED  ROUTER,  good  mat  roller, 
hand  easting  outfit.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 

W.WTED  TO  BUY,  32-40  page  Goss 
unit-type  two  plate  wide  stereotype 
newspaper  press,  standard  page  cut¬ 
off,  one  or  two  colors  preferred.  Have 
outgrown  our  24-page  Goss.  Also,  pony 
auto-caster. 

SHELBY  D.4ILY  STAR 

Shelby,  North  Carolina 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Administrative _ 

IDEAL  Arrangement  for  retired  per¬ 
son  I  Assist  publisher  small  neighbor¬ 
hood  monthly.  Part  time  propoaition. 
Murray  Hill  News.  237  Madison  Ave., 

N.  Y.  16,  MU  4-6728. _ 

\V .ANTED — Publisher  now  gettiag  old 
wants  a.saistant  who  knows  news,  ad-  . 
vertising.  general  wi-ekly  newspaper  I 
work.  One  of  country’s  largest  week¬ 
lies  doing  $160,000  business.  Do  not 
want  $100  week  desk  theorist  of  new 
.American  school  hut  $60.00  week  | 
practical  newspaper  man  of  old  Amer¬ 
ican  school — until  he  can  prove  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  over.  Bright  future  for 
hustling,  personable  young  man.  Send 
haekgronnd  to  Box  1012,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  MANAGER  for  BO-year-old 
unopposed  Florida  Weekly;  4,000  pop¬ 
ulation:  2,000  circulation.  Write, 
don’t  phone.  Loyal  Phillips,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent. 

Circulation _ 

ROAD  MAN  or  District  .Manager,  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  aggressive  man. 
Must  be  able  to  train  carriers  and  be 
a  eirenlation  builder.  Northwest  news¬ 
paper.  Give  full  information.  Box  1106, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Circulation _ 

CIKCULATIUN  MANAGER  for  morn¬ 
ing  paper  with  experience  in  50,000 
to  100,000  circulation  class.  Age  un¬ 
der  45  with  proven  record  of  aggres¬ 
siveness  in  all  departments  of  circula¬ 
tion  management.  All  replies  will  be 
strictly  confidential.  Please  furnish 
full  details  in  your  reply.  Box  1020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPER  district  man¬ 
ager  or  man  with  similar  experience 
able  organize  little  merchant  plan. 
Good  car  necessary  to  travel  entire 
U.  S.  Salary,  expenses.  Write  outlin¬ 
ing  experience.  Box  1013,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
Experienced  man  who  can  show  sound 
results  on  three  ABC  weeklies  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Permanent  job  at 
right  salary  for  man  with  proven  abili¬ 
ty.  Write  Box  1100,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  AdverHsing _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  manager  with  good  record  to 
become  associated  with  substantial 
siz.d  fast  growing  daily  in  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Must  have  ability 
to  constructively  lead  department  of 
25  in  execution  of  aggressive  sales 
programs  aimed  at  insuring  continu¬ 
ation  of  our  rapid  growth  in  Classified 
Lineage.  Write  giving  fullest  possible 
details  including  salary  requirements. 
Box  002.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

L.ARGE  mid-western  newspaper  has 
need  for  a  classified  salesman  with  one 
or  more  years  exiierienoe  on  a  smaller  | 
mid-western  paper.  This  newspaper  is 
one  of  a  nation  wide  eh.ain.  Excellent 
oiiportunities  for  advancement  to  top 
sales  or  executive  position.  Located  in 
Chart  .Area  6.  Write  fully  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  education,  family 
status  and  salary  expected.  Box  1010, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  OPPORTUNITY 

Opening  for  jiroven,  aggre.ssive  classi¬ 
fied  salesman  to  advance  to  Assistant 
Classified  Manager  on  Daily-Sunday. 
Chart  .Area  12.  Cinulation  over  100,- 
000.  State  experience,  present  salary, 
family,  etc.  This  is  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  future.  Box  1139,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Classified  Salesman 
to  augment  staff  of  seven  men.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Unlimited  opportunity. 
Call  or  write  R.  McConias.  Evansville 
Courier  &  Press,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


WANTED:  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Leading  Southern  Daily  with  outstand¬ 
ing  volume  classified  seeks  experienced 
man.  Salary  above  average,  unlimited 
opportunity.  Please  Include  full  infor¬ 
mation  in  first  letter.  Box  1144,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


WONDERFUL 

OPPORTUNITY 

For  a 

Phone  Room  Supervisor 

(Man  or  Woman) 

to  associate  with  one  of  the 
Nation’s  largest  Metropolitan 
newspapers;  Evening  and 
Sunday  circulation  ‘200.000 
to  300,000  class;  located  in 
Chart  -Area  2.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  for  one  with  proven  abil- 
i  t  y  and  aggressiveness. 
Write  Box  1115,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


Dbphqr  Advettlsiin 

EXPERIENCED  Salesman,  strong  on 
layouts,  to  service  regular  accounts — 
$105  a  week  to  start.  Mnst  have  car. 
Permanent.  11,000  ABC,  Afternoon 
daily,  chart  area  No.  2.  Box  1008,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Pnblisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advcrtisliig 

PROGRESSIVE  expanding  Florida 
Daily  and  Sunday  paper  baa  opening 
for  experienced  man  to  service  ac¬ 
counts  and  create  new  linage.  Mast 
excel  in  copy  writing  and  layouti. 
Send  full  resume,  relerencei  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  927,  Editor  £  Pub- 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  needed 
for  6700  ABC  daily  in  Northern  Okla¬ 
homa.  If  you  have  1  or  2  years  newi- 
paper  spare  selling,  want  to  earn  good 
pay  and  learn  all  the  ropes  in  regard 
to  newspaper  advertising,  drop  us  a 
line,  giving  full  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  self,  family  and  experience.  Job 
pays  weekly  salary  plus  liberal  com¬ 
mission  paid  monthly.  Car  furnished, 
2  week  paid  vacation  plus  other  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Good  town  of  10,000  in 
agricultural  area.  Write  Box  1041, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXPANDING  small 
Central  New  York  daily  has  opening 
for  experienced  m.m  to  service  ac- 
roiints.  Copy  writing  and  layouts  a 
must.  Send  full  resume,  references  and 
■salary  expected.  Box  101 1,  Editor  £ 
Publisher^ _ _ _ 


ADVERTISING  SALES  (Male  or  Fe¬ 
male) — Experience  in  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  classified  or  retail  accounts 
helpful.  Training  program  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Permanent  opportunity  in 
established  territory  with  salary,  plus 
incentive,  car  allowance  and  em¬ 
ployees’  benefits.  Include  i^e,  work 
record  and  earning  requirements. 
Write  Mr.  Slahach,  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers.  8  W.  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
or  phone  5251  Lancaster. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Experienced  newspaper  man  who  can 
jirodiice  and  direct  the  advertising  staff 
of  a  morning  and  Sunday  paper,  100,- 
000  class,  in  the  Chart  2  area,  will  he 
given  all  the  responsibility  he  can 
carry. 

.APPI-IC.ANT  should  give  all  details 
about  himself  in  the  first  letter  which 
will  lead  to  an  immediate  interview. 

Box  1110,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  M 
way  up.  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  m^’/*' 
into  a  jiosition  of  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Preference  given  to  a  man  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid-West¬ 
ern  daily  newspaper.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him.  All 
applications  held  confidential.  Write  or 
wire  Louis  D.  Young,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  The  Indianapolis  Times,  A 

Scrii>ps-Howard  Newspaper. _ 

AMBITIOUS  SALESMAN  wanted. 
Some  retail  experience  necessary.  $75 
to  $80  plus  bonus  to  start.  Progressive 
newspaper.  60.000  daily,  withjn  3 
hours  of  New  York.  Write  details  to 

Box  1116.  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

HARD  hitting  Salesman  with  good 
character  reference  and  performance 
record  can  do  well  on  our  Salary 
Bonus  Plan  in  Excellent  North  Caroli¬ 
na  City.  Age  32  to  45.  Give  details, 
availability,  money  expected.  Corres¬ 
pondence  in  confidence.  Box  1108. 

Editor  &  Publisher., _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  Depart  - 
inent  of  a  medium  eastern  daily  is 
looking  for  a  young  man  to  understudy 
the  National  Manager,  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  over  the  depart¬ 
ment  when  ready.  This  is  a  good  open¬ 
ing  for  an  advertising  agency  man  or 
one  who  is  working  in  the  National 
dep.artment  of  a  large  newspaper  and 
desires  to  leave  the  metropolitan  area. 
Write  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  Box  1145,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

TOP  EXPERIENCE  Display  Salesman 
with  ability  to  sell  and  service  ac¬ 
counts  on  25,000  ABC  Daily.  Good 
housing,  schools  available.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  a  future.  Tell  all  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan. 
(Illinnis)  News-^un. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertising 


KXCEU-KNT  OPPOKTUNITY  FOK 
aggressive  advertising  salesman  to  sell 
and  service  display  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  on  5200  ABC  afternoon  daily. 
Town  of  10,000  located  on  Lake  ifi- 
chigan.  Two  man  staff.  Salary  and 
bonus  based  on  experience  and  ability. 
Write  for  interview  and  give  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  availability.  .V.  I.  Cloud, 
Business  Manager,  Daily  News,  Lud- 

ington,  Michigan. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  Beginner  to  head 
the  advertising  department  of  Live 
Connecticut  weekly.  Give  full  Details 
in  reply.  Write  The  Tliomaston  F.x- 1 
press.  Tliomaston,  Connecticut.  | 

Editorial _ 

ASSISTANT  librarian  for  Daily  ' 
in  community  of  260,000  in  Chart 
Ares  6.  State  education  experience 
and  salary  requirements  in  applica¬ 
tion.  Reply  airmail  to  Box  805,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR 
Company  Sales  Publications 

LEADING  appliance  manufacturer 
desires  man  under  30  with  Mid-West¬ 
ern  background  (Chart  Area  8)  to 
assist  in  editing  monthly  field  publi¬ 
cations.  Should  have  journalism  de¬ 
gree,  some  newspaper-magazine  back¬ 
ground,  and  general  marketing  inter¬ 
ests.  Give  complete  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter,  state  salary  requirements.  Write 

Box  1011,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PER.MANENT  Opening  for  competent 
reporter  on  Morning  Daily.  Air  Mail 
Application  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Con  Hardman,  Dominion 
News,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  j 
REPORTER  for  general  news  and 
sports  on  semi-weekly  newspaper. 
News-Chronicle,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 
SPORTS  EDITOR — Reporter,  experi¬ 
ence  necessary,  morning  newspaper; 
prefer  under  35.  Airmail  full  details. 
Arch  Watson,  Springfield  Newspapers,  i 
Inc.,  Springfield,  Missouri.  j 

SPORTS  reporter  for  small  afternoon  i 
daily.  Central  New  York.  Excellent  i 
opportunity  (or  right  man.  Write  Box  I 
1015,  Editor  &  Publisher  giving  ex-  j 
perience,  education,  references  and  1 

salary  desired.  _  | 

WE  WANT  YOU  if  you  are  a  reporter  i 
with  a  journalism  degree  and  have  had 
experience  with  City  Hall,  court  and 
unions.  Afternoon  daily.  Contact  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Evans,  Leader-Republican, 
Gloversville,  New  York. 

WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  by  progres¬ 
sive  midwest  afternoon  daily,  circula¬ 
tion  23,000;  prosperous,  pleasant 
community,  new  plant,  two  wire  serv- 
ice.s,  wire  photo.  Ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions,  liberal  salary,  annual  bonus, 
company-paid  pension  fund,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  full  details  of  experience, 
training.  Personal  interview  essential. 
KDITORI.XL  assistaTit,  girl  about  30, 
Chicago.  Must  be  able  to  write  good 
copy,  news  and  health  articles  for  lay- 
meii.  Box  1105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  MANAGER  for  (10  year  old 
unopposed  Florida  Weekly.  4,000  pop¬ 
ulation;  2.000  eirc-ulation.  Write,  don't 
l)hone.  Loyal  Phillips,  .St.  Petersburg 
Independent. _ 

NEED  Two  reporters  for  regional  news 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Seml-Technical 


WRITER 


Wanted  by 
Growing  Book 

(fOOl)  opening  and  fiitun*  for  an 
assistant  editor  who  is  interested  in 
nudal  products — from  manufacturing; 
to  marketing. 


MUST  liave  some  actual  experience 
at  writing:  anil  also  be  l  apable  of  writ- 
in;;  tfood  letters.  Above  all,  must  be 
ambitious  cnou;;h  to  want  to  grow  witli 
a  booming  market  and  magazine.  Uo- 
eation  Chieai;o.  Ue  siH^citic;  sul>mit 
samples. 


Box  1140,  Kditt 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertis 


CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEMBERS: 
you  can  get  ahead  (aster  I  A  neat 
future  belongs  to  yon  ...  if  yon 
train  for  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising  makes  experts 
of  earnest  people.  You  get  want-ad 
fundamentals,  selling,  copywriting 
methods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  TOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  1 

20-WEEK  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  prscticsl  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  examinations  required.  Scores  of 
top  newspapers  represented  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Conrse  $44  per  student. 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
lesson.  Then  pay  $2  week,  19  weeks. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder— or  EN¬ 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
FASTI 

HOWARD  PARISH 
!  School  of  Classified  Advertising 
I  2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Admuutrative 


PUBLISHER,  general  or  business 
manager  or  advertising  manager.  In¬ 
terested  in  desirable  newspaper  con¬ 
nection  within  90  days,  because  sals 
of  business.  Experienced.  5  years  gen¬ 
eral  manager  8,000  daily.  Past  5  years 
owner-publisher  magazine,  grossing  0 
to  $60,000  4  years.  Family  man  with 
church,  social,  fraternal  memberships. 
Personal  interview  my  expense.  Pre¬ 
fer  eastern,  southern  areas.  Box  1002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  to  cover  regular 
beat  and  assignments  on  p.ni.  jiaper. 
Imno'diate  opining.  Give  backgronml, 
salary  requirement,  ete.  Write  the 
Derrick  Pnblisliing  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Photography  i 

PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
All  Subjects.  50%  royalties.  Interna¬ 
tional  resales.  Contact  P.  1.  P.,  305  E. 
75  St..  New  York  21  Now  York 
FULL  TIME  Pliotograplier.  Write 
E.  P.  Martin,  Casper  Tribune-Herald, 
Casper,  Wyoming. 

_ Mechanical _ 

PRINTER  wanted  immediately.  After¬ 
noon  daily,  $2.25  scale,  paid  vacation.  | 
pension  plan,  present  employees  union 
niember.s.  Roy  Davis,  Foreman,  News. 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. _ 

M.tCll  INIST-Opcrator,  three  Inter¬ 
types  producing  three  Weeklies  and 
job  printing.  40  Hour  Week,  good 
wages  to  right  man.  Hamden  Chron¬ 
icle,  3013  Dixwell  .\venu(>,  Hamden, 
(.'onneetienl.  Telephone  .\Twater  8- 
1061. _ 

W.VNTED — Competi-nt  assistant  ma- 
r-binist  (night.  Union)  10  machine 
jilant  in  (lliio.  Seale  $109.37.  Sick, 
accident,  liospitalization.  Free  pension. 
Write  full  Particulars  Box  1107,  Edi- 
tor  I’liblislier. _ 

W.W’TED.  Mechanical  Superintendent 
eapalile  of  supervising  Press.  Stereo¬ 
type  and  Composing  Rooms.  This  is  a 
eoinbined  morning  and  evening  opera¬ 
tion,  open  sliop,  in  Chart  .Area  9.  Wo 
would  like  to  liave  a  cost-eonscions  mc- 
elianieal  genius  but  recognizing  human 
frailties,  we’ll  take  a  man  capable  of 
coordinating  department  work  with 
I  siiflieient  prai  tieal  knowledge  to  deter¬ 
mine  till*  capabilities  of  bis  employees. 
All  eorresponilence  will  be  held  strictly 
eonlidentiiil.  Write  Box  1142,  Editor 
.k  I’nblislier. 


_ NOTICES _ 

ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  (or  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  ua  the 
ULD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Artists — Cartoonists _ 

CARTOONIST 

EXl’Eli lENCED  Gag,  Comic  Strip  and 
Editorial  Cartoonist.  Work  has  ap¬ 
peared  ill  National  magazines  and  top 
newspapers.  Wishes  to  as.sist  comic 
strip  cartoonist  or  newspaper  work. 
Box  1126.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative _ 

EXECUTIVES:  DU  YOU  NEED 
A  Capable  Energetic  Assistant 
wlio  works  with  People  easily! 

I  AM  26,  Harvard,  B.A.,  J-School, 
Former  news  editor  with  experience 
in  industrial  relations.  Will  re-locate. 
Have  record  of  doing  top  job.  Can 
take  shorthand  and  type.  Box  1035, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\  I) \'  E RT I S I NG  Di  R  KCTOlt, 
i-oinpetitive 

experieined  in  100.000  circulation, 
and  have  Imen 

Business  Manager  &  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  also  jinlilislier  on  small  daily 
in  active  competitive  area. 
.Available  .April  first.  References 
galore.  Capable  re  organizer.  Knows 
how  to  produce  profits.  Box  1134 
-Air  Mail  to  Editor  &  Puiilislier. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLIST 


YOUNG  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
10  YEARS  Metropolitan  experience. 
2  years  small  chain  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Strong  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  background.  Also  complete  ex¬ 
perience  in  Delivery,  Street  Sales, 
Mailroom,  Mail-Subscription,  Promo¬ 
tion,  Office  and  ABC  procedures.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  as  Circulation  Director 
bat  desire  a  change  (or  a  valid  reason. 
Would  be  capable  as  Manager  of  20 
to  50  thousand  daily  or  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery,  City  or  Office  Manager  on  large 
metropolitan  paper.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  S2.  Box  836,  Editor  &  Pnhiiaher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Strong 
Leader  will  get  you  low  cost  orders 
and  increase  that  stick.  Can  train 
staff  in  the  science  of  circulation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  on  Little  Merchant  Plan,  ABC 
records,  adult  carriers,  dealers.  Good 
administrator  and  solver  of  problems. 
Age  39.  Experience  15  years.  ME3. 
Salary  range  $8-$  10,000.  AVrite  Box 
1019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.ANT  po-iliun  ;is  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  small  daily.  I’rcfcr  south  or 
southwest.  Twenty  years  circulation 
experience.  Sober,  relialile.  honest.  Re- 
(erciiees.  .AvaiUlile  for  personal  inter¬ 
view.  W.  T.  Copeland  645  Avenue  E, 
Bogalusu.  l.oiiisiann. 


Classified  AdvertMag 


NEW  A’OKK  CITY  Area  opportunity 
in  Classified.  Supervisor,  Manager,  or 
assistant.  Woman  qualified  to  handle 
most  any  classified  problem.  Excep¬ 
tional  in  dc'veinping  new  business. 
Wliat  have  you  to  offer  me!  Box  1109, 
Editor  .V  Publisher. 


Correspoadents 


AMERICAN  Newsman,  in  London  un¬ 
til  June,  will  undertake  any  Free¬ 
lance  commissions  ANY'WHERE  in 
British  Isles.  U.S.  and  British  Refer¬ 
ences  provided  on  request.  Address 
Alan  C.  Webber.  Irish  News  Agency, 
149  Fleet  St..  London,  E.  C.  4. 


ASIATIC  CONFERENCE  GENEVA. 
American  newsman  and  newshen  teim 
can  give  you  exclusive  daily  airmail 
features  and  human  interest  on  retain¬ 
er-space  basis.  Also  available  (or  reg¬ 
ular  European  assignments.  Box  1023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR 
Write  Phil  Wagner,  Casper 


.state  editor  desk  on  brisk,  growing  | 
daily  offers  key  post  of  permanence, 
responsibility,  opportunity  to  qualified 
young  man  or  woman.  Pleasant,  pros¬ 
perous  Illinois  eoiinty  seat.  23.000 
eirciilation,  44  stringers,  news  staff  of 
17.  Attraetive  salary,  raises  with  in¬ 
creased  eapability.  annual  lionus,  com¬ 
pany-paid  pension  fund,  otlier  iM'nefits. 
Write  details  of  training,  experience 
to  Box  1104.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Y'OUNG  journalism  graduate  to  edit 
Conneetieut  weekly.  Iajw  starting  sal¬ 
ary  witli  substantial  raises.  Must  be 
able  to  use  speed  grapliio.  Apply  The 
Tliomaston  Express,  Thomaston.  Conn. 


Various  Di-partiiients 

EDITORIAL,  advert 
shop  jolis  available  on  Pennsylvani 
newspapers.  File  application  witi 
I’NP.A.  304  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harris 
burg,  Penna.” 

WRITERS  SERVICE 
Literary  Agency 

WRITERSI-TV  minded!  You  do  not  I 
liave  to  1h'  a  television  writer  to 
write  for  TV.  Outline,  plot,  or  syn-  | 
opsis  will  siifRee.  Write  (or  terms—  I 
TODAY!  Mead  Agency.  419-4th  Ave- i 
nue.  New  Y’ork  16,  N.  Y.  I 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing  I 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION  || 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


Kl)Mt  COytKAliE  —  Vatican,  film  I  TAUfiNTklD,  i'li.KbUAAUL.k;  young  | 
colony,  politics,  features.  You  CAN  i  woman  with  oewsi^per  experience, 
afford  services  of  experienced  U.  S.>  seeks  editorial  position;  college  jour- 
British  freelance  team.  Write:  Ameri-  nalism  graduate;  expert  stenographer. 


esni.  Via  Paganini  7,  Rome,  Italy. 


YOU  TOO  CAN  NOW  AFFORD  A 
COBKESPONDEXT  IN  EUROPE 
Exclusivity  for  your 
Circulation  Areal 


Box  825.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  EXECUTIVE  .AIDE  or  EDITOR,  will  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Instnicnon 


....V. _ •  NeWSPAPEK.M.V.N  witn  seven  years  of 

PHOTO,  sports,  features,  news.  Work  wide  experience  seeks  college  teaching 
my  specialty.  Box  1133,  Editor  &  Pub-  position.  BA  with  honors.  Sigma  Delta. 
Usher.  Chi.  KTA,  awards.  Box  1132,  Editor 


East  newspaper,  magaxine  or  news 
service  job.  Six  years  news-photo  ex¬ 
perience,  three  years  reporter.  Refer¬ 
ences  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska. 


CREATIVE  Mechanically  inclined  Pina 
Arts  college  graduate  with  seven 
years  experience  Industrial  Adyertis- 


Usher's  aide,  personnel.  Editor  10- 
Weekly  chain,  small  Daily,  industry 
magazines.  Adept  at  correspondence, 


Experienced  newsman,  10  years  Euro-  jjow  covering  Interior  and  Arctic  spyech-writing,  reports.  Single,  37,  mg  Photography  and  Feature  Picture 
pesn  coverage,  now  plans  return  Paris.  Alaska  in  dual  capacity  for  Fairbanks  well-educated,  broad  cultural  interests,  assignments  for  house  organs  and 
Knows  problems,  speaks  languages.  Daily  News-Miner.  Work  often  pub-  sports-conscious.  Best  references,  pic-  trade  press,  wants  job  m  Chart 
Once  or  twice  a  week  airmailers  on  Ushed  nationally  Write  or  wire  Jim  complete  history  on  request.  Box  3,  4,  5,  utilizing  artistic  and  inechan- 

international  affairs;.  amusements,  Douthit.  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  '.‘‘Ji 


Knows  problems,  speaks  languages. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  airmailers  on 
international  affairs.  amusements, 
home-town  requests.  Make  your  offer. 
Box  1103,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

.lUVEKTlSl.Ntl  MA.SAUER,  or  Num- 


NEW  TYPE  work  sought  by  charging. 
Display  Advertisins  well-writing  reporter  (circulation  25,- 

■  ....'"r*.. 'T ..  *  000)  of  3  years  experience.  Instead  of 

.lUVEKTlsjl.Ntl  M.-v.SAOER,  or  Num-  shaping  stories,  I  want  to  shape  a 
her  1  man,  5-10  thousand  circulation  page  or  a  newspaper.  Any  little  pud- 
brseket.  17  years’  local  and  national  dies  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3  in  which  1 
experience.  45,  married.  Seeks  dry  can  become  a  big  frogf  Veteran,  col- 
climate.^  Permanent.  Box  917,  Editor  lege  graduate.  Graphic,  brief  stints  in 

k  Publisher. _ .  layout,  wire.  Box  920,  Editor  A  Pub- 

NATIONAL  advertising  and  Usher. _ 

MERCHANDISING  MAN.  5  years  ex-  SPORTS  WRITER:  38,  family;  heavy 
perience  large  daily  (100,000).  10  New  York  desk  experience — grid  Sa- 

jrears  printing  and  publishing.  32  years  turdays.  fight  extras,  night  baseball; 
of  age.  married,  permanent.  Prefer  fjgt  clean  rewrite,  reliable  reporter; 
Chart  -'•‘‘■a  1011-12.  Write  Box  90o,  wartime  Stars  ft  Stripes  editor;  now 

Editor  Sc  I  ublisher. _  New  York  State  labor  editor.  Box  922. 

.ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  metropo-  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

litsn  field,  seeks  change  offering  fi- 

nsncial  improvement  and  opportunity  .AMBITIOUS  college  graduate,  marr- 


I  Age  31,  married,  veteran.  Resumi 
.K)B  W.ANTED:  College  senior  enter- |  and  portfolio  available.  Box  1033, 


iiig  Harvard  l.aw  School  Sept.  '31. 
1!154,  is  seeking  summer  job.  Would 
like  to  assist  in  writing  and  reporting. 
Was  English  iii.ajor  in  college,  editor 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CHIEF  Photographer  Fair- 


Was  r.nglish  m.Tjor  in  college,  editor  » -.-.“b.-i.-..- 

of  high  school  newspaper,  and  worked  ?nn' 

5  summers  in  printing  plant.  David  F.  manently  in  Chart  Area  6.  AVill  eon- 
Irnn.leen.  Amherst  College.  Amherst.  subordinate  position  with  good 

Massachusetts.  chance  for  advancement.  College  Back- 

■  ground.  Sober.  Box  200,  hast  Ari« 

MY  FRIEND  I  need  a  job  I  Steady  re-  xona.  Riiston.  Louisiana.  _ 


for  eventual  advancement.  Am  young, 
aggressive  with  good  business,  edu- 


ied,  veteran,  28.  major  in  Journalism 
and  English.  Sports  Editor  College 


rational,  and  _  social  background;  an  paper.  Some  practical  ’daily*  experi 


active  leader  in  civic  affairs.  51y  rec¬ 
ord  and  the  opinions  of  leading  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  verify  my  thorough 
knowledge  of  local,  general,  and  clas¬ 
sified.  Will  locate  to  follow  opportu¬ 
nity.  Write  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
4  years  experience 
Newspapers  80,000  to  100,000 
College  Graduate 
Married — 28  years  old 
Desires  Position 

NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER 

With  progressive  Newspaper 
Will  locate  anywhere  in  USA. 

Write — Wire  For  Full  Data  Box  1024 
Editor  &  Publisher 


ence.  3  years  advertising.  Sports  or 
general  reporting  on  daily  desired. 

Box  1026.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

A-1  NEWSMAN,  39,  with  17  years 
experience  as  copyreader,  editor;  BA 
in  Journalism;  seeks  slot  as  foreign 
correspondent,  foreign  news  editor  or 
bureau  man,  anywhere  in  world.  Un¬ 
derstand  some  German.  Box  1018, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  12 

Top  rewrite  man,  leg  w'ork.  Box  1029, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EAGER  to  work  on  small  daily,  pre¬ 
ferably  Chart  Area  2.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  24,  will  start  at  bottom,  work 
hard  for  advancement.  Box  1036,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


porting  slot  in  Chart  .Area  No.  10.  PHOTlMiK.A 
B.  .S.  -Married.  .Sober.  Will  work  1  Box  Prefer  Char 
1101.  Editor  A  Publisher.  now.  Featur 

NEWS.M.AN,  28,  wants  to  tie  up  with  bill  Cristler, 
New  A'ork  City  press  agent.  Has  news-  vj 

paper,  trade  magazine,  and  some  pub-  ' 

licit)'  experience.  Minimum  Box 

1120.  Editor  ,A-  Publisher.  STOP.  .Adap 

NEAVSPAPERAVOM.AN  Returning  New  “bl>’-  'et.  a 
A’ork  from  Japan  March  lo,  metropo-  Honors  (trad 
litaii  experience,  university  grad,  de-  -'Im'd 

sires  editorial  or  allieil  position  New  r  rein-li,  (ter 
York  (  ity.  Itox  1143,  Editor  &  Pub 
)j<|„,|.  in  Editorial 

KELl.Aiil.E  reporter,  deskiiian.  7  years  'Ivill  "^'iT 

experieiiee.  .Alarried,  vet,  32.  Chart  nrelieiisive 
Area  1  or  2.  Box  1121,  Editor  Sc  Pub-  ^troii 

_ writer,  and 

liKIM)UTKU,  Nearly  yrars  rmiit  Will  trav«*l, 
liDiiso,  city  hail  Wat,  17,000  Ohio  iV  Piibli Oi.r 
tlailv.  riippinss.  AT5,  married,  35.  Box 

7:U.  PMitor  &  BiiMii^her. _  Proniotn 

UKPOKTKK — 2  years  varied  experi-  UhCtaNTtsl 

eiice.  heat,  as>ijriiment,  feature,  eiii- 1  former  new 
jdia.'iis  now  on  columns,  2."».000  mid-  out),  widely 
western  daily.  Wants  to  relocate,  any-  of  journalist 


I*HOTCHtK.\l»ilKK — :>  years  in  field. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  5-6-2.  Available 
now.  Keatiire  writinjj.  N.  W.  Brown, 
607  Cristler,  Dallas.  Texas. 

_ Research — Analysis 

STOP.  .Vdaptable,  a;;nrcssive.  person¬ 
able.  vet.  ase  31.  sinirle.  Top  A  AC 
Honors  (irad,  .MA  Liberal  Arts  (Amer¬ 
ican.  Mmlern  Kuropean  History); 
French,  (ferman,  some  Italian.  Seeks 
responsible,  proinisin;'  work  as  Trainee 
in  Kditorial  resean-b,  re  searcher-anal¬ 
yzer- writer,  publie  relations  position 
that  will  use  natural  maturely  com- 
pr«*hen.<ive  kno\vle«l.ice  of  current  af** 
fairs,  stroiitf  research,  .some  feature 
writer,  and  ^jeiieral  layout  experience. 
Will  travel,  relocate.  Box  1131,  Editor 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

UECLM’Ll  released  military  PRO, 
hirmer  newspaper  publisher,  (sold 
out),  widely  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  journalism  and  management  wishes 


,  NEWS  EDITOR,  32,  has  11  years  ex-! 

-VDM.S^,  3  years  experience  (national,  perience  all  beats,  wire,  copy  desk, 

(Ji-^play  ainl  classified)  on  small  dailies,  makeup,  columns,  features,  editorials. 

Colleffe  itradiiate.  3f),  seeks  opportu-  PNPA  award  winner.  BS  journalism 

nity  for  advancement.  Chart  Areas  6.  Seeks  Chart  Area  2  job  with  future.  \n  \\Tv  ns''ni'in  i"in''*  or  citv 

;o“ni„’„',-  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ ::d^.r.c^B  good-'ltilair 

•r.J-Tnl'.-.  indian.i. -  REPORTER  -  EDITOR  -  FREE  LANCE  m.-tn.iiolitaii,  AP  experience,  good  re 

Al)\  KRTISINO  M.\NA(r?.R  - —  Thor-  WRITER,  27.  employed,  four  years  ferencev.  30  years  old.  .Seeks  perina 

oughly  experienced,  enersretic,  sales  newspaper  and  maKaaine  work,  J-  neiit  spot.  P»ox  1121,  Editor  A  Pub 

|•onRclous,  employed  marriefl  man  of  jtrad,  married,  wants  metropolitan  Usher. 

30.  seeks  opportunity  to  head  local  newspaper,  wire  service  or  syndicate 

•ti^pLiy  staff  of  sm.all  daily  or  lar?e  job  in  Chart  Areas  1.  2.  11  or  12 

wockly.  Write  Box  1119,  Editor  Box  1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


where,  newspaper,  niuKuzine.  26,  vet.  editinjf  or  sales  promotion  job  in 
J  icrad.  sin(;Ie,  cur,  koo«1  i*hotoKra-  Washington  where  he  is  a  resident, 
plier,  elips.  refereni'cs.  Ilox  1 123,  Edi-  house  owner  and  member  of  National 
tor  Publisber.  Press  Club.  Young  family  man  who 

small  city  daily 

AN  oxp.-ri.nced  ii.-ivspap.rman,  now  have  $150  plus  to  start. 


;:.a.-bi;;:;  wrlVlng,  yo;.^;n!"iu  at  major  Box  904,  Editor  ft  Piihli^).^ - 

Iinivi-rsity,  xvniild  like  to  return  to  Y'ol,!  W.ANT:  more  profit  for  less  in- 


iii-ws  work  in  .Alay  as  managing  or  city  vestment  from  a  dynamic  public,  coin- 
editor  of  good  small  dully.  .Small  city,  munitv  and  employe  relations  program, 
metropolitan,  AI’  experience,  good  re-  A'f>l'  NEED:  experienei-  in  the  media. 
fer.-nc<--.  30  years  old.  .Se<-ks  perma-  ideas,  atiilitv  and  a  worker.  A'OU  DE- 
neiit  spot,  f’.ox  1121,  Editor  Sc  Pub-  SCRIBE:  the  man  who  wrote  this.  Box 
l(’‘b('r.  Editor  A:  Publisher. 


liispl-ry  staff  of  small  daily  or  large 
weekly.  AA’rite  Box  1119,  Editor  A: 
Publisher. 


1  .AM  at  liberty  today  having  resigned  VERSATILE  DESKMAN  in  key  spot 
po,sition  of  Advertising  Manager  held  southwest’s  finest  daily  wants  bigger 
.  challenge.  AVell-versed  in  makeup,  pie 

ALT(iGETHER  27  years  experience  lures,  page  one  layout  and  news  hand- 
daily  papers.  ling.  Box  1025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(IITST.ANDINO  record  for  building 
lineage  and  cdordinating  strong  ad  de- 
fortaient.  Age  47.  Married.  Sincere, 

.iggressive,  hard  worker,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  small  or  medium  size  opera¬ 
tion  which  offers  future.  Any  locality. 

Available  at  once.  Write  Box  1117,  - - ^ ^ - 

fMitor  Sc  Publisher  COPYRE  ADER.  MS.f,  Medill  School, 

WHl  re-locate.  $115.  to  $12.=i?.  send  tor  A  Publisher. _  <i.MirT«  w-i.-iTs-ir  ci 

for  complete  resume.  Box  1127,  Editor  EDITOR-Former  bureau  editor  and 
4  Publisher.  staffer  national  news  agency,  west 

— — ^  coast  dailies.  Recently  editor  top  de- 

^ _ Editorial _  I  sert  weekly.  Prefer  small  da  ly  or 

n/'wn-rrv. /r>  iTr-r>  weeklv  Chart  Area  12.  J.  E.  Graeme, 

brUK  ISWKITER  .->1.-.  South  C  street.  Oxnard.  Calif. 

9?  paper*.  EDITORI  AL  AVRITER.  impressive  list 

w  anywhere.  $75.  of  arrompli^hments.  peeks  eilitor  of 

—  647.  Editor  it  Publisher  editorial  page  po«t  with  progre.ssive 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Ability  can’t  be  Southern  daily  intercsteil  in  expand- 
measured  by  the  pound,  yard  or  the  ing  reputation  for  publie  service.  Ex¬ 
space  of  an  ad.  My  background  plui  perieneed  in  selecting  and  processing 
Mperience,  however,  will  prove  I  can  I  columns,  cartoons,  letters  and  design- 
aio*  ’*'''»ble  addition  to  yon.  Box  ing  page.  Y’oiing  (32)  married.  Native 

819,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, _  .Southerner  familiar  with  section’s  eco- 

bABOR  EDITOR:  4  years  editing 

prize-winning  nnion  paper;  10  years  V.-?  7""'' 

news  background;  puts  publication  ("»■(".  Box  1128.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
together  with  ease;  bright  writer;  OAL  re;iorter:  experienced  fi-atiire, 

•neks  labor,  industrial,  institntionsl,  general  iiew-s.  recent  M  A  Jiiurnalism : 
new,  or  msgazine  job;  38.  family.  ,  seeks  ere.-itive  job  in  New-  York  City 
Box  923,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  :  area.  Box  1112.  Editor  Sc  Piiblislier. 


slRlIiTS  EDITOR  AVItlTEK-photog- 
r.iphi'r.  flu«iru  job  on  nirtropolitan 
ilaily,  B.\  in  .lournalism  from  L'nivor- 
sity  of  Minn*>sota  '52,  definite  sports 
layout  idoas.  not  allorgir  to  hard  work. 
]»n*f«*r  chart  areas  6,  7,  8  or  12.  Write 
Sports  Kflitor,  Moorhrad  Daily  News. 
Moorh*-ad.  Minn-  sota. 

SI'ORTS  \(M’d  Boost  t  .Sports  editor 
for  daily  (6.. '>00)  five  years  needs 
scenery  cliange.  Abl»‘  to  handle  ram- 


_ Mechanical 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

FORMER  D.P.A.  Official  and  college 
instructor  with  over  15  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  mechanical  experience  (some  of 
which  was  acquired  on  metropolitan 
paper),  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
publishing,  college  degree;  seeks  con- 


work  mi  win-,  general  re  |  nections  with  a  future.  Good  refer- 


poVting.  Married,  28.  Vet.  B..A.  Will  i  eiices.  Age  41.  family.  Reply  Box 

go  anywhere.  Box  1138,  Editor  &  Pub  823.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

_ _  I'^ber, _  PRESSROOM  Foreman  seeks  respon- 

COI’A'RE.ADKR.  MS.f,  Medill  School,  SPORTS — top-tligbt  writer-eiiitor,  em-  sible  position  in  medium  or  small  dai- 
N.  U..  *53.  Single.  sol»or.  will  go  any-  ployed  copy  reader  large  midwest  dai-  !y.  Complete  resume  of  experience. 

where,  seeks  metropolitan  position  in  ly.  Prefer  ea.st.  Vet.  28,  single.  Box  R'^t  908  Editor  ^  Pnhlisher. _ _ 

East,  if  possible,  SDX.  Box  1113,  Edi-  1136.  Editor  &  Piiblislier.  ,  “  ,  T.  w..vw  *  ..-ob. 

♦rx..  T>.,Ki;«Kzxw - '  I>  in  solving  your  ne\\spaiw‘r  press 

tor  &  Publisher. -  SPOKT.S  WRITER.  EDITOR.  Profes-  rating,  printing  problems.  Also  in 

KDTTOR-Former  bun*au  editor  and  signal  ba<'kgroun<l  in  sports,  general  Iniying  or  starting  any  size  new  or 
staffer  national  news  agency,  west  nvw%,  photograidiy.  Fairchild.  College  j  press.  Retired  foreman  available 

coast  dailies.  Recently  editor  top  de-  grailuate,  single.  21,  draft  exempt.  Has  sliort  term  jobs.  47  years  ]>ress- 

sert  weekly.  Prefer  small  daily  or  <ar.  will  travel.  Box  1147.  Editor  &  man  inventor,  teacher,  designer  of 
weekly  Chart  Area  12.  J.  E.  Graeme,  Publisher.  *.!•..««  It  O  l>  color  since 


staffer  national  news  agency,  west  ni'W's,  photogra]i 
const  dailies.  Recently  editor  top  de-  grailuate,  single, 
sert  weekly.  Prefer  small  daily  or  <ar.  will  travel, 
weekly  Chart  Area  12.  J.  E.  Graeme,  Publisher. 

.515  South  C  Street.  Oxnard.  Calif. 

EDITOUT.VL  WRITER,  impressive  list  TOOK  .1  Prof’s 


of  accomplishments,  seeks  editor  of  varied  exiicrience  on  2  medium-size  4  4182. 


,  draft  exempt.  Has  term  jobs.  47  years  press- 

ox  1147.  Editor  man.  inventor,  teacher,  designer  of 

_  pres.s  acees.sories.  It. 0.1*.  color  since 

I  1921.  Kenneth  G.  Izayeock.  Shaver- 
idvice:  4^j  years  town.  Pennsylvania.  Phone.  Dallas.  Pa. 


editorial  page  post  with  progressive 
Southern  daily  interested  in  expand¬ 
ing  reputation  for  public  service.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  selecting  and  processing 
columns,  cartoons,  letters  and  design¬ 
ing  page.  Young  (32)  married.  Native 
.Southerner  familiar  w'ith  section's  eco¬ 
nomic.  social  problems.  Nine  years 
best  experience.  .$100  per  week  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  1128.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
G.\L  reporter:  experienced  feature. 


dailies,  .\sset  to  both.  28.  willing,  able. 

Box  1114.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WRITER.  Newspaper,  Radio  Back-  , 


IIAND.SET  (’ountry  Printer,  with  a  coL 
I(-L’e  eiluc-ation.  AA'oubl  like  to  be  on  a 
piper  aloiii  the  eoast  where  I  ean 


L-roiinil  for  your  (Jt-neral.  ftiixiness,  or  I  |,„ril  ill  week  and  be.-ieh'-otiih  on 

'Frade  I’uWii  ation.  Also  Promotional,  I  Sondavs.  Not  married.  32.  Box  1122, 


Houm*  Or-gan.  !RFs.  Worker,  topi 
references.  Future  Primary.  Box  1146.; 
Editor  (Sr  Publisher. _ 

_ Instniclion _ 

WDM.\\'  .A.ssistant  Professor  must 


general  news,  recent  M.A  .Tfiurnalism :  j  change  from  extremely  humid  climate, 
seeks  creative  job  in  New  York  City  |  <’an  teach  specialized  journali-m.  Box 
an  a.  Box  1112.  Editor  &  Piiblislier.  1118,  Editor  A*  Publisher. 


PIi(H>rrTIH\  MANACiKR,  15  years 
o'l  2  of  largest  pajiers  in  V.  S.  Vn* 
i  iial  ability  and  work  record.  Tw'O 
ms  .\NP.V  Mechanical  (’ominittee. 
Wiile  knowledge  all  departments,  in- 
eliding  labor  ni-gotiations.  .\ge  48^ 
Box  1129.  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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iji  MB  ^  *  A  single  group  today  has  either  as 

B  V  ■  ■■■■  tion  of  total  circulation  as  the 

P  n  u  _i  TT  t>  Hearst  chain  at  its  peak.” 

By  HoBGIt  U.  Brown  Circulation  of  all  group  dailies 

in  1953  was  45.3%  of  total  daily 

In  a  study  of  newspaper  owner-  tabulation.s  show  that  “in  nine  circulation,  as  compared  with  pcr- 
6hip  trends  since  1945  appearing  in  years  the  number  of  daily  cities  centages  of  42  in  1945,  41.6  in 
Journalism  Quarterly,  Raymond  grew  from  1,396  to  1,448,  but  1935  and  43.4  in  1930.  The  per- 
B.  Nixon  finds  “there  is  unmistak-  that  the  gain  was  confined  to  places  centages  of  total  Sunday  circula- 
able  evidence  that  the  industry  with  one  daily  or  joint-printing  ar-  tion  for  the  same  years  were  53.9, 
has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  rangements.  Only  in  the  400,000-  53.8,  52.4  and  54.1,  respectively, 
stability  in  its  history,”  This  com-  1,000,000  group  was  there  an  in-  “The  tendency  of  group  owner- 
ment  is  significant  because  of  the  crease  in  the  number  of  places  ship  to  remain  at  approximately 
constant  lament  of  press  critics  with  competition.  the  same  level,  both  in  average 

about  the  decline  in  the  number  “From  a  high  of  2,202  general-  number  of  papers  and  in  propor- 
of  newspapers,  which  is  not  borne  circulation  dailies  in  1909,  the  tion  of  group  circulation  to  total 
out  by  the  facts  since  1945.  total  fell  to  1,744  in  1945  and  circulation,  may  be  taken  as  an- 

Mr.  Nixon,  professor  of  jour-  had  climbed  back  to  1,760  in  other  striking  indication  of  sta- 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Min-  1954.  This  was  a  drop  of  20%  in  bility,”  Mr.  Nixon  concludes.  “It 
nesota  and  editor  of  Journalism  number  of  papers  over  a  45-year  also  appears  to  bear  out  the  hy- 
Quarterly,  finds  that  “the  most  sig-  period,  as  against  increases  of  pothesis  advanced  in  the  writer’s 
nificant  changes  in  trends  since  63.5%  in  U.  S.  population  and  1945  study:  that  there  is  a  point 
1945  seern  to  be  (1)  a  rise  in  the  122.3%  in  total  daily  circulation  at  which  the  advantages  of  group 
.size  of  cities  where  the  tendency  between  1910  and  1950.  How-  operation  fail  to  compensate  for 
is  toward  only  one  daily,  because  ever,  between  1909  and  1954  the  the  disadvantages  of  absentee 
of  spiralling  costs,  and  (2)  the  number  of  cities  with  dailies  grew  ownership. 

attainment  of  an  apparent  equilib-  by  20%,  while  the  proportion  of  “That  multiple  ownerships  to- 
rium  between  suspensions  and  the  one-daily  places  jumped  from  day  involve  less  absentee  control 
establishment  of  new  dailies,  42.2%  to  82%  and  the  propor-  than  formerly  is  indicated  also  by 
bringing  to  an  end  the  long-time  tion  of  all  non<ompetitive  cities  the  fact  that  57  of  the  95  groups 
trend  toward  fewer  papers  na-  from  42.9  to  94%. ”  Previously,  confine  their  operations  to  one 
tionally.  Barring  another  major  Mr.  Nixon  had  noted  that  causes  state,  or  to  one  state  plus  a  city 
social  upheaval,  the  total  num^r  for  the  decline  in  the  number  of  ‘just  across  the  river,’  as  com- 
of  dailies  in  the  U.  S.  should  not  dailies  from  1909  to  1945  “are  pared  with  44  out  of  76  (57.9%) 
fall  much  below  the  present  figure,  complex,  but  they  are  primarily  in  1945.  At  least  120  of  the  485 
but  should  rise  slowly  as  more  impersonal  and  economic.”  group  dailies  must  be  listed  as 

•cities  come  of  daily  size.  When  it  is  considered  also  that  "home-owned,’  for  in  this  many 

“Although  the  daily  newspaper  new  dailies  have  outnumbered  cases  50%  or  more  of  the  stock  is 
publishing  industry  has  had  more  suspensions  by  17  over  the  last  known  to  be  held  locally,  or  group 
than  its  share  of  economic  prob-  nine  years,  and  that  competing  affiliation  appears  to  mean  little 
lems  in  these  postwar  years,  it  is  dailies  remain  in  only  41  cities  more  than  commonality  of  own- 
in  better  condition  than  many  of  less  than  100,000  population,  ership. 

other  businesses  because  of  the  es-  Mr.  Nixon  concludes  again,  “it  is  “If  the  remaining  365  group  pa- 
sential  nature  of  the  product  it  clear  that  the  daily  newspaper  pers  are  regarded  as  ‘absentee- 
has  to  sell.  Indeed,  except  for  a  publishing  industry  has  attained  owned’  and  are  added  to  14  indi- 
few  ‘marginal’  papers  —  that  is,  a  high  degree  of  stability.”  vidual  absentee  ownerships  of 

those  in  cities  too  small  to  support  ♦  ♦  *  which  the  writer  has  record,  the 

a  daily,  or  those  in  larger  cities  Thfre  are  193  morning-evening  total  number  of  absentee-owned 
with  excessive  competition  for  the  or  morning-evening-Sunday  com-  papers  on  Jan.  1,  1954,  was  379, 
same  kind  of  readers — there  Ls  tin-  binations  in  1954,  compared  to  or  21.5%  of  all  dailies.  In  1945 
mistakable  evidence  that  the  in-  195  in  1945,  including  154  one-  the  number  was  297,  or  17%.  The 
dustry  has  attained  the  highest  combination  cities.  circulation  of  absentee-owned  pa- 

degree  of  stability  in  its  history.”  At  the  end  of  1953,  there  were  pers  in  1953  was  30.3%  of  the 

*  *  *  87  competitive  cities  holding  total  daily  circulation,  as  com- 

The  figures  in  Mr.  Nixon’s  study  53.8%  of  the  total  U.  S.  daily  cir-  pared  with  27.7%  in  1945.  As  a 
show  that  840  dailies  were  sus-  dilation,  whereas  117  such  cities  result  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
pended  or  merged  from  1930  had  59.8%  in  1945.  As  of  now  her  of  groups,  the  maximum  num- 
Ihrough  1954.  Because  only  687  there  are  260  cities  with  more  than  her  of  separate  daily  ownerships 
new  papers  were  started  during  one  daily  (competitive  or  single  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  reduced  from 
this  period,  a  net  loss  of  153  re-  ownership)  compared  to  289  in  approximately  1,300  in  1945  to 
suited.  Of  the  new  papers,  461  1945.  1.239  in  1954.” 

or  61.7%  already  had  disappeared  As  of  the  first  of  1954,  Mr. 
by  the  end  of  the  24-year  period.  Nixon  reports,  there  were  95  cor- 
This  means  that  379  dailies  estab-  porations  or  individuals  owning 

lished  before  1930  also  went  out  dailies  in  two  or  more  U.  S.  cities,  I  I  ^  n  I# 

of  business.  as  compared  with  76  in  1945.  The  M  I  I  I  II  1/ 

Between  1945  and  1954,  how-  number  of  group  papers  was  485  II  I  I  I  1 1  11 

ever,  there  were  235  new  dailies  or  27.6%  of  the  total,  as  against  IILL.l-11  II 

and  218  suspensions,  a  net  gain  368  or  21.1%  in  1945.  “This 
of  17.  This  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  growth  is  reminiscent  of  the  ex- 
Nixon  notes,  in  view  of  the  losses  pansion  which  took  place  in  both  mV 

suffered  and  the  economic  restric-  local  combinations  and  chains 

lions  imposed  during  the  war.  following  World  War  I,”  the  au-  FOR  THE  PU 

The  significant  feature  is  that,  thor  says.  “Despite  the  growth  C  A  T  13  013  A 1 

even  during  a  postwar  boom,  only  in  total  number,  the  average  size  SALE  OE  HAJ 

the  small  cities  showed  more  news-  of  newspaper  groups  in  this  coun¬ 
paper  births  than  deaths.  For  in-  try  has  remained  virtually  un- 

stance,  in  cities  of  less  than  25,-  changed  for  the  last  45  years.  In  1701  K  Street 

000  population  145  dailies  were  1945  it  was  4.8  papers  per  group;  ' 

merged  or  suspended  during  1945-  in  1954  it  is  5.1.  .\t  no  time  Lincoln  BuilJir 

1953  while  189  new  dailies  were  between  1910  and  1940  does  if 

established  in  the  same  period.  appear  to  have  fallen  below  4.1  _ _ 

Mr.  Nixon's  various  charts  and  or  to  have  risen  above  5.7.  No 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


E&P  CALENDAR 

March  14-16— Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Spring  meeting,  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  17-19  —  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  Spring 
meeting.  I  he  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

March  18-20— PN PA  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March  19-21  —  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  executive 
committee  meeting,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

March  20-22 — Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Muehlbach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

.March  25-27  —  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.March  27 — Iowa  Press  Wo¬ 
men’s  meeting.  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Iowa  City. 

April  2-3  —  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Lincoln,  Indianapo¬ 
lis. 

April  3 — Nevada  State  Press 
Association,  Spring  meeting, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

April  8-10  —  North  Dakota 
Press  .Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

April  10-11  —  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors,  meet¬ 
ing,  DeLand,  Fla. 

April  11-13 — 1  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  e  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  Spring  confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

April  15-17 — American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  19-21  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers, 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

April  19-22 — A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  convention,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

April  22-24 — Nebraska  Press 
■Association,  annual  state  con¬ 
vention,  Fontenelle  Hotel,  Om¬ 
aha,  Neb. 
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Let  Corona  take  care  of  the  inches . . . 
the  tons  will  take  care  of  themselves 


Linotype’s  new  Corona  cuttings-5V2, 7*72,  and  8  point-permit 
you  to  trim  column  measures  a  full  six  points  without  loss  of 
legibility  or  character  count.  At  today’s  newsprint  prices,  such 
savings  really  add  up  for  every  publisher -big  city  daily  or 
small  town  weekly.  These  new  cuttings  run  manually  or  auto¬ 
matically.  Compare  them  with  the  standard  cuttings  and  you’ll 
see  the  savings  you  can  make. 


Space-saving  Corona  Saves  Money 

12  pica  column — 7*^A44  11 '/2  pica  column — 7'^/. 52 


Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char¬ 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
the  new  Corona  specimen  folder. 


Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char¬ 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast.  I 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, ! 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
the  new  Corona  specimen  folder.  | 
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Business  is  Better'. . .  in  Knoxville! 

2ncl  city  in  the  nation  last  year  in 
percent  of  business  gain!*  <7 


The  growing  Knoxville  metropolitan  area  is  the  second  largest 
in  Tennessee.  With  a  population  of  337,105,  it  ranks  53rd  in 
the  nation.  Included  in  this  lucrative  market  is  Knoxville,  the 
state’s  third  largest  city,  where  the  effective  buying  income 
per  family  is  $4,958  . . .  and  Oak  Ridge,  fifth  largest  city,  where 
the  family  effective  buying  income  is  a  big  $7,512. 

Serving  this  prosperous  trading  area  is  the  KNOXVILLE 
NEWS-SENTINEL,  offering  the  BEST  IN 

COVERAGE  .  .  . 

93.9%  of  ABC  city  zone 

Daily  circulation  24,795**  more  than  any 

other  newspaper  in  this  market. 


Best  Dam  Market 
Knoxville— Home  of  TVA 


CIRCULATION 

Daily— 105,043 
Sunday — 108,402 

82.4%,  of  total  national  exclusive  accounti 
70.6%  of  total  national  lineage 
— at  the  lowest  millines! 


TEST  MARKET 

Knoxville  is  the  4th  most-recommended  “test-^ 
city”  in  the  South  and  Southeast,  75,000  to' 
150,000  ptmulation,  according  to  Sales  Man" 
agement’s  Test  idarket  Study. 


♦Source:  Rarxd  McNally  Bulletin^  January  1954a 
**ABC  12  months  ending  6130:53m 


Complete  merchandising  co-operation  for  our  advertisers 


The  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


